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Sells  more  to  women  every  day  of  the  week 


fbu  Reach  More  Buyers 

Day  You  Advertise  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Jiy  day  you  want  to  reach  Chicago's  largest 
idience,  the  Tribune  delivers  it.  No  matter 
hen  your  advertising  runs  in  the  Tribune, 
>  other  medium  offers  you  comparable  sales 
iwrtunities  here. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  delivers 
indrrds  of  thousands  more  circulation  than 
^‘<T  Chicago  newspapers.  It  is  the  one  news- 
'Pf  which  delivers  the  equivalent  of  majority 
vfTage  of  all  the  families  in  Chicago  and 
It  reaches  the  maximum  numlx'r  of 
“'poets  because  the  Tribune  is  read  and  used 
a  buying  guide  by  C-hicago's  largest  constant 
diencc. 

On  weekdays,  the  Tribune  delivers  from 
^.000  to  630,000  im)re  total  net  paid  circu- 
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lation  than  other  Chicago  daily  ncwspaj)crs — 
and  more  than  any  two  other  CHiicago  daily  HH 

newspapers  combined.  On  .Sundays,  the  Tribune  HH  I 

delivers  from  335,000  to  960,000  mcjre  total  cir- 
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dilation  than  other  tmicago  .Sunday  ncwspa|)ers.  isj*  20.4%  i4.j%  ili%  u% 

Are  you  getting  your  full  share  of  C’hicago's  oii»<^Wa»<.Chiirf*or<-i..iier»piaremorr 

'  ^  ^  ^  of  ihrtr  promotion  budpet!!  in  the  Trib> 

stepped-up  buying?  You  build  sales  with  maxi-  >"’«  'han  in  any  mhrr  ChiraRo  daily 

_  ■  1  •!  1  nrwapaper,  Oa  .Vnarfan,  thc\’ plarr  more 

mum  enect  and  economy  when  you  build  in  the  Trilnme  than  in  any  other 
.  ...  ,  ,  Chiraso  Sunday  newspaper.  Daily  and 

vour  C  hicago  advertising  program  around  the  Sunday  the^  pia«  more  in  the 

Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  w 

among  .Xinerica’s  lowest.  _ 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  RIGHT 
TO  SAY 

[Jominant 


“Dominant  in  evening  circulation  in 
New  Y(  )rk”  implies  overwhelming  leadership. 

The  Neu^  \  (  )rk  J  ournal-American  has  almost 
as  much  circulation  as  the  second  and  third 
evening  newspapers  combined. 

This  is  overwhelming  leadership.  Phis  is  un¬ 
qualified  dominance.  Phis  is  the  reason  why 
the  Journal-American  is  a  “must”  as  a  basic 
advertising  medium  in  any  postwar  sales  plans 
in  America’s  greatest  market. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK 


IN  CHICAGO 


THE  Journal-American 

IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  HeRALD-AmERICAN 

IVtNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Baltimore’s  skyline 

•••an  investment  in  tomorrow 

From  the  Sparrows  Point  Works  of  the  maintaining  Baltimoreans’  purchasing 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company — the  largest  power — making  Baltimore  a  great  market 

tidewater  steel  plant  in  the  world — steel  for  the  advertiser  of  tomorrow, 

for  war  has  flowed  to  every  fighting  front. 

And  the  furnaces  that  smoke  and  the  And  as  before,  merchandisers  know 
machines  that  clank  unceasingly  will  con-  The  Sunpapers  will  cover  this  responsible 
tinue  as  America  reconverts  for  peace —  and  responsive  market  best. 

IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

The  Sunpapers 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Circulation  for  Sept.,  Morning  and  Evening  —  356,044;  Sunday —  270,029 
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General  Electric  answers  your  questions  about 

TELEVISIOH 


Q.  WiMr*  can  talavision  b«  sean  now? 

A.  Nine  television  stations  are  operating 
today — in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Schenectady. 
Twenty-two  million  people — about  one- 
fifth  of  all  who  enjoy  electric  service — 
live  in  areas  served  by  these  stations. 
Applications  for  more  than  80  new  tele¬ 
vision  stations  have  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 


Q.  Will  there  be  television  networks? 

A.  Because  television  waves  are  practi¬ 
cally  limited  by  the  horizon,  networks 
will  be  accomplished  by  relay  stations 
connecting  large  cities.  General  Electric 
set  up  the  first  network  five  years  ago, 
and  has  developed  new  tubes  that  make 
relaying  practical.  G-E  station  WRGB, 
since  1939,  has  been  a  laboratory  for 
engineering  and  programming. 


Q.  What  is  G.  E.'s  part  in  television? 

A.  Back  in  1928,  a  General  Electric  en¬ 
gineer,  Dr.  E.  F.  W,  Alexanderson,  gave 
the  fiiat  public  demonstration.  Before 
the  war,  G.  E.  was  manufacturing  both 
television  transmitters  and  home  receiv¬ 
ers.  It  will  again  build  both  pfter  Victory. 
Should  you  visit  Schenecjipdy,  you  are 
invited  to  WRGB’s  studio  to  see  a 
television  show  put  on  the  air. 


TELEVISION,  another  example  of  6-E  research 

Developments  by  General  Electric  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers,  working  for  our  armed  forces  in  such  new  fields  as 
electronics,  of  which  television  is  an  example,  will  help 
to  bring  you  new  products  and  services  in  the  peace  years 
to  follow.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FOR  VICTORY  BUY  AND  HOlO  WAR  BONDS 


Hear  the  General  Electric  radio  program:  “The  G-E  All- 
Girl  Orchestra,"  Sunday  10  p.m.  EWT,  NBC — “The 
World  Today"  news,  every  weekday  6:45  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fwr  DMeMber  9. 


Q.  What  will  sets  cost  after  the  war? 

A.  It  is  expected  that  set  prices  will  begin 
around  $200,  unless  there  are  unfore¬ 
seen  changes  in  manufacturing  costs. 
Higher  priced  models  will  also  receive 
regular  radio  programs,  and  in  addition 
FM  and  international  shortwave  pro¬ 
grams.  Perhaps  larger  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  sets  wUl  include  built-in  phono¬ 
graphs  with  automatic  record  changers. 


Q.  How  big  will  television  pictures  be? 

A.  Even  small  television  sets  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  screens  about  8  by  10  inches. 
(That’s  as  big  as  the  finest  of  pre-war 
sets.)  In  more  expensive  television  sets, 
screens  will  be  as  large  as  18  by  24 
inches.  Some  sets  may  project  pictures 
on  the  wall  like  home  movies.  Natur¬ 
ally,  pictures  will  be  even  clearer  than 
those  produced  by  pre-war  sets. 


Q.  What  kind  of  shows  will  we  see? 

A.  All  kinds.  For  example:  (1)  Studio 
stage  shows — dancers,  vaudeville,  plays, 
opera,  musicians,  famous  people.  (2) 
Movies  can  be  broadcast  to  you  by  t^ 
vision.  (3)  On-the-spot  pick-up  of  sports 
events,  parades,  news  happenings.  G.B. 
has  already  produced  over  900  teW* 
vision  shows  over  its  station,  WRGB, 
in  Schenectady. 


/ 
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Out  of  the  fires  of  war,  a  new  worhl  is  being  bom.  it  will  lie  a  smaller, 
closer-knit.  better  understood  world... not  only  because  millions  of 
Americans  in  service  will  have  seen  so  much  of  it... not  only  because  millions 

more  will  travel  farther  and  faster  on  tomorrow’s  global  airways... btit  equally 
because  full  information  about  what  goes  on  in  every  corner  of  it  is  transmitted  so 
efficiently  to  every  literate  citizen.  •  Relying  on  their  newspapers  as  never  before... 

relying  not  on  words  alone,  but  on  maps  and  charts  and  pictures  as  well . . .  pe<iple 
are  beginning  to  see  their  world  and  its  problems  mi>re  clearly  than  ever,  to  acquire 

an  understanding  of  world  geography  and  w<»rld  affairs  such  as  they’ve  never 
had  before.  •  With  such  an  audience  turning  so  eagerly  to  newspapers  every  day. 
it’s  only  natural  that  advertisers  are  finding  in  newspaper  >pace 
the  most  potent  way  of  making  the  people  understaml  the  part  t. 

business  has  been  playing  in  the  war... and  the  part  business 
expects  to  play  in  building  tomorrow’s  new  world. 
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The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  _ 


‘'^resented  nationally  by  PAUL  BLOCK  4-  A*SOCIATCS< 
ERITOR  &  PUBLISHER  fM>  f.  1M4  5 


Just  as  we  in  Oregon  plan  to  continue  our  record 
production  in  lumber,  fishing,  agriculture,  and 
other  basic  industries,  so  are  we  set  to  make  the 
most  of  another  hundred  million  dollar  industry — 
the  tourist  business!  Oregon’s  great  natural  resources 
— her  scenic  and  recreational  attractions — are  wait¬ 
ing  for  travel-hungry  Americans.  Beautiful  Crater 
Lake,  famous  Timherline  lodge  on  the  slopes  of 
1 1,245  ft.  Mt.  Hood,  the  gorge  of  the  mighty  ^lum- 


hia  nver,  the  rugged  Oregon  coastline  skirted  hy 
400  miles  of  fine  highway — are  just  a  few  of  the 
scenic  lures  of  Oregon.  With  ample  resort  and  travel 
facilities,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  wonderful 
highways,  out-of-state  visitors  and  Oregonians  will 
$hare  the  varied  recreational  opportunities. 

The  1,300,000  people  in  the  Oregon  market  will 
share  the  income  from  this  basic  industry — another 
reason  why  this  is  one  of  America’s  prime  markets. 


ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS-IN  OREGON  IT'S  THE  OREGONIAN 


the  JSeivs  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 

With  the  world’s  future  being  decided  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe,  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific,  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  maintains  its  unequaled  coverage 
of  history-making  events.  In  eleven  months  this  year, 
THE  TIMES  published  8,700  columns  (2,609,899 
lines)  more  news  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Since  newsprint  is  limited,  THE  TIMES  has  had  to 
omit  several  million  lines  of  advertising  to  render  this 
service  to  readers. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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2  Civil  Liberties  Champions 
Clash  on  Press  Freedom 

Hutchins 'Commission  Has  Heard 
8  Witnesses  , . .  Secrecy  Pierced 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

that  curtain  of  secrecy  drawn 

over  activities  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  is  now  pierced  for  the  first 
time,  permitting  glimpses  of  how 
the  17  pundits  chosen  by  Dr. 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cigo,  are  going  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  determining  whether  the 
American  press  is  free,  and,  if 
not,  what  should  be  done  about 
it 

Eight  major  witnesses  have 
testified  before  the  commission 
since  it  was  established  last 
February  (E.  &  P.  March  4)  by 
a  J200,000  grant  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  by  Henry  R.  Luce, 
of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune.  The 
next  meeting  is  scheduled  Jan. 
22*23  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 


Free  Press  Envoys 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  7  — John  S. 

Knight  president  oi  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  announced  today 
the  personnel  of  the  special 
coBunittee  oi  American  editors 
who  will  visit  every  friendly 
cophal  abroad  to  acquaint 
government  officials,  foreign 
prees  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  with  the  ASNE'S  efforts 
in  behalf  of  world  news  free¬ 
dom. 

^  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  oi  the  New  York  Herald 
I  Tiihnae  and  first  vice-president 
of  ASNE,  was  named  chair¬ 
man. 

Other  members  core  Ralph 
McGiU.  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  chairman  of 
the  special  ASNE  committee 
•hich  presented  the  interna¬ 
tional  free  press  proposition  to 
the  national  conventions  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  and 
to  Congress;  and  Carl  W.  Ac- 
kenBon,  dean  of  the  Columbia 
Oniversity  Graduate  School  of 
loumalism. 


New  York,  when  Will  Hays, 
motion  picture  czar,  will  be  the 
chief  witness,  according  to  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Leigh,  former  Ben¬ 
nington  College  president,  the 
commission’s  director. 

The  eight  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  this  week  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  what  they  testified  to 
the  commission,  are: 

Morris  Ernst,  New  York  civil 
liberties  attorney,  and  counsel 
for  many  big  name  newspaper 
columnists  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  erstwhile  champion 
of  the  defendants  in  the  Scopes, 
Sacco-Vanzetti  and  Reichstag 
“fire”  trials. 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Timet. 

Elmer  Davis,  chief  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information,  novelist 
and  former  radio  commentator. 

Byron  Price,  director  of  war 
censorship  and  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  executive. 

James  L.  Fly.  recently  resigned 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Postmaster  General  Frank  C. 
Walker. 

Huntington  Cairns,  in  charge 
of  censorship  for  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

There  were  one  or  two  other 
witnesses,  Leigh  said,  including 
a  Boston  libel  lawyer. 

From  offices  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal  Building,  New 
York,  the  commission  has  created 
two  sub-committees.  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  legal  aspects  of 
governmental  control  of  the 
press,  and  is  headed  by  Zecharia 
Chafee,  Jr.,  law  professor  of 
Harvard  University,  and  author 
of  the  monumental  work,  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech.”  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  John  Dickinson,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  professor  of  history 
at  Harvard. 

The  second  sub-committee 
studying  international  communi¬ 
cations  is  headed  by  Archibald 
MacLeish,  just  named  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Among  the  conflicting  ideas 
gained  from  so-called  “wit¬ 
nesses,”  which  the  commission  as 
a  whole  is  now  weighing,  are  the 
clashing  opinions  of  the  two  civil 


liberties  champions,  Mr.  Hays 
and  Mr.  Ernst. 

Mr.  Hays  is  confident  the 
American  press  is  and  will  re¬ 
main  free,  providing  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  pass  new  restrain¬ 
ing  laws  or,  “worse  still,  issue 
freedom-banning  edicts  or  acts,” 
that  become,  as  he  says,  “indef¬ 
inite  laws  which  constitute  the 
present  major  threat  to  democ¬ 
racy  as  we  know  it.”  He  does 
not  expect  this  to  happen. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ernst 
sees  the  “emergence  of  a  grave 
new  threat  to  the  free  flow  of 
human  thought,  springing  from 
the  growing  economic  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  pipelines  of  mass 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  6  —  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Archibald  Mac¬ 
Leish  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge 
of  public  rela¬ 
tions  raises  that 
function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  sub- 
Cabinet  status 
for  the  first  time 
and  adds  pres¬ 
tige  to  this  coun¬ 
try’s  leadership 
in  the  move 
toward  world 
free  press. 

Functions  of 
the  appointee 
have  not  been 
spelled  out  except  in  the  most 
general  terms.  But  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Michael  J,  Mc¬ 
Dermott  will  continue  to  handle 
domestic  relations  with  the 
press,  leaving  MacLeish  to  the 
broader  field  of  international 
relations  sketched  in  Congres¬ 
sional  resolutions  which  ask 
that  treaty  provisions  be  written 
to  govern  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  without  military  or  political 
interference. 

Creation  of  the  assistant  secre¬ 
taryship  in  charge  of  public  and 
cultural  relations  comes,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  only  one  week  after 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  voted  to  send  a 
committee  of  its  members  to 
friendly  capitals  abroad  for  con¬ 
ferences  with  public  oflkials, 
press  associations  and  news¬ 
paper  executives.  The  ASNE 
resolution  called  for  “reciprocal 


communication.”  He  would  like 
to  see  laws  that  would,  for  in¬ 
stance.  “divorce  motion  picture 
producers  from  theatre  owner¬ 
ship,”  “control  theatre  circuits 
as  branch  banking  is  controlled” 
and  revise  what  he  calls  the 
“second  class  press  mail  subsi¬ 
dies  on  a  sliding  scale  basis  to 
charge  higher  rates  to  big  pub¬ 
lications  and  lower  rates  to  en¬ 
courage  new  small  papers.” 

He  also  suggests  the  “British 
system  of  paper  rationing,” 
claiming  our  present  system  is 
“established  to  wipe  out  the  lit¬ 
tle  interests.” 

Mr.  Ernst  spent  four  hours,  Mr. 
Hays  two,  presenting  their  views 
to  the  commission.  Both  lawyers 
are  agreed  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  concept  means  only 
one  thing,  that  is  what  is  known 
as  the  “Market  Place”  theory, 
which  maintains  that  given  free 
exchange  of  opinions  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


declarations  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  all  other  govern¬ 
ments.”  The  President’s  action 
appears  to  give  Washington  the 
lead-off  in  responding. 

The  nomination  and  others  ef¬ 
fecting  changes  in  State  Depart¬ 
ment  personnel  are  before  the 
Senate,  where  conservative 
members  have  voiced  objections 
to  MacLeish,  but  where  ulti¬ 
mate  approvar  seems  assured. 

MacLeish  is  leaving  his  life¬ 
time  job  as  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  taking  a  $1,000  reduc¬ 
tion  in  annual  salary,  to  $9,000. 

His  appointment  as  Librarian 
marked  entry  into  public  office 
of  the  poet  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  who  is  catalogued  as  a 
“liberal.”  For  a  time  he  divided 
his  efforts  between  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  that  agency, 
without  salary.  Neither  Mac¬ 
Leish  nor  OFF  struck  a  popular 
note.  Headline  writers  con¬ 
densed  the  name  of  the  agency 
into  its  three  principal  letters — 
OFF — and  paved  the  way  for  a 
campaign  of  ridicule  which  the 
spelling  suggested.  “Office  of 
Fuss  and  Feathers”  was  another 
popular  columnar  gibe. 

MacLeish  didn’t  want  the  OFF 
job  and  was  relieved  when  the 
agency  was  absorbed  by  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  OWI.  For  one  thing 
it  leaned  more  toward  a  central¬ 
ized  control  of  information  than 
he  favors.  Neither  does  he  fa- 
{ Continued  on  page  56) 


MacLeish  to  Promote 
U.  S.  Free  Press  Aim 
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3  St.  Louis  Dailies 
Tied  Up  by  Strike 

Paper  Handler  Walk-Out  Climaxes 
Week  of  Labor  Trouble  for  Press 


A  WALK-OUT  of  paper  handlers 

had  tied  up  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  St.  Louis  Dec.  7  to 
climax  labor  troubles  which  be¬ 
set  the  press  in  three  other  cities 
this  week.  Atlanta,  Dayton,  O., 
and  Amarillo,  Tex. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Star-Times,  and  Post-Dispatch 
had  halted  publication  as  Eoitor 
&  Pi'BLisHER  went  to  press,  and 
contemplated  no  resumption  un¬ 
til  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  125  striking  paper 
handlers,  “fly-men,”  sheet 
straighteners,  and  stock  room 
handlers. 

These  were  demanding  an 
elimination  of  the  arbitration 
clause  in  their  contract,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  and  pay  for  six 
holidays  throughout  the  year. 

According  to  Joe  Marshall, 
local  president,  the  men  were 
not  striking,  but  were  “recess¬ 
ing"  pending  completion  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  St.  Louis  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
over  what  he  termed  “salary 
inequities.” 

The  association  is  made  up 
of  the  city’s  three  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Globe-Democrat, 
morning  paper  which  missed  its 
10  o’clock  mail  edition  last 
night,  but  published  final  edi¬ 
tions  with  the  aid  of  members 
of  the  International  Pressmen’s 
Union,  of  which  the  local  fly¬ 
men's  union  is  an  auxiliary. 

The  IPU  members  declined  to 
work  for  strikers  on  the  after¬ 
noon  papers  after  their  presi¬ 
dent,  George  L.  Berry,  ordered 
them  bv  phone  from  Pressmen’s 
Home.  Tenn.,  to  work.  He  termed 
the  walkout  unauthorized. 

Marshal  said  the  union  had  a 
meeting  scheduled  that  night, 
with  members  of  the  committee 
negotiating  with  the  publishers’ 
association.  Negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  between  the  union 
and  the  association  have  been 
under  way  since  last  Aug.  17. 
One  union  spokesman  said  nego¬ 
tiations  had  “dragged  along,” 
causing  the  walkout. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Post- 
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Dispatch's  radio  station  KSD, 
and  the  Star-Times  station, 
KXOK,  started  at  noon  reading 
the  unpublished  papers  from 
cover  to  cover,  including  cas¬ 
ualty  lists,  comics,  features  and 
death  notices,  canceling  other 
programs  to  do  so. 

Elzey  Roberts,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Star-Times, 
reached  by  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone.  said  there  would  be  no 
attempt  at  publication  of  the 
three  papers  until  the  issue  was 
settled. 

The  strike  first  affected  the 
Globe-Democrat,  preventing  the 
printing  of  its  mail  edition  after 
its  other  editions  had  run. 

Forewarned,  the  Star-Times 
was  ready  to  roll,  and  actually 
printed  eight  copies  of  its  after¬ 
noon  edition  when  the  presses 
were  halted  by  the  publisher. 
The  papers  have  joined  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  strikers,  and  it 
would  have  been  unfair  to  run 
the  full  edition  when  the  Post- 
Dispatch  was  unable  to  do  so, 
Mr  Roberts  declared. 

“We’ll  print  no  more  papers 
as  long  as  the  strike  continues.” 
he  .said 

An  “epidemic”  among  Dayton, 
O..  pressmen  Dec.  4,  and  strikes 
by  printers  in  Amarillo.  Tex., 
and  Atlanta,  Ga..  had  previously 
.subsided  as  their  terms  were 
met.  or  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  AFL  ordered  the  workmen 
back  to  their  jobs  pending  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

The  mysterious  "sickness” 
which  .swept  the  ranks  of  Day- 
ton  pressmen  Dec.  4  disappeared 
the  same  day  when  their  de¬ 
mands  were  met  by  the  Dayton 
Shopping  News  for  a  new  web 
contract  calling  for  increase  in 
scale,  retroactive  pay  and  paid 
vacations.  Also  involved  were 
the  Dayton  Press  and  the  Labor 
Union. 

In  Amarillo,  the  afternoon 
Globe  was  publi.shed  in  tabloid 
size  from  an  engraving  of  type¬ 
written  pages  Dec.  5  when  the 
printers  remained  in  “continu¬ 
ous  session”  discussing  disputed 
contract  terms. 

The  Globe-News  Publishing 
Co.’s  morning  edition,  the  Daily 
News,  was  not  published  be¬ 
cause  no  type  was  set. 

A  new  contract,  calling  for  a 
37V&-hour  week  and  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  in  base  pay  subject  to 
War  Labor  Board  approval  was 
agreed  upon  after  the  printers 
remained  in  continuous  session 
31  hours. 

The  strike  of  printers  on  At¬ 
lanta’s  two  daily  newspapers, 
the  Journal  and  Constitution, 
ended  after  a  two-day  absence 
from  their  Jobs  when  they  were 
ordered  to  return  to  work  Dec.  6 
pending  renewal  of  negotiations 
on  a  new  contract  “with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union.” 

(Continued  on  page  75) 


For  the  Record 

Ninety- two  volumes  of  the 
early  Piteblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain, 
covering  the  year  1868 — the  year 
the  newspaper  was  founded — to 
1898,  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colorado  State 
Historical  Society  for  microfilm¬ 
ing.  Frank  S.  Hoag,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal  and  the  Chieftain, 
loaned  the  volumes  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  purpose. 

■ 

Mowrer  Leaves 
Chicago  News 
Editor's  Post 

Chicago,  Dec.  7 — John  S. 
Knight  becomes  editor  as  well  as 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  with  the  resignation  of 


Mowrer  Lewis 


women’s  editor,  succeediagLs^ 
Allard,  who  has  retired  beca«( 
of  illness. 

Mowrer’s  resignation  to  ks 
the  New  York  Post  will  reton 
him  to  the  field  where  he  giioni 
distinction  as  Pnris  correipai. 
dent  of  the  Daily  News  dSS 
the  last  war  and  later  as  heidoi 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  ^rriq 
in  Europe,  which  won  him  a 
Pulitzer  prize. 

Mowrer  was  a  foreign  cent 
spondent  for  24  years  prior  to 
becoming  associate  editor  of  g. 
Daily  News  in  1934.  He  n 
named  editor  by  Col.  Knot  h 
1936. 

Lewis,  who  joined  the  News  h 
1930,  has  served  as  drama  critx 
sports  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  last  14  years.  He  toot 
over  as  sports  editor  in  1938,  ne 
ceeding  the  late  Howard  SIub 
In  May,  1943,  he  became  actini 
managing  editor  when  Hal 
O'Flaherty,  at  his  own  requeil 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence  a 
a  Pacific  war  correspondeit 
Lewis  is  an  authority  on  Ud- 
colniana  and  the  Civil  War. 

Norlander  is  a  native  Clu» 
goan  who  has  been  with  tk 
News  for  20  years,  startingm 
reporter  in  1924.  He  had  p- 
viously  .served  overseas  duiiii 
the  last  World  War  as  a  meinbe 
of  the  149th  Field  Artillery.  Ht 
attended  the  University  of  Mir 
souri  School  of  Journalism !» 
fore  becoming  a  reporttf  foi 
the  Chicago  City  News  Bureia 

After  several  years  with  tk 
old  Chicago  Journal  as  reporter 


O'Flaherty  Lone 


and  assistant  city  editor,  Nor 
lander  joined  the  News.  Hek- 
came  political  editor  Jan.,  UM 

Norlander  conceived  the  kta 
of  “John  Q.  Public.”  a  charseto 
who  called  upon  and  intervisi«i 
public  officials.  He  was  naaro 
news  editor  five  years  ago.  Hr 
is  now  a  Daily  News  director  a 
the  City  News  Bureau  board. 

O’Flaherty,  who  was  recently 
appointed  foreign  editor.  » 
ceeding  Carroll  Binder,  resigned 
is  returning  to  his  former 
which  he  held  before  his  eP|X^ 
ment  as  assistant  managing  w 
tor  and,  in  1936,  as  mana« 
editor.  He  was  formerly  *«* 
the  United  Press. 

Lane,  who  joined  the  Ness 
staff  in  1924  as  a  reporter  « 
a  crack  rewrite  man  before  ► 
coming  assistant  city  editor  s» 
eventually  city  editor. 

Akers  starts  as  a  copy  reiw 
with  the  News  23  years  ago  m 
has  been  makeup  editor  for  w 
last  18.  He  was  with  Indi^V 
oils  Star  before  joining  theN^ 

Mrs.  Marietta  Taylor  has 
with  the  News  for  the 
years,  having  previously  w 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
capo  Tribune. 


Paul  Scott  Mowrer  as  editor,  it 
was  announced  here  today  by 
Knight.  Mowrer  becomes  Euro¬ 
pean  representative  of  the  New 
York  Post,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  News  and 
will  devote  the  major  part  of 
his  time  to  the  editorial  page, 
Knight  stated.  The  latter,  as 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers 
is  also  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  and  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
who  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  News  since  Knight  pur¬ 
chased  control  last  October 
from  the  estate  of  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  announced  that  Everett 


Akers  Norlander 

Norlander,  news  editor,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Lewis  as  managing  editor. 

Other  changes  in  the  executive 
personnel  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  include  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Hal  O’Flaherty  as  for¬ 
eign  editor  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service;  Clem  Lane,  continuing 
as  city  editor  with  expanded  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  Edward  D.  Akers, 
news  editor  in  charge  of  make¬ 
up:  and  Mrs.  Marriott  Taylor, 
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PEANUTS,  POTATOES 


AND  NEWS 


Caliiil  Staled  the  Ci 


aAe 

AN  illuminating  discussion  of  the  Associated  Press  case  by  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone,  Associate  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
and  John  T.  Cahill,  attorney  for  the  AP,  at  the  outset  of  the  oral 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  transcript: 


The  Chief  Justice:  Would  you  proceed  to  show  us  just  the 
precise  way  in  which  the  government  contends  that  the  AP  vio¬ 
lates  the  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Cahill;  I  can,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  The  government’s  theory 
is  very  succinctly  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  an  egalitarian 
economic  philosophy,  an  egalitarian  concept  of  economics,  that  if 
at  any  time  you  gain  a  competitive  advantage  through  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  businessmen  that  does  not  take  in  ail  applicants,  your 
failure  to  take  in  all  applicants  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  law. 

The  Chief  Justice:  I  had  supposed  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Sherman  Act  was  to  stimulate  competition  and  that  only 
restraints  of  competition  would  be  in  violatibn;  at  least  that  the 
first  step  in  the  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  a  restraint  upon 
competition. 

Mr.  Cahill;  I  have  always  felt  it  was,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice:  Now  let’s  get  their  point.  Were  restraints 
found  here  and,  if  so,  what  were  their  nature? 

Mr.  Cahill;  ’The  only  restraint  in  the  crucial  field  ( because 
even  the  majority  below  say  this  membership  by-law  is  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  case,  that  the  other  points  are  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance),  the  only  violation  found,  is  in  the  respect  that  the 
existing  by-laws  do  provide  that  there  are  methods  whereby  the 
competitive  elements,  so  the  majority  says,  may  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  effect  of  the  judgment  may  illustrate  the  point 
more  clearly.  ’The  effect  of  the  judgment  below  is  to  provide  that 
AP  must  adopt  a  new  by-law  which  expressly  provides  that  in 
the  admission  of  members,  the  competitive  element  may  not  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  majority  below  and  the  position  of  the  government  in  this 
court,  because  the  government  in  this  court - 

’The  Chief  Justice  (interposing):  You  mean  that  you  may  or 
may  not  accept  as  members,  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Cahill;  'That  they  say  in  effect  “must”  accept. 

’The  Chief  Justice:  You  must  take  them  in? 

Mr.  Cahill;  You  must,  under  the  effect  of  the  judgment  below, 
take  in  your  competitors. 

The  Chief  Justice:  If  one  railroad  takes  in  another  competitor, 
we  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  that  couldn’t  be  done. 

Mr.  Cahill:  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  find  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  this  court  to  support  the  position  of  the  government  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter:  Before  you  go  on  with  your  case,  do 
I  understand  it  is  the  government’s  position  ( I  have  their  brief, 
but  I  have  not  as  yet  read  it )  and  the  legal  theory  in  dealing  with 
this  case  is  on  the  assumption  that  ther  are  dealing  with  the  same 
stuff  as  though  this  were  peanuts  and  potatoes? 

Mr.  Cahill:  That  is  right.  The  government  abandons  the 
majority  theory  below  that  we  are  going  to  do  this  to  the  press 
because  It  is  the  press,  and  the  government  says:  "No;  we  will  do 
the  same  to  everybody.” 

The  Chief  Justice;  Does  that  mean,  for  instance,  that  a  chain 
store  concern  that  has  built  up  a  great  record  through  its  capacity 
to  buy  and  distribute  goods,  must  take  in  any  competitor  who 
would  like  to  belong  to  the  chain? 

Mr.  Cahill:  I  don’t  know  how  far  they  would  carry  it,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  but  I  do  say  it  affirmatively  appears  in  their  brief 
that  they  would  apply  It,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  says,  to  the 
sale  of  peanuts  as  well  as  all  other  products. 


Questions  from  Bench 
Enliven  Debate  on  AP 

Supreme  Court  Justices  Probe  Agency 
Operations  and  Govenunent's  Attitude 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  6 — Under 
a  barrage  of  questions  from 
til*  bench,  counsel  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  for  the 
Ajsociat^  Press  today  com¬ 
pleted  oral  argument  on  the 
validity  of  a  lower  court  ruling 
which  would  require  AP  to  sell 
its  news  product  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  with  no  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  competitors  and  non¬ 
competitors  of  members  who 
nay  ask  for  the  service. 

Attorneys  for  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  co-defendant,  the 
Ckicago  Tribune,  centered  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  claim  that  the 
New  York  District  Court  ruling 
(that  AP  operates  in  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  act)  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  it  a  public 
utility. 

The  Department  of  Justice  de¬ 
nied  such  a  result^  was  either 
the  purpose  or  the  effect  of  its 
action  or  the  trial  court’s  rul¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  the  government 
asked  that  the  original  order  be 
expanded  to  curb  further  the 
methods  which  it  opposes. 

Jackson  Withdraws 
Eight  of  the  nine  justices  sat 
through  more  than  three  hours 
of  oral  argument.  Justice  Robert 
Jackson  disqualifying  himself 
because  he  was  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  during  the  days 
of  preliminaries  looking  to  the 
suit  which  eventually  was  filed. 

Interruptions  from  the  bench 
began  in  the  first  several  min¬ 
ute*  of  argument  and  continued 
to  the  end.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
asked  several  questions  which 
were  prefaced  by  descriptions  of 
lawful  business  operations  which 
he  said  he  regarded  as  an¬ 
alogous  to  those  of  AP. 

Justice  Frankfurter  told  gov¬ 
ernment  counsel.  Charles  Rugg, 
at  one  point;  “I  cannot  follow 
you  at  all!”  During  one  ex¬ 
change,  the  same  justice  com¬ 
mented  that  a  question  existed 
in  his  mind  whether  the  order 
against  AP,  if  upheld,  couldn’t 
be  duplicated  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  comic  strips  and 
other  feature  material. 

Members  of  the  high  court  in- 
dieated  special  interest  in  the 
daputed  point  whether  Inter- 
JHtional  News  Service  and 
united  Press  are  comparable  in 
scope  and  efficiency  to  AP.  The 
govwmment  has  claimed  AP  is 
essential  to  the  operations  of  a 
"etrapaper,  and  this  has  been 
denied  by  the  press  association. 

Procedure  Questioned 
Whether  the  government  acted 
Proiwly  in  handling  the  case  in 
the  lower  court  through  a  sum- 
">My  judgment  process  was 
qu^oned  by  several  justices. 
Botably  Douglas,  and  it  may  be 
item  in  the  ultimate 
**<^ion.  There  was  no  indi- 
<*tlon  when  a  ruling  might  be 
**pected,  but  the  prospect  is 


that  none  will  be  made  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  least. 

Mr.  Cahill’s  summary  of  the 
AP  position  was  interrupted  sev¬ 
eral  times  by  questions  from 
Chief  Justice  Stone  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  Frankfurter,  the 
latter  asking  whether  an  AP 
membership  is  considered  an  as¬ 
set  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
a  newspaper.  Told  that  it  was, 
he  pursued;  “Is  it  regarded  a 
valuable  asset?” 

Mr.  Cahill  confirmed  the  jus¬ 
tice’s  impression  and  the  point 
was  not  carried  further. 

Early  in  the  proceedings,  the 
AP  lawyer  made  It  clear  his 
client  did  not  approve  the  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  procedure  which 
had  been  employed,  and  said  it 
had  been  resisted  in  the  court 
below  and  an  exception  noted 
as  one  basis  for  asking  reversal. 

The  Essential  Point 

The  essential  point  raised,  he 
said,  is  whether  a  newsgathering 
agency,  created  to  promote  ef¬ 
ficiency,  must  share  its  copy 
with  competitors  of  its  members. 

’The  three-judge  trial  court,  he 
summarized,  did  not  find  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  news  existed  in  AP, 
found  no  evidence  of  suprem¬ 
acy  in  the  field,  and  no  coercion. 
Also,  he  said,  the  record  is  clear 
on  the  point  that  AP  has  never 
“held  out”  to  serve  all  comers, 
and  on  the  fact  that  many  news¬ 
papers  have  flourished  without 
holding  an  association  member¬ 
ship. 

“Did  the  court,”  asked  Justice 
Stone,  “find  supression  of  com¬ 
petition?”  Told  the  special 
court  had  found  expressly  to  the 
contrary,  Stone  frowned  as  if 
slightly  confused,  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  asked:  “Did  the  court 
find  there  was  infringement  on 
the  antitrust  law  in  some  par¬ 
ticular?  Did  they  find  restraint 
of  commerce,  and  if  so  what?” 

Mr.  Cahill  said  the  trial  court 
had  proceeded  on  “the  novel 
doctrine  of  full  illumination." 
’Two  of  the  three  judges,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “imposed  a  hospitality” 
on  AP  by  directing  that  it  re¬ 
ceive  into  membership  all  news¬ 
papers  which  applied.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  competition,  he  said,  the 
decision  cited  the  by-law  which 
provides  that  membership  may 
be  denied  an  applicant  in  a  field 
competitive  with  a  paper  al¬ 
ready  holding  a  membership. 

Returning  to  his  principal 
argument,  Mr.  Cahill  told  the 
justices  AP  news  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  in  substance  from  that  which 
is  furnished  by  competitors  in 
the  association  field — “with  tele¬ 
phone  and  radio,  beats  and 
scoops,  as  they  are  called,  rarely 
occur  today  and  when  they  do 
they  are  of  very  short  duration.” 

■"rhe  record,”  he  reminded,  “is 


barren  of  a  single  instance 
where  lack  of  Associated  Press 
prevented  the  start,  or  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  single  newspaper,  or 
prevented  a  single  newspaper 
from  coming  into  existence.” 

“Does  the  government  specify 
the  method  by  which  an  anti¬ 
trust  law  is  violated?”  asked 
Justice  Stone.  Before  reply  was 
made  he  volunteered:  “I  sup¬ 


posed  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
anti-trust  law  was  to  promote 
competition.  Was  there  a  re¬ 
straint  alleged  here?  If  so, 
what?” 

’The  AP  lawyer  conceded  that 
existing  by-laws  provide  that 
the  competitive  element  may  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and 
said  the  government  takes  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Personalized  Interest 
Is  a  Plus  All  Around 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  La^er 


•‘WE  HAVE  two  advertising 

agencies,  a  big  one  and  a 
small  one,”*  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  a  large  textile  firm  told 
us  not  long  ago,  ‘‘and  you  can 
give  me  the  small  one  every 
time.  It’s  the  one  that  really 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  under¬ 
stand  our  problems  and  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  our  adver¬ 
tising.” 

While  we  disagree  with  the 
implication  that  because  an 
agency  is  large  it  must  become 
impersonal  and  disinterested, 
that  is  an  unfortunate  tendency 
which  sometimes  accompanies 
growth  in  size  and  importance. 
In  fact  it  led  one  advertising 
man  associated  with  a  large 
agency  to  tell  us  recently  that 
he  believed  his  agency  might 
break  from  its  own  weight  in  a 
few  years. 

To  Be  Valued 

However,  we  do  agree  with 
the  textile  man  that  person¬ 
alized,  interested  service  is  an 
asset  which  should  be  valued 
and  encouraged  by  agency  and 
client  alike.  Whether  it  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  large  agency  or  a 
■small  one,  it  is  certainly  as  im¬ 
portant  and  ought  to  be  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  it  is,  for  example,  in 
a  large  department  store  where 
departmental  specialization  has 
given  the  customer  the  same 
sort  of  individual  service  she 
is  accustomed  to  in  the  small 
■shop. 

If  knowledge  accelerates  prog¬ 
ress,  then  increased  familiarity 
with  and  interest  in  a  client’s 
problems  and  policies  as  well  as 
products  should  add  to  an 
agency’s  list  of  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  stories. 

’The  advertising  agency  is  it¬ 
self  a  product  of  an  era  of 
specialization  and  one  of  its 
greatest  services  can  be  to  see 
and  learn  to  understand,  if  it 
will,  the  special  problems  and 
attitudes  of  advertiser  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  To  make  use  of  that 
two-way  knowledge  is  to  sell  in 
the  best  way  possible. 

Evidently  the  small  agency 
which  did  such  a  good  job  for 
the  textile  company  troubled  to 
study  not  only  the  company’s 
problems  but  also  the  company’s 
customers’  problems,  thereby 
reaching  the  climax  of  sale  more 
often  and  more  advantageously. 

Knowing  the  customer  and 
knowing  the  advertiser  estab¬ 
lishes  two  goals  but  bringing 
them  together  in  a  sale  requires 
the  additional  understanding  of 
media,  the  road  between.  By 
its  nature  ...  its  editorial  policy, 
the  type  of  news  and/or  fea¬ 
tures  it  carries,  its  style  of  pres¬ 
entation  ...  a  medium  selects 
its  audience  for  itself  and  for 
its  advertisers. 

If  the  agency  makes  use  of 
that  selectivity  by  directing  its 
copy  accordingly,  high  reader- 
ship  should  be  the  first  result 


and  ascending  sales  of  the 
product  advertised  the  second. 
In  general  the  road  is  missed 
less  often  than  is  the  right 
method  of  traveling  it. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers,  B.  K.  Sandwell,  editor 
of  Saturday  Night,  declared  that 
“too  many  advertisements  were 
lazily  placed  in  a  list  of  pub¬ 
lications  and  were  not  written 
with  regard  to  the  particular 
audience  the  publication  had 
built  up.” 

According  to  a  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  with  which 
Marketing,  weekly  newspaper 
for  Canadian  sales  executives 
and  advertisers,  followed  up 
Mr.  Sandwell’s  speech,  many  in 
the  field  agreed  with  his  criti¬ 
cism. 

H.  J.  Caverhill,  chief  of  the 
creative  department  of  Cock- 
field,  Brown  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
commented  that  copy  men 
should  have  the  list  of  media  to 
be  used  before  them  if  they  are 
to  write  selling  copy  and  assert¬ 
ed  that  “advertising  today  must 
be  more  selective  in  reaching 
its  particular  target.” 

With  the  exception  of  these 
strange  war  days  when  selling 
in  many  fields  is  little  more 
than  order-taking,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  salesman  begins  with  his 
customer’s  self  -  interests  and 
leads  him  step  by  step  back  to 
his  own  goal.  sale.  Advertising 
will  more  completely  pre-sell 
the  customer  if  it  follows  the 
same  route. 

Use  of  Reseorch 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  to¬ 
day  on  the  importance  of  mar¬ 
ket  research  to  the  success  of 
advertising.  Yet.  despite  the 
results  which  show  so  plainly 
how  different  markets  are  from 
each  other  and  how  differently 
various  types  of  customers  re¬ 
act  to  assorted  sales  messages, 
time  and  again  the  same  ad  ap¬ 
pears  in  m^ia  opposite  in  their 
appeal  and  audience. 

An  outstanding  exception  is 
Pepsi  Cola,  the  copy  for  which 
is  specially  prepared  to  suit  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear.  The  results 
there  have  been  gratifying  and 
certainly  seem  to  justify  the 
added  expense  which  is  the 
greatest  drawback  to  specialized 
copy. 

Expensive  research  scarcely 
justifies  itself  if  its  results  are 
not  used  to  make  advertising 
sell  more  goods  and  services 
and  ideas.  An  agency’s  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  a  client’s 
problems  is  of  little  use  to  either 
if  the  knowledge  Isn’t  used  in 
the  copy  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  It  reaches  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  read  and  becomes  con¬ 
vinced. 

Advertising  that  goes  to  a 
formal  dinner  party  in  overalls 


or  visits  a  kitchen  in  mink  is 
going  to  be  snubbed  in  the 
buyer’s  market  just  as  surely 
as  is  the  surly  salesgirl,  once 
peace  and  products*  have  re¬ 
turned. 

Christmas  Present 

MOST  WOMEN  enjoy  a  senti¬ 
mental  tear  or  two  and  even 
dry-eyed  men  have  heartstrings 
susceptible  to  an  occasional  tug 
and  that’s  why  we  liked  and 
read  every  word  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.  ad  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Dec.  2  Chicago 
Tribune.  We’ll  wager  also  that 
there  were  many  others  who 
read  it  just  as  thoroughly  and 
liked  it  just  as  well. 

“Bless  his  heart  ...  he  loves 
you”  was  the  headline  and  re¬ 
produced  on  the  page  were  sev¬ 
eral  letters  written  by  service 
men  the  world  over  to  PShaw, 
the  store’s  personal  shopper, 
Pauline  Shaw,  coupled  with  her 
replies. 

After  reading  this  letter  and 
answer  our  confidence  in  Miss 
Shaw  now  closely  resembles 
that  of  a  four-year-old  in  Santa 
Claus: 

“Dear  Pauline  Shaw”:  wrote 
a  soldier,  “a  radio-phonograph 
and  a  recording  of  ‘Stardust’ 
,  .  .  and  red  roses  on  top  of  the 
radio  with  this  message.  ‘Play 
“Stardust”  and  think  of  me. 
When  I  get  back  we’ll  turn  the 
lights  down  low  and  listen  to¬ 
gether.’  ” 

And  she  answered:  “We 
searched  Chicago  over.  I  think 
we  found  about  the  last  radio  in 
existence,  but  it’s  been  done 
exactly  as  you  wished.  May  you 
be  back  soon  soldier.” 

Same  Difference 

GREAT  MINDS,  the  thoughts 

of  fools  and  the  ideas  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men  get  into  the  same 
channel  every  so  often,  and  the 
latter  did  just  that  this  week. 
On  page  33  of  This  Week  a 
pretty  girl,  applying  Lady 
Esther  cream,  is  shown  in  two 
pictures,  one  captioned  "See  the 
difference!”  and  the  other  “Feel 
the  difference!”  Ten  pages  over 
White  Rock  parallels  with  two 
sketches  of  a  handsome  man 
and  titles  one  “Taste  the  differ¬ 
ence  tonight”  and  the  other 
“Feel  the  difference  tomor- 


Compaigns  &  Accounts 

IN  WHAT  MIGHT  be  taken  for 
a  department  store  ad  at  first 
glance  Calvert’s  Distillers 
CoRP.  presents  Christmas  sug¬ 
gestions  “for  men  of  distinction,” 
featuring,  of  course,  a  bottle  of 
the  blended  whiskey.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  ad  pictures  a  game  set. 
cocktail  set.  cigarette  case  and 
a  man’s  wallet — all  high-priced. 
Copy  blocks  include  actual 
prices  as  well  as  descriptive  ma¬ 
terial.  ’The  gifts  were  selected 
carefuUy  for  their  availability 
in  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  company  carefully  ex¬ 
plains.  The  ad  will  run  in  news¬ 
papers  in  key  cities  during  the 
early  part  of  December. 

With  newspapers  from  coast- 
to-coast  on  the  schedule,  Kinsey 
Distilling  Corp.,  Linfleld,  Pa., 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Retailer  Must 
Profits  Asserts 
J.  C.  Gumming 

The  pros  and  cons  of  fij, 
trade  from  the  viewpoint  of  tht 
advertiser  were  di.scus8«l  lag 
week  by  James  C.  Cummini,  o( 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Fair 
Trade  Council  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Though  he  did  not  undertake 
to  recommend  it  as  a  positively 
necessary  part  of  every  manu¬ 
facturer’s  post-war  plan,  ^  did 
assert,  “It  may  be  possible  in 
the  post-war  years  for  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  build  their  distri¬ 
bution  without  the  active  help 
of  the  retailer.  It’s  a  cinchto 
reason,  though,  that  they’re  do¬ 
ing  the  job  the  hard  way.  If 
the  retailer  carries  his  share  of 
the  promotional  load,  the  adver 
tiser’s  investment  in  advertiiio{ 
will  literally  work  overtime." 

Retailer  Must  Profit 

Competition,  the  return  of 
which  Mr.  Cumming  sees  as  in¬ 
evitable,  is  frequently  coupled, 
he  said,  with  the  term  “cut¬ 
throat”  .and  “cut-throat  and  ‘cut- 
price’  are  too  often  one  and  the 
same.” 

That,  he  believes,  is  reason 
enough  for  the  advertiser  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  Fair  Trade.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  retailer  can’t  be 
expected  to  carry  his  share  d 
promotion  if  he  doesn’t  make 
money  on  the  advertiser’s  prod¬ 
uct. 

“If  he’s  smart  he  not  only 
won’t  push  the  product,”  Mr. 
Cumming  said,  “he’ll  actively 
try  to  kill  its  sale  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  product  on  whidi 
he  does  make  a  profit.” 

He  recalled  several  cases 
of  price-cutting,  all  of  which 
temporarily  increased  sales  of 
the  retailers  involved  but  ulti¬ 
mately  decreased  the  sales  of 
the  manufacturer.  Stores  not 
involved  in  the  “war”  almost  in¬ 
evitably,  he  said,  ceased  to  push 
the  item  and  many  droppM  it 
entirely. 

In  contrast  he  described  the 
case  of  Tailortown  Dresses. 

‘"The  dress  field,  as  you  may 
know,”  he  explained,  “is  highly 
competitive,  and  most  manufac 
turers  feel  that  they  must  soli 
on  an  exclusive  basis.  Tailor- 
town  takes  the  opposite  view¬ 
point  and  sells  everybody.  But 
the  retail  price  of  $5  must  be 
maintained.  To  make  sure,  Taii- 
ortown  Dresses  are  Fair  Tradoi 
As  a  result  Tailortown  has  not 
just  one  but  several  accounts  in 
practically  every  trading  ares 
in  the  country.  And  because 
they  make  money  on  Tailortown 
Dresses,  retailers  like  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.” 

Fair  Trading,  on  the  othtf 
hand,  he  further  pointed  oift 
also  creates  some  distribution 
problems.  The  manufacturer 
must  guarantee  the  sale  to  the 
retailer;  his  price  set-up  becorw 
rigid  which  necessitates  watch¬ 
ing  competitors  very  closdy:  » 
Fair  Trade  policy  must  be 
liced  and  some  large 
ment  stores  insist  on  controuini 
their  own  prices. 
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Director  of  AdTertUing,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

for  men  ONLY!  .  .  .  Here  is  a  variation  of  the  old  idea  for 
“Men’s  Night"  shopping,  for  the  remaining  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Definitions  are  taken  from  a  full-page  ad  used  by  MACY’S 
last  year  (See  cut  for  "revised”  1944  edition),  but  now  cut  up 
to  make  a  complete  series  for  one  of  your  live-wire  women’^  shops. 

Head  it  “SHOPPING  STRATEGY"  and  in  a  box  directly  be¬ 
neath  set  this:  “A  GLOSSARY 
-of  unfamiliar  words  and 
phrases  for — MEN  ONLY!”  In 
each  ad  give  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  definitions,  which  the 
ladies  know  all  about — but  the 
men  only  hear  of!  Follow  each 
definition  with  copy  selling 
that  particular  item  or  kindred 
ones,  and  offering  the  services 
0/  0  personal  shopper  for  men 
oaiy.  Here  are  the  definitions: 

GOSSAMER  —  the  nearest 
thing  to  nothing,  and  better 
in  black!  .  .  .  MANTILLA — to 
frame  the  face,  passion  fash¬ 
ion!  .  .  .  STOLE— a  woman’s 
muffler,  that  like  a  woman, 
goes  on  and  on  and  on!  .  .  . 

GILET  — She  can’t  take  her 
jacket  op,  the  back  of  her 
blouse  isn’t  there!  .  .  .  DICKEY 
-She  still  can’t  take  her  jacket 
off,  the  back  of  her  blouse  isn’t 
there!  .  .  .  HALTER — Surprise! 

She  can  take  her  jacket  ofiF,  but 
'  the  back  of  her  blouse  still 
isn’t  there!  .  .  .  SEQUINS— fe¬ 
male  armor  ( not  impregnable! ) 

.  .  .  DRAWSTRING  HAND¬ 
BAG — ^a  couturier’s  adaptation  of  a  laundry  bag!  .  .  .  RETICULE 
—a  couturier’s  adaptation  of  a  little  laundry  bag!  .  .  .  HOUSE¬ 
COAT — when  a  woman  says  "I  think  I’ll  slip  into  something  more 
comfortable!”  .  .  .  NEGLIGEE — what  she  hopes  she’ll  have  on 
'  when  the  house  burns  down!  .  .  .  BATHROBE — live  alone  and 
lump  it!  . .  .  BEDJACKET— half  a  loaf  in  bed!  .  .  .  MULES— bare- 
back  bedroom  slippers!  . . .  TOILET  WATER — mere  friendship!  .  .  . 
^  PERFUME — it  means  love!  . , .  COLOGNE — marriage  bells!  . . . 
MINK — when  a  woman  turns  around  to  look  at  another  woman, 
that's  mink! 

We’ve  sold  this  entire  series! 

«  •  • 

heads  .  .  .  "Let  Her  Fill  Her  Own  Christmas  Stocking!”  (hose) 
...  "A  Tip  For  Your  Top  Man!”  ,  .  .  “Visit  Our  Robes  Gallery!” 
...  "Fun  Isn’t  Rationed!”  (games)  .  .  .  “Santas  On  Record!” 
(records)  .  .  .  “This  Is  The  Year  For  The  Write  Gift!”  (station¬ 
ery)  ...  “If  You’re  Lucky  Enough  To  Have  Them — Remember 
Them!”  (servants)  .  .  .  “You  CAN  Take  It  With  You!”  (night 
shopping). 

•  •  • 

•  .  .  AND  TAILS!— “Sure  Bring  ’Em  Back,  But  PLEASE,  This 
Year!”  .  .  .  “We’re  Ready  For  The  Charge  Of  The  Late  Bri¬ 
gade!”  .  ,  .  “We’re  Neither  Too  Young  (to  stay  closed)  Nor  Too 
Old  (to  enjoy  a  holiday)”  .  .  .  "Short  Cuts  For  A  Late  Santa!” 

*  «  • 

lazy  season  FOR  COWS  ...  is  the  reason  for  the  butter 
shortage,  according  to  WFA.  It  works  something  like  this: 
Formers  make  less  money  on  butter,  more  for  milk  and  cream 
I  delivered  in  bottles.  We  are  drinking  more  milk,  thus  milk 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
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2,170, 0(X),(X)0  pounds.  This  year  it  stands  at  1,771,000,000.  Milk 
produced  pre-war  about  103  billion  pounds  yearly,  now  about 
118  billion.  That’s  what  your  dairy  accounts  can  tell  customers 
until  the  cows  start  their  overtime  season.  Just  blame  it '  on 
the  cow! 

•  *  * 

THE  MILLENNIUM  IS  HERE!  .  .  .  coming  out  of  Chicago,  now 
in  production,  to  sell  at  89c.  A  gadget  about  eight  inches  long 
that  will  open  cans,  jars,  bottles,  screw  tops,  friction  tops  and 
vacuum  seals,  or  can  be  used  as  a  jar  wrench.  Now  we  know 
we  can  cook! 

GOT  ANY  ANTIQUES?  .  .  .  Better  be  sure,  for  OPA  in  effect  says 
to  be  one  it  must  be  at  least  75  years  old.  Price  control  has 
been  taken  off  services  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  antiques. 
In  addition  they  are  defined  as  articles  which  tend  to  increase 
in  value  because  of  age  and  are  purchased  mostly  for  their  au¬ 
thenticity,  age,  rarity,  etc.  Sales  are  exempt  from  price  ceilings! 

«  *  • 

GOOD  SALESMANSHIP  .  .  .  more  and  more  talked  of  as  some¬ 
thing  you  must  have  to  meet  post-war  competition  in  all  trades, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  in  advertising.  Some  authorities  in  the 
drug  industry  predict  they  can  look  for  a  drop  in  sales  volume 
of  as  much  as  25 if  they  are  not  ready  to  meet  post-war  with 
proper  salesmanship. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  suggests  a  type 
of  advertising  that  should  be  helpful,  not  only  for  them  but  for 
others.  “Put  forth  your  best  efforts”  they  caution  members,  “to 
make  customers  realize  how  much  you  like  to  do  business  with 
them,  and  how  much  you  want  them  to  come  back  and  continue 
to  trade  with  you.  Don’t  wait  until  the  war  is  over,  but  begin 
now — and  help  wash  out  memories  of  slights  and  frayed  nerves. 
Customers  won’t  overlook  these  things  the  day  after  the  war  is 
over — they’ll  tell  you  of  your  faults  of  today  for  years  to  come!” 
*  •  « 

THREE  STRIKES  ...  on  the  match!  Manufacturers  advertising 
their  products  as  the  ultimate  in  effective  advertising  have 
also  run  into  the  war.  According  to  WPB,  approximately  90% 
of  all  the  penny  box  kind  and  25%  of  the  book  type  which  will 
be  produced  in  the  next  six  months  will  go  to  the  overseas  serv¬ 
ices.  That’s  cutting  “Total  City  &  Retail  Trading”  isn’t  it? 
Or  do  they  have  an  Audit  Report? 

•  •  * 

PEORIA,  Ill.  .  .  .  has  something  on  the  ball  all  of  us  should  push. 

These  papers  have  informed  their  accounts  that  any  advertis¬ 
ing  they  will  carry  for  the  sale  of  surplus  war  commodities, 
must  be  submitted  by  a  concern  in  an  established  location,  under 
lease.  ’That  hits  the  fly-by-nights  who  flourished  with  “Army 
&  Navy”  stores  after  the  last  war. 

•  •  • 

LAST  ROSE  ...  of  summer,  could  be  the  title  for  this  dire  dirge! 

There  are  reports  that  the  supply  of  rose  bushes  is  now  shorter 
than  for  any  of  the  war  years.  For  fall  of  next  year,  from  20  to  30 

of  the  old  stand-bys  will  be  definitely  out! 

•  *  • 

PIPE  THIS!  ...  Of  course  you’ve  heard  of  the  line  of  pipes  being 
put  out  for  the  ladies.  Your  account  who  has  pipes  on  hand 
can  probably  make  a  killing  right  now.  One  dealer  says  “by 
polishing  up  our  old  pipes  that  have  been  around  for  years  and 
getting  them  out  where  people  can  see  them,  we  have  no  trouble 
disposing  of  them.  We’ve  already  disposed  of  hundreds  since 
the  cigarette  shortage  became  acute.  We  expect  to  clear  our 
stocks  of  all  outmoded  pipes  during  this  Christmas  season!" 

•  «  • 

HOW  YOU  GONNA  KEEP  ’EM  .  .  .  down  on  the  farm?  Govern- 
.ment  statistics  say  the  cash,  bank  deposits  and  savings  of 
farmers  have  soared  $14  billion  since  the  start  of  the  war!  In 
June,  1940,  there  were  11  million  of  these  farmers,  but  this  year 
the  number  is  down  to  9.6  million. 

The  Agriculture  Department  says  more  people  are  buying 
farms  now  than  ever  before.  This  may  be  taking  up  some  of 
the  slack!  Anyway,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  of 
the  Department  reports  a  five-year  program  that  could  create  a 
$5,546,283,000  outlet  for  goods  and  services  to  3,655,000  rural 
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supply  up,  butter  down.  Pre-war  butter  production  averaged 
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WITH  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

SIDNEY  GARFIELD  (1.)  and  Walter  Guild  (r.)  shown  with  Wd|« 
North,  notionol  advertising  director  oi  the  Oakland  (CoL)  Port- 
Enquirer.  were  speakers  at  a  luncheon  given  recently  by  the  GoiSoU 
&  Guild  advertising  agency  {or  ISO  nationol  representatives  o{  a0 
advertising  media  on  the  patio  oi  their  Son  Francisco  oificos. 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  -1 — Market  re¬ 
search  techniques  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  war  to  peacetime 
distribution  were  subjected  to 
careful  appraisal  by  the  more 
than  500  economists  and  market¬ 
ing  experts  who  attended  the 
two-day  conference  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association  here 
last  week.  Delegates  were  re¬ 
minded  that  research  is  still  not 
a  substitute  for  creative  man¬ 
agement  decisions. 

Application  of  the  consumer 
panel  to  marketing  problems 
was  outlined  by  Harold  H.  Web¬ 
ber,  director  of  research  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  He  said  research 
techniques  cannot  remain  static. 
In  urging  a  wider  acceptance  of 
consumer  purchase  panels  as  a 
means  of  measuring  consumer 
purchasing,  he  contrasted  this 
comparatively  new  technique 
with  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  system 
of  sampling  outlets  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution,  commonly  known  as 
the  Store  Audit 

Draws  Comparison 

"A  consumer  purchase  panel,” 
he  said,  “is  taken  to  include 
only  that  form  of  research  under 
which  data  as  to  purchasing  of 
consumption  goods  are  drawn 
continuously  from  a  fixed  and 
unchanging  sample  of  the  same 
consumers.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  technique  and  the 
store  audit  lies  on  the  last  word: 
where  the  store  audit  uses  a 
fixed  and  unchanging  sample  of 
stores,  the  purchase  panel  uses 
a  sample  of  consumers.  .  .  . 

“If  you  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  marketing  a  new 
product  and  you  realize  that  it 
is  imperative  that  you  have  ade¬ 
quate  consumer  sales  data,  you 
must  decide  the  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  most  useful 
in  a  successful  invasion  of  the 
market.  If  you  believe  that  the 
key  to  the  successful  launching 
is  knowledge  of  distribution, 
dealer  purchases  and  inven¬ 
tories.  extent  of  store  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  promotion,  having 
ready  access  to  a  technique  that 
will  permit  the  testing  of  local 
advertising  and  store  display 
efficiency,  and  a  measure  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  through  a  restricted 
number  and  variety  of  outlets, 
then  you  will  use  the  store  audit 
or  similar  retailer-contact  tech¬ 
nique. 

“If  you  believe  that  the  key 
to  the  new  product’s  success  is 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  family 
purchasing,  brand  switching, 
composition  of  the  families  who 
buy  your  product,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  advisable  to  know 
whether  your  sales  volume  is 
the  result  of  a  relatively  high 
level  of  buying  among  a  small 
proportion  of  families  or  a  lower 
volume  distributed  among  a 
greater  number,  you  will  use  a 
consumer  purchase  panel. 

“If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
you  must  know  all  of  these  facts 
and  many  more,  you  will  use 
both.” 

Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  McCann- 


Erickson,  Inc.,  in  discussing  copy 
re.search,  pointed  out  the  need 
for  more  objective  thinking 
about  radio,  stating  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  say  that  radio  is  showman¬ 
ship  and  cannot  be  subjected 
to  research  techniques.  Listener 
reaction  can  now  be  measured 
by  the  electrical  impulse  method, 
he  said,  and  radio  showmanship 
is  faced  with  having  to  prove 
its  worth. 

The  program  was  built  around 
four  major  marketing  problems 
for  1945;  (1)  locating  and  an¬ 

alyzing  the  size  and  character 
of  the  civilian  market;  (2)  the 
role  of  government  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  civilian  economy: 

(3)  building  and  rebuilding  effi¬ 
cient  distribution  machinery; 

(4)  developing  or  rehabilitating 
sales  organizations. 

Those  in  attendance  were  told 
that  the  urgent  need  of  business 
people  is  to  make  estimates 
geared  to  different  possibilities 
as  to  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  to  be  ready  with 
production  and  marketing  plans 
geared  to  those  estimates. 

T.  G.  MacGowan,  chairman  of 
the  Marketing  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  and 
manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  marketing  re¬ 
.search  department,  declared  it 
is  the  duty  of  industry  in  the 
next  few  months  to  take  every 
step  possible  to  get  into  early 
peacetime  production,  where  re¬ 
conversion  must  be  undertaken. 

Urges  Early  Output 

“I  think  that  the  government 
will  in  the  aggregate  do  about 
as  good  a  job  of  facilitating  the 
post-V-E  Day  transition  as  ban 
be  expected.”  said  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gowan.  “It  is  a  big  job  and 
a  tough  job,  calling  for  a  lot  of 
speed  and  a  lot  of  streamlining 
and  a  lot  of  coordination,  all 
of  which  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve. 

“Business,  too,  must  act  with 
speed,  streamline  its  reconver¬ 
sion  methods  and  coordinate  the 
reconversion  process  within 
each  enterprise.  It  must  do  an 
inspired  job  in  studying  1945’s 
shifting  markets  and  preparing 
for  them.” 

Merchandising  plans  of  the 
future  must  have  as  their  ob¬ 
jective  the  selling  of  products 
through  the  dealer,  not  to  him. 
Charles  Luckman,  president  of 
Pepsodent  division.  Lever  Bros. 
Co.,  told  the  conference.  Such 
a  program,  he  said,  must  be 
well  thought  out,  well  planned 
and  complete. 

He  urged  business  to  start  its 
program  with  an  advertising 
campaign  designed  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  its  product  and 
continue  that  campaign  right 
down  to  the  retailer.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  denounce  the 
belief  that  industry's  only  hope 
for  the  post-war  era  is  to  turn 
on  new  products. 

Although  the  public  has  a 
-*'»ht  ♦o  exoect  better  products, 
Mr.  Luckman  said,  "business 


owes  too  much  to  its  investors  to 
dump  untried  quickies  on  the 
market  at  the  war’s  end.  There 
are  too  many  dreams  of  new 
items  to  be  delivered  f.o.b.  vic¬ 
tory.  Miracles  take  time.” 

Lyman  Hill,  director  of  sales 
research  for  Servel,  Inc.,  also 
took  some  of  the  “blue  sky”  out 
of  the  refrigerator  post-war 
market,  asserting  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  buy  2,500.000  refriger¬ 
ators  per  year,  rather  than  the 
.5.000,000  predicted  by  some 
"lookers  into  the  future.” 

Dr.  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst  of 
the  20th  Century  Fund  predicted 
average  1945  prices  would  re¬ 
main  near  1944  levels,  but  that 
consumer  income  would  de¬ 
crease.  Purchasing  power  will 
he  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than 
in  1941,  he  said. 

“Assuming  the  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  over  this  winter,” 
he  said  that  “there  will  be  cut¬ 
backs  in  war  production  of  at 
least  40%  and  probably  more, 
and  the  war  with  Japan  will 
continue  at  an  increas^  tempo 
and  will  last  at  least  until  the 
end  of  1945,  and  prices  will  av¬ 
erage  around  current  levels  dur¬ 
ing  1945. 

“It  is  already  clear  that  the 
economic  peak  of  the  war  effort 
has  passed.  .  .  .  We  are  now  on 
our  way  to  more  normal  levels 
of  production  and  income,  but 
how  rapid  and  extensive  this 
decline  will  be  even  my  assump¬ 
tions  do  not  permit  me  to  fore¬ 
see.  However,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
consumer  income  in  dollars  of 
present  purchasing  power  will 
decline  from  the  plateau 
reached  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
it  rose  in  reaching  that  plateau. 

“We  can  expect  ’consumer 
income’  to  amount  to  about  $74 
billion  in  the  last  half  of  1944 
equal  to  the  last  half  of  1943 — 
to  about  $68  billion  in  the  first 
half  of  1945  and  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $63  billion  in  the  last  half  of 
next  year — a  total  of  $131  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  entire  year  of 
1945.” 

Edwin  B.  George,  economist 


for  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  said  “tig 
record  may  show  spot  authoria- 
tion  to  be  one  of  the  most  eflee 
tive  transition  devices."  Ht 
.said  resources  released  by  tig 
defeat  of  Germany  might  lug 
port  an  output  of  civilian  goodt 
equalling  the  boom  year  of  194] 
and  that  the  need  for  decisions 
on  reconversion  is  urgent. 

Mr.  MacGowan  of  Fireitaot 
predicted  that  unemployment 
next  year  will  climb  from  tht 
present  “one  million  or  so"  to 
between  three  and  four  milUot. 

William  H.  Spencer,  regiontl 
director  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  while  adinittini 
that  “some  thinking”  must  be 
done  about  the  problem  of  it 
mobilization  and  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction.  said  the  major  empha¬ 
sis  must  still  be  on  keeping  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  at  the  job 
of  producing  war  goods. 

■ 

Full  Coverage  Urged 
For  Apparel  Field 

Hailing  the  world  leadership 
of  the  American  fashion  in^ 
tries  as  “A  Great  Amerinn 
Achievement,”  Women’t  War 
Daily  this  week  launched  a  caa- 
paign  among  the  newspapers  ol 
the  U.  S.  for  greater  recognltioii 
of  the  war-time  performance  oi 
these  industries. 

“The  American  fashion  indus¬ 
tries,”  stated  Publisher  L.  W. 
Fairchild  in  a  letter  to  publi*- 
ers,  “far  from  weakening  under 
the  absence  of  outside  inspira¬ 
tion.  have  grown  and  developed 
with  typical  American  vitaliV 
Designers  have  emerged— fa» 
ion  centers  have  sprung  up  aD 
across  the  country.  Production 
of  apparel  and  textiles  hs» 
reached  new  peaks.” 

Mr.  Fairchild  urges  that  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editors  gi« 
the  public  full  and  infom» 
news  coverage  on  American  fnsi- 
ions.  Subsequent  open  Id}**! 
will  tell  of  the  more  detailed 
achievements  of  these  industries 
which  merit  editorial  attentk* 
Six  or  more  such  messages  wm 
be  addressed  to  the  editors  and 
publishers. 
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TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  JAPANESE  PICTURE  AND  A  PROBLEM  NEARER  HOME 


Ethridge  Urges  Stress 
On  News,  Editorials 


KENT.  Ohio,  Dec.  7 — In  con¬ 
cocting  “a  love  potion  to  win 
our  public  back  to  confidence,” 
Mark  Ethridge, 
vice  -  president 
and  publisher  of 
the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and 
rimes,  would 
put  in  a  dash  of 
well-paid  brains 
from  the  news 
rooms. 

He  outlined 
his  “new  ap- 
proich"  for  get-  , . 

ting  out  news-  ttondgo 
papers  in  the 

annual  Mellett  lecture  today  at 
Kent  University,  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Mellett  Foun¬ 
dation  of  New  York  University 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Don 
R.  Mellett,  ^itor  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  who  was 
murdered  in  1926  as  an  after- 
mth  to  his  crusade  against 
crime. 

"I  wouldn’t  worry  much  about 
the  future  of  the  press  in  Amer- 
he  said,  “if  publishers  got 
to  Iwing  reporters,  to  being 
fwtors;  if  they  would  give  up 
uieir  dreams  of  being  big  shots 
wielding  political  power.  A 
heshness  would  come  into  our 
^torial  pages:  a  new  approach 
w  our  news  coverage,  a  new 
sympathy  for  all  viewpoints  and 
a  greater  effort  to  reconcile 
them.” 

He  spoke,  he  said,  from  his 
own  experience  as  the  publisher 
of  three  newspapers  in  the  last 
to  years,  giving  most  of  his 
tme  and  effort  to  the  news  and 
Mi^al  content.  If  the  pub- 
j™*”  are  guilty  of  almost  in- 
stupidity,  he  said,  it  is 
in  their  distorted  penny- 
pinching  they  have  let  most  of 
ineir  talent  get  away  from  them. 


“Many  a  bureaucrat,”  he 
charged,  “is  a  refugee  from  the 
low  pay  of  a  newspaper  office.” 
And  he  added:  “I  hold  it  to  be 
not  only  bad  business,  but  al¬ 
most  a  betrayal  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  and  obli¬ 
gation  for  newspapers  of  this 
country  to  cling  to  the  idea  that 
they  can  go  on  being  as  half- 
baked  and  as  superficial  as 
most  of  them  have  been  in  the 
past. 

“Yet,  if  we  newspapers  are  not 
to  surrender  to  the  news  mag¬ 
azines  and  to  the  more  serious, 
magazines  the  entire  field  of  re¬ 
porting  and  interpretation  in  all 
but  the  simplest  fields,  such  as 
police  court  reporting,  we  must 
find  the  men  to  staff  our  papers 
who  have  the  understanding  of 
these  things.  Color  printing  will 
not  save  us;  pretty,  trick  typog¬ 
raphy  that  says  nothing  will  not 
save  us.” 

Questions 

How  many  reporters,  he 
asked;  indeed,  how  many  edi¬ 
tors  or  publishers,  understand 
and  can  convey  to  the  public 
the  meaning  of  the  Wagner- 
Dingell-Murray  Bill,  a  “measure 
that  has  profound  implications 
for  all  the  people  of  this 
country?” 

As  an  employer,  he  asserted, 
the  publisher  comes  to  have  a 
defensive  attitude  about  labor 
that  completely  distorts  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  labor's  rightful  place  m 
our  economy,  “and  the  farm,  to 
most  of  otu-  big  publishers,  is  a 
good  place  to  go  hunting.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  declared  he 
agrees  with  Edward  L.  Bernays 
and  with  others  “who  feel  and 
say  that  unless  there  is  a  better 
measure  of  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  people, 
the  people  will  undertake  to 
make  their  own  construction  of 


the  first  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  move  legislatively 
to  correct  what  they  regard  as 
abuses  in  the  press.” 

There  is  nothing  more  con¬ 
fused  or  confusing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world,  he  added,  than  in¬ 
terpretations  that  are  given  to 
freedom  of  the  press.  To  some, 
he  said,  it  is  the  right  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  be  as  vicious  as  he 
wants  to  be  and  tell  anyone  who 
doesn’t  like  it  to  “go  start  a 
newspaper  of  your  own.” 

“The  newspaper  business.” 
said  the  speaker,  “has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  where  a  man 
with  ideas  or  even  brains  can 
start  a  newspaper.  He  must 
have  money." 

Warning  that  the  i)eople  can 
take  out  what  they  put  into 
a  constitution,  even  without  an 
election  because  the  Supreme 
Court  “does  follow  the  election 
returns,”  Mr.  Ethridge  said: 
“We  can  at  least  make  a  start 
toward  reconciliation  with  the 
people  if  we  come  back  to  the 
concept  that  freedom  of  the 
press  means  their  right  to  have 
the  truth  in  our  news  columns, 
without  the  taint  of  prejudice, 
without  bias,  without  favor.  A 
great  part  of  the  misxinderstand- 
ing  comes  from  the  fact  that  too 
many  publishers  ard  not  content 
to  give  the  reader  an  even  break 
by  giving  him  pure  and  unde¬ 
filed  news  stories.” 

■ 

Ma}.  McKee  Named 

Washington,  Dec.  7  —  Maj. 
Oliver  McKee,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
for  many  years  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  has  been 
appointed  executive  officer  of 
the  publicity  and  psychological 
warfare  section.  First  U.S.  Army. 
He  was  a  first  lieutenant  in 
World  War  I  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  major  in  1943.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of 
Military  Government  at  Char¬ 
lottesville  and  went  overseas  in 
January,  1944,  arriving  in  France 
on  D-Day  plus  6.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Press  Club 
and  Overseas  Writers. 


PW  Names  Cooke 

Appointment  of  M.  G.  Cooke, 
former  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  as 
manager  of  the  Latin-American 
division  of  the  company,  hoe 
been  announced  by  A.  Warren 
Norton,  president.  Cooke 
joined  Press  Wireless  in  1932 
as  on  operator  in  the  Son 
Francisco  office.  Since  then  he 
has  served  in  various  capa¬ 
cities  in  Tokyo.  Shanghai. 
Manila,  London  and  South 
America. 

PROs,  Medical  GI's 
Study  Journalism 

A  unique  course  in  GI  journal¬ 
ism  was  laimched  Dec.  4  by  the 
Medical  Training  Section  Public 
Relations  office.  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  to  train  editors  and 
reporters  for  overseas  mimeo¬ 
graphed  unit  newspapers  and  for 
writing  news  stories  for  home 
town  newspapers.  Flame,  the 
camp  publication,  reports. 

Maj.  Arthur  E.  Mealiff.  PRO. 
directs  the  course  for  PRO’S  and 
former  newsmen  in  the  mfxllcal 
units,  but  T/Sgt.  Ed  A.  Leary, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Record 
and  member  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Poet  and 
Telegmm  and  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  is  “dean.”  Sgt.  Leary  was 
for  two  years  editor  of  the  CNS 
prize-winning  Camp  Livingston. 
La.,  Communique. 

Also  on  the  faculty  are  M/Sgl 
Gale  Burgess,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  AssociaM  Press 
bureau;  Sgt.  Daniel  Miles,  Chi¬ 
cago  AP  bureau,  for  the  post 
year  editor  of  the  Camp  Grant 
lU..  Sentimel;  T/S  Mahlon  White, 
publisher  of  a  string  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  weeklies,  and  T/S 
Henry  Shaffer,  former  Boston 
advertising  man,  later  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Camp  Edwards. 
Mass.,  News. 
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La  Roche  Rinsing'Spots 
So  Blue  Can  Jingle 


By  Jerry  Wcdker 

BLUE  NETWORK  members  who 

have  begun  to  sing  the  "cow¬ 
catcher  blues" 

“spots”  are  be- 
ing  removed 
have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  Chester 
J.  LaRoche,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice- 
chairman  —  he 
used  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales¬ 
man  once  him¬ 
self — that  radio's 
cash  registers 
will  jingle  more 
when  the  Jingles 
are  gone. 

Spot  announce¬ 
ments,  he  said,  are  driving 
listeners  away.  To  him  those 
little  breaks  between  major  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  hitch-hikers  of 
the  air  waves. 

Right  away,  Station  WJZ.  New 
York,  is  going  to  do  something 
about  it,  Mr.  LaRoche  an¬ 
nounced,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
Advertisers  are  being  notified 
that  no  spot  commercials  will 
be  accept^  by  the  station  for 
use  between  8  and  10  p.m.  daily. 
In  one  hour.  Blue's  executive 
director  discovered,  WJZ  broad¬ 
cast  15  commercials. 

“After  WJZ.”  he  said,  “it  will 
become  the  Blue  Network 
policy.” 

"Advertising  Creates  Profits" 

Previously,  WWJ,  the  Detroit 
News  station,  had  announced  a 
ban  on  all  transcribed  commer¬ 
cial  announcements  after  next 
Feb.  1.  Only  live  spot  programs 
will  be  aired,  liiis  has  led 
already  to  protests  of  other 
radio  operators,  some  of  them 
intimating  it  was  purely  the 
viewpoint  of  a  newspaper-owned 
station  to  eliminate  transcrip¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  LaRoche,  in  a  trade  press 
interview  in  New  York,  went  all 
out  for  cleaning  up  the  little 
commercials  which,  he  believes, 
detract  from  the  value  of  an¬ 
nouncements  made  by  the  half- 
hour  program  sponsors.  Time 
signals  are  enough  on  the  breaks, 
he  said. 

What's  more,  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work  is  going  to  refuse  to  adver¬ 
tise  “cei^in  products,”  because 
Mr.  LaRoche,  onetime  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  and  chairman  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council  until  he 
took  up  the  radio  job  recently, 
is  convinced  that  it’s  advertising 
that  really  makes  money. 

If  the  product  is  there  and 
the  price  is  right,  he  *said,  ad¬ 
vertising  creates  the  real  profits. 

Mr.  LaRoche  admits  he 
knew  more  about  running  a 
radib  network  before  he  got  into 
one  than  he  does  now,  but  he 
has  given  it  considerable  sttidy 
and  come  out  with  ideas  wdiich 
he  hopes  will  make  the  Blue, 
which  was  “everything  NBC 
didn’t  want,”  definitely  one  of 
the  Big  Three. 

“If  we’re  not  thinking  right.” 
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he  said,  “we’ll  pay  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

One  of  the  things  he’s  think¬ 
ing  about  is  taking  over  the 
Center  Theater  at  Rockefeller 
Center  and  a  big  movie  studio 
in  Hollywood  as  points  of  origin 
for  programs.  As  for  money  to 
build  up  radio,  he  says  “all  you 
need  are  ideas.”  ’  His  ideas  are 
concentrated  on  programming, 
with  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  news. 

“Some  people  in  Washington,” 
he  commented,  “think  news  com¬ 
mentators  should  not  be  spon¬ 
sored.  That’s  too  bad.  Many 
commentators  would  like  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  public,  but  the  net¬ 
works  are  combating  that  vig¬ 
orously  where  we  can.  Winchell 
and  Pearson  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  their  reliability  and 
authenticity,  yet  they  have  be¬ 
come  almost  institutions.  Winch¬ 
ell  deserves  merit  for  his  fervor 
and  pioneering  spirit  on  behalf 
of  the  little  fellow. 

“To  those  who  cry  ‘Throw  him 
off!’  I  ask,  where  is  freedom  of 
speech?  Our  lawyers  are  check¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  a  net¬ 
work.” 

Drew  Pearson,  incidentally,  it 
was  revealed  by  Mr.  LaRoche, 
has  gone  ahead  of  Kate  Smith 
in  rating  and  Walter  Winchell 
is  not  far  behind  Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly,  the  program  most 
persons  listen  to. 

Covering  the  election  returns 
cost  the  Blue  Network  about 
$70,000,  Mr.  LaRoche  reported, 
and  it  cancelled  $60,000  worth 
of  commercial  shows  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum 
sessions,  with  a  25  to  30%  gain 
in  listeners. 

Give  the  People  the  Truth! 

Blue’s  program  men  are  think¬ 
ing  about  pre-testing  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  discussed  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  the  Air  to  find  out  what 
persons  are  really  Interested  in, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Blue,  Mr. 
LaRoche  said,  is  to  give  organ¬ 
ized  labor  “as  much  time  as  it 
needs  to  tell  its  story;  not  as 
little  as  we  can.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  radio  be  used 
to  the  utmost,  even  in  a  political 
campaign?”  he  queried,  defend¬ 
ing  the  Democrats’  dramatic 
presentation  on  the  night  before 
elaction,  and  describing  the  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll  as  a  fact-finder,  not  a 
guesser. 

Dewey,  he  said,  was  the  first 
candidate  nominated  through 
the  pressiu-e  of  public  opinion. 

“Give  the  people  the  truth  and 
they’ll  take  care  of  themselves, 
in  a  democracy,”  Mr.  LaRoche 
remarked.  “If  the  Democrats 
or  any  others  do  something  raw, 
the  public  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  One  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  art  of  com- 
mimications  is  developing  so 
rapidly,  it’s  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  it,  but  radio  can  get  the 
truth  to  the  people  much  faster 
than  the  newspapers. 

“We  will  work  with  the  FCC, 


not  fight  it,  if  it's  right  in  the 
broad  overall  conception  of  a 
network,  but  we  don’t  have  to 
take  second  place  to  Wheeler  or 
anyone  else.” 

'Television  is  just  “in  the  think 
stage,”  Mr.  LaRoche  said,  “but 
we  have  the  edge  on  the  movies. 
They’re  horrified  because  we 
know  how  to  give  away  a  show 
to  sell  a  product  and  they  don’t.” 
He  disclosed  that  Stanley  Josse- 
loff,  erstwhile  lawyer  and  Y  &  R 
executive,  had  been  retained  as 
a  talent  buyer,  to  start  with  the 
advertiser's  problem  and  then 
search  Hollywood  and  the  night 
clubs  for  stars  who  will  go  on 
the  air  “the  right  way  to  help 
the  product.” 

One  type  of  program  Mr.  La¬ 
Roche  doesn't  “go  for”  is  the 
one  where  “big  brains”  dominate 
and  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  sponsor  to  get  across  the 
story  of  the  product  to  which 
the  listeners  should  be  grateful 
for  the  program. 

■ 

Philadelphians  Win 
Drive  for  New  Home 

Phujvdelphia,  Dec.  6 — After 
several  months’  controversy  re¬ 
garding  a  proposed  new  home 
for  America’s  oldest  newspaper 
club,  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
of  this  city  has  finally  won  out 
in  its  desire  to  occupy  palatial 
new  quarters  at  1523  Locust  St. 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  objec¬ 
tions  having  been  withdrawn  by 
church  interests  for  a  time  op¬ 
posed  to  the  building  being  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  fraternal  club. 

One  of  the  city’s  oldest 
churches,  the  First  Presbyterian, 
located  near  the  Pen  and  Pen¬ 
cil’s  new  home,  filed  protests  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  ground  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  would  be  dis¬ 
pensed  to  working  men  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  A  public  hearing 
in  the  matter  was  scheduled,  but 
on  the  appointed  day  last  week, 
the  objectors  did  not  appear  and 
subsequently  sent  word  they 
.were  no  longer  opposed. 

President  Thomas  J.  LaBrum 
and  his  associates  are  outlining 
a  new  membership  drive  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  boost  mem¬ 
bership  from  a  current  list  of 
350  to  double  that  number,  in¬ 
cluding  former  newspaper  men, 
advertising  executives  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  workers.  The  club 
will  revive  in  1945  a  series  of 
awards  for  local  journalistic 
feats  of  excellence. 

■ 

Action  Shots  for  Ads 

Combat  photos  particularly 
suitable  for  advertising  use  are 
being  offered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  of  the  Fourth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict  in  a  four-page  clip  sheet 
entitled,  “Frontline  Photo  News.” 
'Die  sheet,  issued  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month,  con¬ 
tains  from  16  to  24  ofikial  pic¬ 
tures  with  captions  received  di¬ 
rect  from  war  zones.  The  pho¬ 
tos  which  may  be  ordered  by 
number  come  in  eight-by-ten- 
inch  glossy  prints.  Requests  for 
the  photo  sheet  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to:  Editor,  Frontline 
Photo  News,  Public  Relations 
Department,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
210  West  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  All  pictures 
have  been  cleared  for  publica¬ 
tion. 


Marston,  Stoipe 
In  New  Posts 
In  Des  Moines 

John  Marston,  promotion  nun- 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (h.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  has  been  ip- 
pointed  assistant  on  -the  ezac- 
utive  staff  of  the  newspuen. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by 
rand  E.  Stoipe. 

Marston  became  promotion 
manager  of  the  Cowles  nevr 


Marston  Stoipe 

papers  in  Des  Moines  in  1931 
succeeding  Vernon  Myers,  wko 
joined  the  New  York  advertiiini 
staff  of  the  Cowles  picture  mifi- 
zine  Look.  He  was  1944  vice 
president  of  the  National  New 
paper  Promotion  Assn.  A  nativt 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  m 
graduated  from  the  Missouri 
University  School  of  Journalism 
in  1933  with  a  master's  degtee 

A  former  member  of  the  lool 
advertising  department  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune,  Stoipe  has 
been  for  the  past  two  and  a  ball 
years  advertising-sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Sargent  4  Co. 
Des  Moines.  He  has  been  in 
advertising,  sales  and  promotloii 
work  in  Iowa  for  14  years. 

■ 

Nurse  Recruiting 
Support  Needed 

Continuing  the  emergency 
campaign-^for  the  recruitment  oi 
nurses  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Nurae 
Corps  (E&P,  Oct.  21,  p.  «) 
started  by  the  War  Advert!^ 
Council,  another  campaigo 
guide  which  maps  advertisinj 
on  the  theme  for  newspapen. 
periodicals  and  radio  has  been 
released  through  the  Army  Re 
cruiting  Publicity  Bureau. 

Statements  from  Maj.  Gen 
Norman  T.  Kirk,  U.  S.  Army 
Surgeon  General,  Col.  Florence 
A.  Blanchfield,  superintendent 
Army  Nurse  Corp,  and  a  typicil 
wounded  American  soldier  enr 
phasize  the  critical  need. 

The  section  devoted  to  data 
and  ads  for  newspaper  use  ai» 
includes  an  expression  of  conr 
dence  in  America’s  press  and 
the  job  it  can  do  to  put  over  w 
campaign.  Mats,  posters  and 
folders  are  available  for  ordff 
Ing  through  the  Recruiting  Pub" 
licity  Bureau,  U.  S.  Army,  Gor 
ernors  Island,  New  York. 

■ 

"Thank  You" 

Lansburgh’s  department  s^ 
in  Washington,  Di  C.,  took  • 
full-page  ad  recently  in  i* 
Washington  Star  to  annoi^ 
that  Pennsylvania-Central  ^ 

lines  had  bought  a  $100,000  Wn 
Bond  from  them. 
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Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

■BiTOR  &  PUILISHER  fMT  D*CMnb«r  9.  1944 


The  personality  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
apparent,  first,  in  its  physical  make-up  and  head¬ 
lines.  But  it  is  the  personalities  of  its  writers,  ar¬ 
tists  and  editors  which  makes  the  cold  type  come 
alive  .  .  .  which  gives  the  printed  page  its  vivid 
reality,  its  far-reaching  significance. 

And  just  as  a  well-liked  friend  finds  a  steady  wel¬ 
come  in  your  home  because  you  enjoy  his  person¬ 
ality,  so  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  eagerly  sought 
each  morning  by  its  readers.  Such  a  welcome  day 


after  day  creates  a  living  force  in  the  community 
in  which  it  circulates. 

Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so  many 
potential  buyers  of  your  product,  or  your  service, 
and  at  so  little  cost,  in  the  Cleveland  2'in-l  market, 
consisting  of  (1)  Greater  Cleveland,  and  (2)  the 
26  adjacent  coundes.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
is  the  one  metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches 
every  single  one  of  the  *143  cities  and  towns  that 
make  up  this  thriving  market. 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngxtown  are  not  included. 


Personality  in 
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Knight  Asserts 
Press  Will  Not 
GiveUpFreedom 

Chicago  News  Publisher 
Tells  Need  for  Militant 
Press,  Despite  Its  Critics 

Chicago,  Dec.  4  —  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Dailg  News,  told  several  hun¬ 
dred  Chicago  business  leaders 
today  that  American  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  choose  to  surrender 
to  any  political  group  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  fight  to  maintain 
freedom  of  the  press,  even  if  it 
takes  the  last  dollar  from  their 
tills. 

Mr.  Knight.  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  outlined  his  philosophy 
to  members  of  the  Chicago  As- 
.sociation  of  Commerce  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  all  of  the 
Chicago  dailies,  except  one. 
were  represented.  Included  at 
the  speakers’  table  were  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

Not  a  Worshipper  of  Tradition 

Mr.  Knight,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  “appearance  of  har¬ 
mony"  among  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers.  smilingly  cautioned  his  au¬ 
dience  not  to  “take  it  too  seri¬ 
ously.” 

He  said  he  believed  in  com¬ 
plete  political  independence  of 
his  newspapers;  in  factual  news 
presentation  and  vigorous  edi¬ 
torial  comment.  “I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  did  in  the  past,”  he 
declared.  “I  didn’t  come  here 
to  inherit  any  of  the  disputes  of 
the  past.  I  am  not  a  great  wor¬ 
shipper  of  tradition.” 

Directing  his  attention  to  the 
broad  challenge  facing  all  news¬ 
papers.  especially  since  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt  to  a 
fourth  term.  Mr.  Knight  frankly 
told  his  audience  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  under  public  suspicion. 
This  condition,  he  said,  dates 
back  to  the  early  20’s,  when  pub¬ 
lishers  failed  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  public  mind 
and  neglected  to  note  the  trend 
of  thinking  which  led  to  the 
New  Deal. 

Press  the  'Whipping  Boy' 

“President  Roosevelt  has  tried 
to  make  the  press  the  whipping 
boy  of  his  administration,”  said 
Mr.  Knight,  who  point^  out 
that  “small-fry  politicians”  have 
picked  up  the  idea  from  the  na¬ 
tional  administration  and  when¬ 
ever  the  press  has  opposed  such 
politicians  it  has  been  the  target 
of  abuse. 

He  also  mentioned  that  cer¬ 
tain  radio  commentators  have 
also  added  their  voices  to  crit¬ 
icizing  the  press,  charging  that 
American  newspapers  have  lost 
their  power.  Knight  replied  to 
radio  critics,  by  asserting: 

“We  are  not  seeking  power. 
We  want  to  print  the  facts  and 
help  the  public  make  up  its  own 
mind.  Few  readers  leave  a 
newspaper  if  they  think  that 


paper  is  honest  In  its  opinions. 
Radio  is  a  facility:  it  doesn’t  en¬ 
dorse  anything.  Radio  exists  by 
government  license.  When  cnt- 
ics  became  too  critical  they  are 
removed.” 

Newspapers  are  the  last  line 
of  defense  in  this  country,  he  as¬ 
serted  in  replying  to  those  crit¬ 
ics  since  the  last  election  who 
would  have  the  press  remain 
silent  “and  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  majority.”  Mr.  Knight  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  principles  for 
which  newspapers  opposed  the 
present  administration  are  just 
as  important  today  as  before  the 
election. 

“Our  critics  seem  to  think  we 
should  give  up,”  he  remarked. 
“We  do  not  choose  to  surrender. 
We  will  fight  to  maintain  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  even  if  it  takes 
our  last  dollar  in  the  till.” 

Mr.  Knight  .said  the  Fourth 
Term  means  more  sociali.sm  in 
this  country,  more  absolutism 
and  more  of  a  labor  government. 

The  Republican  party  has 
failed  to  appeal  to  the  younger 
generation,  he  added,  and  un¬ 
less  it  can  gain  the  confidence  of 
young  people.  Americans  can 
expect  a  repetition  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  four  na¬ 
tional  elections. 

He  warned  his  audience  not 
to  conclude  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  not  run  again.  “No  Roose¬ 
velt  ever  quits.”  he  said. 

As  president  of  ASNE,  Mr. 
Knight  touched  briefly  on  the 
crusade  for  international  press 
freedom  and  he  explained  the 
need  for  maintaining  Press 
Wireless  as  an  independent  com¬ 
munications  agency. 

■ 

Dewey  to  Address 
N.  Y.  AP  Association 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5 — Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  will  make  his  first 
public  appearance  since  his  va¬ 
cation,  following  his  defeat  for 
the  Presidency,  Dec.  11  when  he 
addresses  the  New  York  State 
Associated  Press  Association 
here. 

The  governor  will  speak  “off 
the  record”  to  the  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  of  the 
state. 

Alan  Gould,  assistant  general 
manager  of  AP,  will  be  among 
the  speakers  at  a  morning  ses¬ 
sion. 

A  luncheon  will  be  addressed 
by  E.  K.  Butler,  a  veteran  AP 
picture  editor,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  European  front. 

■ 

Day  on  Traitor  List 

The  London  Daily  Mail  said 
this  week  that  a  nearly-com¬ 
pleted  official  list  of  so-called 
British  and  American  traitors 
living  in  Axis  territory  and  paid 
by  Axis  sources  included  the 
names  of  nearly  50  British, 
about  half  of  whom  were 
women,  and  about  50  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Heading  the  American 
faction  was  the  name  of  Donald 
Day,  former  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  at  Riga,  who  was 
dismissed  by  the  ’Tribune  when 
he  failed  to  heed  instructions  to 
return  to  the  U.  S.  Day  is  now 
reported  to  be  a  radio  commen¬ 
tator  in  Berlin. 


New  York  Readers  Demanded 
the  NEA  Feoture  . . . 


THIS  CURIOUS  WORLD  By  William  Fergus*. 


. . .  and  Got  It! 


Lee  li.  Wood,  Executive  Editor  of  the  New  York 
W orld-Telegram,  wrote  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 

President  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.: 

“I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  an  interesting  and  enlertaininf 
feature  you  have  in  ‘Curious  World’? 

“Not  so  very  long  ago  we  decided  to  save  some  space. 
Since  we  print  a  goodly  number  of  panels  we  decided 
eliminate  what  we  thought  was  the  least  attractive,  name!) 
‘Curious  World.’ 

“We  soon  found  out  that  our  readers  didn’t  agree  with  our 
judgment.  Letters  of  protest  began  to  roll  in  with  the  resuH 
lhal  we  restored  ‘Curious  World’  to  its  spot  in  the  World- 
'relegram.  and  it  is  still  there. 

“/  think  too  often  we  don't  truly  appreciate  the  fine  featura 
that  NEA  provides  ns.  But  our  readers  do.” 


New  York  NEA  Service,  Inc.  oi«J 
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THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


41  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
.Wit'  Yorh  ^>iin  among  responsible  people. 


“I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Sun 
for  years  because  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  best  balanced  newsfMpers  in 
the  United  States.  Its  attitude  on 
the  question  of  obedience  to  law 
has  impressed  everyone,  I  think.” 

SETON  PORTER,  Prasidant, 

National  Distillars  Products  Corp. 


“The  Sun  has  been  my  evening 
paper  for  many  years  because  it 
presents  all  the  news  in  a  well* 
organized,  fair  manner  and  it  is  an 
easy  paper  to  read.  Your  financial 
and  sports  pages  are  outstanding — 
I  especially  like  Grantland  Rice.” 

THOMAS  F.  McCarthy,  Pratidant, 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc. 


“The  Sun  is  a  sound,  conservative, 
courageous  newspaper.  I  have  great 
admiration  for  George  Sokolsky 
ard  David  Lawrence  —  they’re 
champions  of  American  principles, 
and  the  ‘Who’s  News  Todasr’  pro¬ 
files  by  Delos  W.  Lovelace  never 
fail  to  amuse  me.” 

PHILIP  LIEBMANN,  Vico  Prasidant, 

Liobmann  Brawarias 


“It  was  The  Sun’s  writers  that  won 
me  over  years  ago.  They  make  the 
news  and  present  -  day  problems 
clear  and  understandable,  and 
they’re  conservative.  I  like  The 
Sun’s  humor  and  sports  news,  too 
— Dave  Boone,  ‘Hi’  Phillips  and 
Grantland  Rice  are  top-notchers.” 

MAJOR  JAY  A.  UMPLEBY,  Salas  & 

Publicity  Director,  B.  Cribari  &  Sons 


The  Sun  is  highly  complimented  to 
number  among  its  regular  readers  a 
high  proportion  of  industrial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  whose  opinions  of 
newspapers  as  well  as  business  matters 
are  a  criterion.  The  acclaim  of  these 
executives  of  the  wine,  beer  and  liquor 
industry  also  gives  impetus  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organization 
whose  independent  research  rates  The 
New  York  Sun  "one  of  America's  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  find  The  Sun  a  very  reliable  and 
enjoyable  newspaper.  I  like  its  edi¬ 
torials  and  its  format  and  I  wouldn’t 
miss  ‘Hi’  Phillips  for  anything — 
sometimes  he  makes  me  smile  and 
sometimes  he  makes  me  weep,  but 
he  always  makes  me  relax.” 

R.  J.  SCHAEFER,  Prutidsnt, 

F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Breweries 


Start  a  Paper,  They  Said; 
So  He  Made  $3,000,000 


HOME  for  the  first  time  since 

he  was  ordered  to  London  ai- 
most  three  years  ago  to  “Start 
a  newspaper,” 

Lt.  Col.  Ensley  _ 

Llewellyn  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash., 
told  reporters  at 
a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  New 
York  this  week 
how  his  brief  in¬ 
structions  re¬ 
sulted  in  the 
founding  of 
S  tars  and 
Stripes,  Amer¬ 
ican  service- 
men’s  news-  Llewellyn 

paper  abroad. 

Tliat  abbreviated  order  was 
the  only  one  he  received  for 
eight  months,  says  Col.  Llewel¬ 
lyn.  “When  I  asked  ,‘What  kind 
of  new^?aper?’  I  was  told,  ‘Fig¬ 
ure  it  out  for  yourself.’  ” 

Ha  “figured  it  out"  by  going 
to  the  British  Museum.  There 
he  found  information  about  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  last 
war,  he  says,  with  this  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  infant  creation, 
and  the  simple  editorial  policy 
“Give  the  boys  a  little-bit-of- 
home-town  newspaper”  as  its 
guide.  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
launched  with  a  printing  of 
5.000  8-page  tabloid  copies. 

Museum  Pieces 

“Those  have  since  become  mu¬ 
seum  pieces,”  says  Col.  Llewel¬ 
lyn.  “I’ve  been  offered  25 
pounds  for  one.” 

Stars  and  Stripes  nou’  prints 
more  than  1,000,000  copies  a  day 
of  its  European  Theater  edition 
alone — “that’s  the  only  figure 
I’m  permitted  to  give,”  says 
Col.  Llewellyn — and  its  ordinal 
staff  of  five  men  and  two  officers 
has  grown  to  158  enlisted  men, 
13  ol^rs,  74  French  truckers, 
12  English  girls  in  secretarial 
positions,  plus  mailers,  composi¬ 
tors,  and  the  rest  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  production  staff. 

Started  as  a  weekly,  the  paper 
became  a  daily  Nov.  2,  1942,  on 
three  weeks’  notice  from  Gen. 
Eisenhower,  and  is  now  printed 
six  times  a  week.  At  the  same 
time  Yank,  Army  weekly  mag¬ 
azine,  was  launched  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  supplement. 

Since  its  first  edition  April  17, 
1942.  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
earned  $3,000,000,  says  Col.  Llew¬ 
ellyn,  even  though  it  was  given 
away  between  D-Day  and  the 
middle  of  October,  a  period  of 
four  months.  Regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  36  francs — about  oO 
cents  in  American  money.  The 
paper  was  started  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,800. 

’The  Stars  and  Stripes  founder 
was  a  Tacoma  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  executive  with  several  years 
of  reportorial  experience  and  22 
years’  service  wdth  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Guard  when  he 
was  handed  the  job  of  starting 
and  running  the  Army  paper. 

“Finding  a  staff  was  the 
toughest  job.  We  had  few 
troops  in  England  at  that  time,” 


Col  Llewellyn  declares.  “Most 
of  our  first  recruits  came  from 
a  former  Minnesota  National 
Guard  company.” 

A  morning  paper.  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  delivered  by  truck  and 
jeep  as  close  to  the  front  lines 
as  possible — the  average  deliv¬ 
ery  driver  hits  200  miles  a  day, 
he  says — and  from  there  is  car¬ 
ried  right  up  to  where  the  shoot¬ 
ing’s  going  on  by  runners,  usu¬ 
ally  at  night. 

“Our  biggest  problem  on  the 
Continent  is  to  deliver  the  paper 
within  a  24-hour  period  to  all 
soldiers  on  all  battle  lines  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany.” 

The  paper  is  now  printing  two 
editions  in  Paris,  and  editions  in 
Marseilles,  Besancon,  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Former  plants  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Rennes  have  been 
closed  down,  while  others  are 
opening  at  Liege  and  Strasbourg. 

Ten  days  after  D-Day  Stars 
and  Stripes  established  a  “beach¬ 
head  edition”  at  Carentan  in 
Normany,  with  press  equipment 
consisting  of  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines.  The  plant  was  running 
20,000  a  day,  but  on  the  third 
day  made  the  mistake  of  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  paper  would 
be  distributed  from  the  plant  at 
7  p.m.,  says  Col.  Llewellyn. 
’"The  Germans  must  have  heard 
about  it,  because  promptly  at 
7  o’clock  they  threw  in  some 
shells  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  Carentan  edition.” 

Roof  Blown  In 

The  paper  opened  Its  second 
plant  on  the  continent  in  a 
collaborationist  shop  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  and  “I’m  really  proud  of 
what  we  did  there,”  Col.  Llewel¬ 
lyn  declares: 

“We  found  the  roof  blown  in, 
the  Germans  had  thrown  a  few 
hand  grenades  among  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  U.  S.  artillery  had 
shelled  the  place. 

“We  weren’t  in  very  good 
shape. 

“The  Navy  built  a  generator 
for  us,  out  of  pieces  of  blown- 
up  German  generators  that  gave 
out  alternating  current  at  one 
end  and  direct  current  at  the 
other.  That  was  a  piece  of 
genius,  because  some  of  our 
equipment  was  English  and  some 
French  and  we  needed  both 
kinds. 

’"The  type-setting  machines 
were  full  of  caved-in  roof,  and 
had  French  keyboards.  The  let¬ 
ters  are  different,  and  there  are 
no  W’s.  Our  two  compositors 
had  to  drop  in  all  the  W’s  by 
hand. 

“These  two  men  worked  16 
hours  a  day  to  get  out  a  two- 
page  paper.  We  started  with 
50,000  copies  a  day,  went  up  to 
150,000.  ’The  only  paper  avail¬ 
able  was  some  French  -  owned 
newsprint,  so  we  stuck  out  our, 
necks  and  used  it.  Later  we 
paid  it  back  in  U.  S.  newsprint.” 

As  a  morale-builder.  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  “tops,”  Col.  Llew¬ 
ellyn  believes.  “With  many  of 
the  generals  it  gets  food  priority 


in  its  delivery  to  the  fronts.  It 
gives  the  same  lift  to  the  boys 
as  a  good  meal. 

“A  few  times  I  delivered  the 
paper  myself,  and  I’ve  seen  a 
whole  battery  break  ranks  and 
run  for  it  when  it  arrived.” 

Among  the  features  in  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  have  met 
with  enthusiastic  response  are 
a  “Help  Wanted"  service,  to 
which  men  write  who  possess 
skills  not  being  utilized  by  their 
present  jobs  in  the  Army,  de¬ 
clares  Col.  Llewellyn. 

“We  have  moved  more  than 
3,000  round  pegs  from  square 
holes,”  he  says.  “One  private 
who  was  an  expert  artificial 
limbs  maker  assigned  to  ^ard 
duty  was  back  in  the  United 
States  at  a  big  rehabilitation 
hospital  within  three  days  of 
the  time  his  ‘ad’  appeared  in 
the  ‘Help  Wanted’  coluntm.” 

Stars  and  Stripes  also  runs 
a  Shopping  Service  for  men  on 
the  front  who  want  to  send 
home  things  that  can  be  bought 
in  Paris.  “We  issue  a  printed 
list  of  1,000  items  available,  with 
their  prices.  Purchase  orders 
are  filled  immediately  and  sent 
to  the  addresses  directed  by  the 
next  mail,”  he  says.  “We  mail 
everything  from  French  per¬ 
fumes  to  souvenir  photographs. 
No  lingerie.  Lingerie  is  black 
market,  and  we  buy  no  black 
market  articles.” 

The  paper  also  started  the  War 
Orphan  program,  by  which  640 
war  orphans  have  been  “en¬ 
dowed”  for  a  period  of  10  years 
by  soldiers  overseas.  Col  Llew¬ 
ellyn  declares. 

“For  20,000  francs  a  unit  can 
specify  the  type  and  nationality 
of  orphan  it  wants  to  sponsor, 
even  to  color  of  hair,  eyes,  and 
personality.  The  American  Red 
Cross  administers  the  fund.  In 
France  we  are  particularly  look¬ 
ing  for  children  orphaned  by 
American  bombs.” 

Col.  Llewellyn  expects  to 
spend  his  first  vacation  in  three 
years  with  his  wife  and  two 
youngsters  in  Tacoma. 

■ 

News  PoU  3.1%  Off 

On  the  basis  of  post-election 
tabulations  of  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election,  the  New  York  News 
claims  only  3.1%  error  in  state¬ 
wide  preelection  polling,  2.9% 
error  in  New  York  City  and  2% 
upstate,  both  favoring  Dewey. 


I 

Corberry  Gives 
All  for  Soke 
Of  Bond  Drive 

The  Sixth  War  Loan  Driw 
was  enriched  by  $100,000  ai  i 
result  of  Jack  Carberry’s  pet 
peeve  that  prohibits  girl  sports 
scribes  from  the  press  box  at 
the  Denver  University  sUdium. 

As  a  gesture  to  promote  sales 
in  the  Bond  drive,  Carberry, 
sports  editor  of  the  Denver 
offered  to  surrender  his  sett  in 
the  press  box  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  bonds.  In  turn.  Car 
berry  said  he  would  “cover"  the 
Denver  University  -  Colorado 
University  and  the  Second  Air 
Force-Fourth  Air  Force  foot¬ 
ball  games  from  the  grandstand. 

Alfred  J.  Bromfield,  a  Denver 
banker,  led  the  spirited  biddini 
for  Carberry's  press  box  seat 
— but,  Bromfield  added  a  pro¬ 
viso  that  he  could  turn  the  sett 
over  to  anyone  he  chose. 

Bromfield’s  original  bid  was 
$50,000  and  his  proviso  wu  that 
he  would  turn  the  press  box  seat 
over  to  a  girl — a  girl  he  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  “better  forecaster  of 
football  results  than  Carbeny." 

Carberry,  in  his  column  in  the 
Post,  screamed:  “Help!  Help! 
to  the  Men  of  Denver”  to  save 
him  from  allowing  his  seat  to  |o 
to  a  girl.  Other  bids  came  in. 
$55,000,  $75,000,  etc.,  from  Car 
berry’s  friends.  But  Bronofl^ 
came  back  with  $100,000. 

Carberry  finally  surrendered 
And,  at  the  game,  Eleanor  Leids. 
a  pretty  employe  in  Bromfield's 
institution,  sat  in  Carberry’s  sett 
— the  first  girl  ever  to  sit  in 
that  press  box.  The  next  day 
Miss  Lewis  wrote  her  reactkni 
in  the  Post. 

Carberry  headlined  her  story: 
“Girl  ‘Sports  Scribe’  thinks 
Bands  were  Feature  of  Game” 

Her  story  said,  in  part: 

“Thanksgiving  Day  I  had  little 
to  be  thankful  for  as  far  as  a 
football  seat  is  concerned.  Let 
the  men  keep  the  press  box.  I 
have  several  complaints. 

“First,  it’s  too  far  to  walk  to 
the  top  of  the  place.  Secondly. 
I’d  rather  have  a  seat  with  a 
G.I,  Joe  on  the  ten-yard  line 
in  the  40th  row  than  my  $100.- 
000  seat  among  the  timber 
wolves  of  the  fourth  estate. 

“Not  that  the  newspaper  boys 
aren’t  swell.” 


Greater  York,  a  rast,  rich  market  of  permanent 
prosperity.  ii  writinir  poet-war  history  in  the  field 
of  practical  preparednem  for  the  future.  200  irreat 
indufttries  have  already  anticipated  conversion  to 
pea^-llme  orders.  And  they’re  all  famous  plant, 
with  trade-marked  demand. 

S^killed  li^r  LIVES  here  .  .  .  owns  HOMES  here. 
Today  s  War  rush  means  only  an  accelerated  move- 
over  to  civilian  needs  Ions  deferred. 


The  Dlisatak  wrltts  Its  OWN 
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What  More 

can  an  advertiser  ask? 


Biyiit  IKOM  ii  MiHoK 


Daly  Avinp  Nil  Paid  CirailatiM 


Cost  par  P^i  par  lOOJIOO  Cirariatioa 


GREAT  MARKET . 

By  every  standard  Washington  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  great  markets.  .  .  .  Population,  effective 
buying  income,  retail  sales,  all  are  in  the  top  brack¬ 
ets.  And  remember  that  the  Washington  market  is 
highly  concentrated,  easy  to  reach  .  .  .  the  ideal 
market  for  resultful  promotion,  now  and  after  the 
war. 

MORE  CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

As  Washington  has  grown,  the  circulation  of  THE 
STAR  has  increased.  Both  THE  EVENING  STAR 
and  THE  SUNDAY  STAR  are  at  their  peaks,  de¬ 
spite  the  newsprint  shortage.  Today,  as  for  years, 
more  people  in  Washington  read  THE  STAR  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  morning,  evening  or 
Sunday  field. 

LOWER  COST . 

While  most  costs  are  higher,  costs  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  are  lower.  The  cost  per  standard  page 
per  hundred-thousand  A.B.C.  circulation  has  de¬ 
creased  from  $582.63  in  1934  to  only  $489.31 
today.  From  a  cost  standpoint  alone,  THE  STAR  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  advertising  buys. 
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WASH  I  NGTON  4,  D.  C. 


Nat  Circwlatiofl.  Evaning  191,791— Sunday  I9S,38S 
Coneontralad  97.7%  in  Wothinglon  ABC  Trading  Zon# 
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J.  T.  Custis,  68, 
Philo.  Inquirer 
Editor,  Dead 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  6  —  After 
SO  years  of  continuous  service 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
John  Trevor 
Cuxtis.  editor 
since  1933,  died 
suddenly  last 
Sunday  night  at 
his  home  in 
Chestnut  Hill. 

On  Dec.  17, 

Mr.  Custis  would 
have  been  60 
years  old.  He 
had  been  vigor¬ 
ously  about  his 
new^aper  du¬ 
ties  until  the  Custis 
day  of  his 

death.  A  native  of  Philadelphia, 
the  deceased  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  William  Custis  and 
Henrietta  E.  Custis.  In  1900  he 
married  the  former  Miss  Mary 
C.  Farrell,  who  survives  him. 

Civic  leaders  and  state  officials 
joined  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Custis.  Pennsylvania’s 
Governor,  Edward  Martin,  in  a 
statement  issued  at  Harrisburg, 
said  city  and  commonwealth  had 
lost  *‘a  good  citizen,  a  great  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  great  gentleman." 

Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  told  of 


having  had  the  wise  counsels  of 
Mr.  Custis  in  various  matters 
affecting  civic  betterment  and 
noted  the  Inquirer’s  editor  had 
always  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  Philadelphia. 
Expressions  in  similar  vein  came 
from  various  other  civic  leaders. 

At  19,  Mr.  Custis  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Inquirer  right 
after  graduation  from  Central 
High  ^hool.  After  serving  as 
reporter  for  live  years,  he  was 
appointed  city  editor  in  1899 
and  held  that  position  until 
1908,  when  he  became  managing 
editor.  In  1933  he  was  named  to 
the  post  he  held  at  the  time  of 
death.  For  three  years,  from 
1940  to  1943,  he  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  Co.,  until  it 
was  dissolve  into  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc. 

During  the  half  century  he 
served  the  Inquirer,  Mr.  Custis 
devoted  practically  all  of  his 
time  to  the  job,  except  for  sum¬ 
mer  vacations.  Until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  current  war.  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  Sum¬ 
mer  trips  to  Europe,  touring  the 
continent  to  make  a  study  of 
cathedrals,  on  which  subject  he 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as 
an  authority.  During  his  career 
he  wrote  various  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  was  the  author  of  a 
historical  book,  "The  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia,"  pub¬ 
lished  in  1897. 


Doilies  Aid 
Second  Boy's 
Early  Christmas 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  5 — Joey 
Stanzensky,  a  four-year^id  Pres¬ 
cott,  Ariz.,  boy  who  doctors  say 
will  die  before  Dec.  25,  of  a 
throat  tumor,  has  been  given  his 
greatest  Christmas,  thanks  to  the 
interest  taken  by  newspapers 
and  newspaper  -men. 

One  of  the  best  human  interest 
stories  to  break  in  Arizona  in 
several  years,  Joey’s  story  began 
Nov.  21,  when  Mrs.  E.  J.  Oliver, 
Prescott  Evening  Courier  staff 
member  and  a  stringer  for  the 
Associated  Press,  messaged  the 
AP  in  Phoenix  that  she  had  a 
story  about  a  boy  who  was  to  be 
given  an  early  Christmas  be¬ 
cause  doctors  said  he  wouldn’t 
live  until  Dec.  25. 

The  AP  asked  for  the  story 
immediately  and  gave  it  play 
along  the  same  line  as  had  been 
done  in  Wyoming  for  Forest 
(Nubbins)  Hoffman,  who  had 
already  been  given  an  early 
Christmas  ( E&P,  Nov.  25,  p.  64 ) . 

When  the  stories  she  got  went 
out  over  the  wires  and  were 
published,  gifts  for  young  Joey’s 
Christmas  began  to  arrive. 

Abbott  and  Costello,  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and  radio  stars. 


upon  hearing  of  Joey’s  iUna. 
offered  to  pay  for  the  beit^ 
ical  care  he  could  receive  tC, 
decided  to  dedicate  their 
program  to  him  and,  to 
sure  he  heard  it.  .sent 
radio  as  a  Christmas  nr^i 
On  the  day  of  the  eariy  cSS 
mas  party,  Frank  Pitman  Z 
porter,  and  J.  Robert  Bmi 
photographer,  were  assigMS  t 
cover  it  for  AP.  However 
car  broke  down  on  the 
the  remote  ranch  home.  ’  " 


’Then.  Wayne  Richardson  stii> 
wire  editor  for  the  AP’ ^ 
holds  a  civilian  pilot’s  lic^ 
hopped  in  a  “puddle  jun^ 
and  flew  to  Prescott.  He  wis 
able  to  get  pictures  of  the  pertr 
to  the  AP  office  in  Los 
in  time  for  a.m.  clients. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lot  Angela 
Examiner  sent  a  reporter  to  the 
Wilmington  ship  yards  to  ii- 
terview  Stanley  Stanieiub 
Joey’s  father.  Next  day  the  fr 
aminer  arranged  for  a  plane  n 
fly  him  to  Prescott. 

Abbott  and  Costello  agreed  to 
pay  the  medical  bill. 


‘T  can’t  believe  it,”  the  fathe 
sobbed,  when  told  of  the  ir 
rangements.  "You  will  new 
know  how  much  this  metnit 
me.  I  had  given  up  all  hope  o( 
ever  seeing  Joey  alive  again- 
let  alone  be  with  him  for  thb- 
his  last  Christmas,  (lod  blei 
you  all.” 


PORT 


BINGHAMTON 


JOHNSON 


CITY. 


ENPWELL 


ENDICOTT 


METROPOLITAN  BINGHAMTON 

As  establifhtd  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


Population  145,156 


You  kntm  Metropolitan  Binghamton  at  one  of  the  coun- 
tiy't  largett  thoe  production  centers,  through  the  huge 
Eudieott- Johnson  enterprise.  But  there  are  seven  shoe 
coneoms  in  the  area.  And  you  know  Agfa-Ansco  too — 
and  International  Business  Machines.  You've  gone  hunt¬ 
ing  in  a  Drrbak  coat,  perhaps  have  Kroehler  furniture, 

Actusdly  there  are  120  industrial  ( manufacturing)  firms 
in  Metropolitan  Binghamton  and  while  there  hat  been 
an  enormous  war  production,  only  one — a  propeller 
plant— —is  a  "war  industry."  Shoes,  cameras,  films,  fur¬ 
niture.  automobile  accessories,  food  products,  Nothing — 
none  of  these  present  serious  post-war  conversion  prob¬ 
lems.  We  expect  Binghamton  to  continue  its  pre-war 
record  of  having  one  of  the  three  best  industrial  payroU 
records  of  all  important  industrial  areas  in  the  East. 
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INDIANA  LEADS 
THE  NATION  IN 
INCREASED  FARM 
PRODUCTION 


We  have  some  proud  porkers  in  Indiana.  Along  with  our  cattle,  sheep  and 
poultry,  they  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  produaion  during  the  four 
war  years — 1939  to  I94i. 


Indiana  farm  products,  including  live  stock,  zoomed  from  $567,818,000  in 
1942,  to  $656,286,000  in  1943.  Using  1939  as  a  base  figure  of  100%  In¬ 
diana’s  food  production  for  1943  stands  at  139%,  as  compared  to  132'  o 
for  the  nation. 


But  farm  production  and  income  is  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  this  great  State,  where  The  Indianapolis  Netvs  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  leader  in  public  opinion  and  merchandising  influence. 

Indiana’s  industrial  growth,  particularly  in  Indianapolis  and  the  33  counties 
which  constitute  The  News’  major  area,  has  been  just  as  spectacular  as  the 
increase  in  agrarian  products.  Such  balance  insures  unusual  stabilitv  of 
this  market,  during  and  after  the  war. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROU.  110  E.42n4  St,  Nw>  Vtrli  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  TrHiun*  Towtr,  CMcm*  11 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  AdvcnWng  OirwMr 


Ncones  Make 
News  in  Air 
War  Stories 

By  Henry  B.  Jameeon 

AMociated  Presa  Correspondent 

The  Job  of  covering  the  air 
news  has  changed  somewhat 
since  the  invasion  of  Normandy 
but  this  phase 
of  combat  still 
provides  news¬ 
papers  at  home 
with  many  of 
their  best  color 
and  human  in¬ 
terest  stories. 

Neither  the  re¬ 
porter  nor  news¬ 
papers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  overlook 
the  fa«t  that  the 

Jameson  * 

'  whole  division 

of  infantrymen 
often  is  involved  in  one  big  air 
raid  on  Germany. 

Everytime  1,000  heavies,  es¬ 
corted  by  say  500  fighters,  at¬ 
tack  the  Reich,  10,500  airmen 
are  going  into  battle — and  some 
of  them  won’t  come  back.  Some 
others  will  return  dead  or 
wounded  in  bullet-riddled  planes 
which  you  never  read  about  In 
the  official  communiques. 

With  good  weather  permitting 
seven  straight  days  of  all-out 
bombing,  the  American  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Air  Forces  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  can  put  well 
over  100,000  fliers  In  the  sky 
over  Germany.  That’s  quite  an 
army — on  the  ground  or  in  the 
air. 

Before  D-Day,  we  corre¬ 
spondents  worked  on  the 
theory  that  a  story  about  Joe 
Smith  from  Perryville,  and 
what  he  did  on  a  big  raid,  rated 
bigger  headlines  in  his  home 
town  newspaper  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  story  itself.  ’The  names 
of  the  fliers  and  what  they  had 
to  say  about  the  raid  was  the 
iinportant  story. 

the  general  idea  is  still  flie 
same  but  it  has  been  necessary 
to  trim  air  news  considerably 
because  of  the  volume  of  other 
war  reports.  The  individual 
hero  story  still  gets  priority, 
however. 

The  general  air  leads  are 
rounded  up  under  one  London 
dateline.  Twice  daily  Ninth  Air 
Force  PRO’S  in  France  relay 
spot  information  back  to  Lon¬ 
don.  ’This  information  also  is 
made  available  simultaneously 
to  SHAEF  correspondents  in 
Paris. 

Censorship  restrictions,  which 
formerly  prevented  flat  state¬ 
ments  that  the  bombers  were 
out  until  after  they  were  back 
across  the  English  channel,  have 
been  relaxed  considerably.  Lon¬ 
don  air  correspondents  always 
are  advised  when  an  operation 
is  scheduled  and  are  permitted 
to  report  raids  much  sooner 
than  before. 

Official  flashes  naming  the  tar¬ 
gets,  the  number  of  planes  in¬ 
volved,  and  quite  often  giving 
some  Information  about  enemy 
opposition,  are  issued  through 
the  Ministry  of  Information  soon 
after  the  lead  bomber  flashes 


back  a  radio  message  that  they 
have  bombed  and  turned  for 
home. 

Further  details,  if  available 
by  then,  are  released  at  a  5  p.m. 
press  conference  and  amplified 
by  later  mimeographed  news 
"handouts”  and  the  olficial  com¬ 
munique. 

About  four  hours  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  required  by  the  air 
foroe  for  interrogation  of  crews 
and  assembling  Irom  the  vari¬ 
ous  bases — like  election  returns 
— all  the  facts  and  figures  which 
go  into  the  communique. 

■ 

Chicago  Students  Set 
Waste  Paper  Mark 

Chicago,  Dec.  4 — “’There  would 
be  no  national  shortage  on  the 
waste  paper  front  if  the  schools 
of  the  nation  would  even  ap¬ 
proximate  the  record  that  has 
been  set  by  your  Chicago 
schools,"  was  the  message  re¬ 
ceived  by  Dr.  Don  C.  Rogers, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Chi¬ 
cago  schools,  from  Emery  W. 
Balduf,  chief  of  the  School  Sal¬ 
vage  Division  of  the  WPB. 

'Ihe  answer  to  the  message  is 
the  record  set  in  the  five  weeks 
contest,  ending  Nov.  18,  by  Chi¬ 
cago's  333  elementary  schools. 
During  the  contest,  the  pupils, 
many  of  them  less  than  nine 
years  of  age,  collected  7,002,259 
pounds  of  waste  paper.  Added 
to  this  is  the  one  day  collection 
staged  last  week  by  Chicago's 
40  high  schools,  which  made  an 
all-time  high  mark  in  American 
metropolitan  areas  of  1,380,950 
poundis,  almost  500,000  pounds 
ahead  of  the  national  record  set 
by  the  same  schools  last  May. 

An  additional  2,000,000  pounds, 
collected  in 'regular  runs  by  the 
high  schools,  parochial  schools 
and  Lutheran  schools,  brings  the 
total  to  10,333,209  pounds,  or 
more  than  5,191  tons,  an  average 
of  better  than  1,000  tons  a  week. 

Chicago's  school  collections, 
which  uniformly  have  been  the 
highest  in  the  nation,  have  been 
reorganized  for  the  fall  and 
winter  campaign  by  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  through  the  reelection  of 
John  R.  Robinson  as  publicity 
and  salvage  chairman  of  the 
association.  A  second  five  weeks 
contest  between  the  elementary 
schools  was  started  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  first,  and 
Dec.  15  has  been  named  as  the 
day  for  a  second  fall  and  winter 
collection  in  the  high  schools. 


Tremaine  Sees 
Solomons  Action 
Underestimated 

The  importance  ol  the  Solo¬ 
mons  campaign  under  Admiral 
Halsey,  to  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  has  been 
underestimated, 
believes  Frank 
Tremaine,  f  o  r  - 
mer  Honolulu 
United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  manager, 
who  is  now  in 
San  Francisco 
conferring  with 
bureau  heads  on 
coverage  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

This  cam-  Tremoiiia 
paign,  says  Tre¬ 
maine,  in  its  early  stages  halted 
the  Jap  move  to  the  south,  and 
in  its  later  phase — through  the 
success  enjoyed  in  New  Georgia 
and  Bougainville — the  U.  S.  was 
enabled  to  utilize  the  Bismarck 
archipelago,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  present  moves 
being  made  in  the  northwest. 

Furthermore,  the  campaign  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  Japs  being  killed 
or  eliminated,  in  more  Jap  ships 
being  sunk  or  knocked  out,  and 
in  more  planes  being  shot  down 
or  damaged  than  all  the  other 
campaigns  up  to  that  time. 

At  Headquarters 

During  the  latter  phase  of  this 
campaign,  Tremaine  was  in 
charge  of  U.P,  coverage  at  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey's  headquarters  in 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  having 
left  Honolulu  in  June  of  1943, 
where  he  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  bureau  since  early  in  1940. 
In  January  of  1944,  he  moved 
U.P.  headquarters  from  Noumea 
to  Guadalcanal,  along  with  the 
other  press  associations. 

Tremaine  left  Guadalcanal  in 
April  of  this  year,  after  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Emirau,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  blockade  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  archipelago  and  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the 
South  Pacific  campaign.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Honolulu,  where  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  his  baby 
daughter,  Nancy  McCoy,  who 
was  born  in  January. 

After  a  vacation,  he  tem¬ 
porarily  took  over  as  Honolulu 


Chicago  Tribune  Flies 

Copies  of  the  Chicapo  Tribune 
for  Dec.  1,  printed  at  midnight, 
were  distributed  to  members  of 
the  American  colony  in  Mexico 
City  the  same  day,  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Braniff  Airlines. 
The  newspapers  were  part  of  the 
cargo  in  an  inaugural  flight  of 
daily  air  cargo  service  from 
Chicago  to  the  Mexican  capital. 
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bureau  manager  when  Wiliji- 
Tyree,  manager,  left  lotZ 
mainland  to  open  the  Holly»^ 
cable  office  for  U.P.  As  burS 
head  on  this  occasion,  Tremmv 
handled  coverage  on  the 
in  the  Marianas  and  elsewha* 
and  the  carrier  opentioa 
against  the  Philippines  vrtiirt 
preceded  the  invasion.  H*  i(f> 
for  the  mainland  in  Novemb# 
and  he  expects  to  return  to  th 
Pacific  area  shortiy  after  th 
first  of  the  year. 

As  bureau  manager  at  Hoifr 
lulu  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  He- 
bor  attack,  Tremaine,  throMt 
the  use  of  telephone  and  cabit 
was  able  to  give  quick  covena 
on  the  story.  In  this  he  m 
aided  by  his  wife,  Katherim 
who  took  the  notes  he  left  witi 
her  and  supplemented  tli« 
story  details  with  her  own  ob 
servations  when  the  idioiie  nl 
that  had  been  placed  with  tk 
San  Francisco  bureau,  came  a 

Tremaine  praised  the  Nn; 
for  making  available  to  tk 
press,  communication 
direct  from  amphibious  c» 
mand  ships  and  from  advuM 
bases  to  San  Francisco.  Andk 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  tk 
part  that  Army  public  reUtioa 
played  in  handling  the  ioitiil 
B-29  strike  from  the  Marisoa 
■ 

Heads  Ball  League 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  publithe 
of  the  Johneon  City  (Tcoiii 
Presa-Chronicle  and  presidents 
the  Johnson  City  Baseball  Club, 
has  been  named  president  of  tk 
Appalachian  Baseball  League 


“Big  poifw 
plant  in  Ik 
making  h 
The  IBtm 
Line.” 

R.  S.  Platt 
Adv.  Mgr. 

Main  Line  Tlmea 

"Real  Etstate  men  on  the  Halt 
Line  tell  us  that  they  art  re¬ 
ceiving  Innumerable  Inqtilrla 
from  large  and  small  mochsa# 
In  the  big  metropolitan  centtn 
who  want  to  locate  In  this  rid 
suburban  Philadelphia  sni 
You’ll  certainly  want  to  more 
your  products  thru  some  d 
these  new,  or  the  old  merchsn# 
In  our  section.  A  campaign  d 
advertising  in  the  Main  U» 
Times  beginning  now  will  P* 
you  out  ahead  of  your  compt- 
tltors. 

"We  publish  three  newspap« 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upp« 
Darby  News  and  the  Oenniii- 
town  Courier.  Together  tls! 
give  you  over  160.000  readm 
NOTE:  Bargain  rates  when  jei 
buy  all  three." 

Philadelphia  Suburb** 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore.  Pa* 

Phone  Greenwood  606* 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISH! R  for  Decssibw 


Willi  ^he  top  flight  news  service 

sports  writers,  newsreel  cameranien 

\ 

and  netv^rh  radioraslers  perched 

atop  a  stadium  filled  with  more  than 

\ 

70,000  fans,  we  give  you  the  nation^s 
No.  1  sports  show. 


\ 


More  people  (nearly  half*million  this 
year)  pay  more  money  to  see  Ohio 
State  football  game^^han  for  any 
other  regularly  scheduled  sport  spec* 
lades  in  the  land.  Even  world  series 

baseball  crowds  don't  equal  the 

\ 

throngs  in  Columbus  on  a  fall  Sal* 


♦  Tfc<  KMKlIxh  U  «»r  ut  lli»  77* 

:«a4vrrtUtiiic:  Nm.MMtH  umIhic  The 
.\loNr  In  Ike  t  wiMMkiiM  nturkrl. 


urday  afternoon. 


\ 


\ 


Advertisers  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
find  that  one  newspaper  alone  is  ail 


they  need  to  adequately  coier  Colum 
bus  and  the  Central  Ohio  market 
area.  Smart  advertising  men  in  many 
fields  recognize  this  fact  and  a  total 
of  770  products  ore  advertised  here 
only  in  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 


.\ 
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OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 


Represented  Nationally  by 
O’MABA  and  ORMSBEE 
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m  Y  Y  T  iWl  ■  ^Y  IV  ^  compass  lo  point  the  path  to  < 

|\|  AC  I  1 I  I Vft  continued  individual  and  Indus- 1 

V  y  “D  ^  X  ^  V70  X  XXU  L  XXX  X  trjai  freedom.  Such  understand- 
_  _  w  « «  1  must  not  come  too  late." 

Use  All  Papers  for  Ads  ^re^dU^sse^re 

value  of  good  public  relations. 

AN  APPEAL  to  American  in-  directly  dependent  on  the  free  fj|  "^swiaSr 

froo*  an*  *  behalf  of  You  have  now  shattered  ygg  advertising  as  a  “social 

free  enterprise  sacred  idols  and  theoretical  illu-  tnni  ’• 

on  an  even  wid¬ 
er  scale  than  the 
current  National 
Association 
of  Manufactur- 
e  r  s  newspaper 
campaign  to  be 
launch^  Dec. 

11,  was  voiced 
by  Linwood  I. 

Noyes,  I  r  on  - 
wood  I  Mich. ) 

Globm  niiblisher  ouiii\.c  *u  saj  mai,  suiiieuiiiig  more  suuiiu  aiiu  more 

and  nresident  of  Noves  statements  to  the  contraiy,  workable  “than  the  crackpot  can 

the  American  democracy  can  function  with-  advance."  Industry  has  a  sound 

Newsoaner  Publishers  Associa-  Press  and  the  free  program,  he  declared,  “but  in- 

tion  ^n  an  address  beforT  the  newspaper  dustry  must  sell  its  program  and 

NAM  in  New  York  Dec.  7  symbolizes — those  freedoms  en-  the  newspapers  offer  the  only 

,  ■  ■  visioned  and  made  possible  by  effective  selling  medium.”  i 

the  writers  of  our  Constitution  “Industry  must  do  this  in  the  I 
most  important  selling  job  in-  and  guaranteed  by  that  same  form  of  paid  advertising,”  he| 

undertaken,’  instrument.  ,  .  .  continued.  “Press  agents  never 

m  IS  more  ‘Our  government  and  our  life  have  and  never  will  do  a  selling 
ni^ncf  In  “  s*"®  Predicated  on  the  theory  and  job.  It  must  be  a  straightfor- 


American  Dress  represented  in  the  association. 

American  press.  business  men  not 

“You  have  now  shattered  fg  use  advertising  as  a  “social ' 
sacred  idols  and  theoretical  illu-  tool.” 

sions  at  least  to  the  extent  that  “Such  institutional  copy  as  is 
you  have  embarked  on  a  concen-  being  run  today."  he  said,  “is  not 
trated  public  relations  prograrn.  coordinated  in  purpose.  It  is 

You  have  made  a  good  start  and  not  reaching  enough  of  the 
I  congratulate  you  on  this  be-  people.  It  is  not  running  in 

ginning.  But  it  is  only  a  begin-  sufficient  volume  or  with  con¬ 
ning.  How  far  ^ve  you  actually  tinuity.  It  is  not  running  in 

plsrinco  &ncl  whst  thous^ts  ©m  pnotii^h  ncwsDsocrs  ** 
brae,  your  ultlmat.  objeotlv.,-.  e  »iSX  mo/t  .Itatlv.  way 

“It  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  to  counteract  the  “crackpotism” 
on  how  good  newspapers  are.  of  the  past  decade  is  to  offer 
Suffice  to  say  that,  regardless  something  more  sound  and  more 
of  statements  to  the  contraiy,  workable  “than  the  crackpot  can 
no  democracy  can  function  with-  advance.”  Industry  has  a  sound 
out  the  free  press  and  the  free  program,  he  declared,  “but  in- 
speech  which  the  newspaper  dustry  must  sell  its  program  and 
symbolizes — those  freedoms  en-  the  newspapers  offer  the  only 


product,  and  in  this  case  more 


imo«r*!.n*  TKy.  *  principle  of  free  enterprise.  The  ward  selling  job  in  which  in- 1 

newspaper  and  its  columns  stand  dustry  signs  its  name  to  each 
^**5  for  and  constantly  defend  and  paid  advertisement.  Industry 


/bnW  _ j  j  lor  ana  oonsiaiiuy  uciciiu  aiiu 

ff'®  system  under  which 
©uCCtlV©  ni©uiuni  for  dccom*  tKio  nation  th©  grpat©st 

S  nation  oruie  ^^e  of  thf  earth. 


help  the  system  under  which  must  regain  the  confidence  of 
this  nation  became  the  greatest  the  American  people.” 


purpose,  stand  ready  to  help  and 
cooperate. 

Urges  Use  oi  All  Doiliss 


nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  “Thus,  industry  has  a  job  to 
“Advertising,  properly  planned  do.  It  must  tell  its  story.  The 
and  used,  by  men  of  faith  and  message  must  come  straight  from 


Urges  Use  oi  AU  DoiUss  fo’^  ^  definite  and  con-  you.  It  must  be  told  simply. 

“Copy  preparation  requires  structive  purpose  can  save  a  graphically,  firmly  and  truth* 
the  best  brains  in  America  to-  nation  long  threatened  with  isms,  fully.  There  can  be  no  equivo- 

day.  The  story  must  be  skill-  and  help  direct  a  people  seeking  cation.” _ 

fully  and  truthfully  put  together. 

dramatically  and  continuously  *  ,l  • 

presented.  With  the  right  pro-  A  A  K RON.  the  city  that  p.on- 

gram  you  can  confidently  rest  ^ jtCr  ttlC  rT  fit  i  \  aered  the  great  motor 

your  case  with  the  American  cargo  industry  during  the  first 

people.”  ^  World  War,  is  helping  blaze 

The  ANPA  president  com-  |  K  ^ 

mended  NAM  for  its  initial  ef-  "  freight  during  World  War  Two. 

forts  to  use  all  newspapers  in  AMD  Herje  are  the  developments  on 

cities  of  50,000  or  more  popula-  MMI/  three  fronts: 

tion,  but  urged  that  industry  tell  ^  , 

RO Y  C A 

regularly  for  the  only  way  fui  of  ihp  Akron  imck  lines,  is 

the  majority  of  the  people  can  seekinc  Government  permission 

be  reached  is  by  placing  the  WII  I  establish  air  f^isrht  service 

proper  message  wLre  it  will  be  WILL  n,rMidwJiT 

read  and  studied — in  every  met-  I 

ropolitan  center,  in  every  town  I  I  a  ^toup  of  Akmn  husineps- 

and  ej^ry  Village  of  the  nation.”  p  I  V  I 

Public  opinion  of  industry  *  *  •  petitionetl  the  civil  Aeronautics 

takes  root,  not  only  where  in-  Boani  for  approval  of  a  plan  of 

Hlivtrv  livoa  M,.  .aerial  freiirht  operations  limiterl 

but  ^herevw  the  current  and  Tll.y  will  fly  OUt  of  Akron.  on^by  the  bounds  of  the  United 

Ser'r  SopSurcUTe?  *"■* 

or  simple  crossroads,  there  by  rood  and  rail  today.  iV,'A:;:‘'ftandp^.t.‘m  wTiminr; 

where  the  home  newspaper  plaoe  in  the  iflobal  tranaporta- 

serves,  lives  the  individual  and  A  world  for  ii«:hter-than-air 

is  the  root  from  which  stems  the  ^  '“‘®  “* 

fr^oi^  granted  to  industry,  or  AKRON  IS  PLANNING  ' _ 

the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it,  ■  ■:  . ■ 

now,  and  in  the  peace  time  to  ITS  FUTURE  NOW! 
come.  It  is  not  enough  to  hope 

and  urge  that  others  cooperate.  'o®  cannot  afford  to  ovarlook  ' 

It  is  industry's  obligation  to  see  amazing  Market  when  ' 

that  the  job  is  not  half  done.”  planning  your  war-time  and 

Mr.  Noyes  pointed  out  the  in-  post-war  selling  programs.  ' 

terdependence  of  a  free  Amer-  ^ 

lean  press  with  the  free  system  of  B 

American  enterprise,  asserting:  _ 

“All  of  the  operations  of  Indus-  ^ 

try.  labor,  and  all  business  and  r,  .  ,  j  u 

social  intercourse  are  mingled  Kepresentea  oy 

with  the  press,  and  the  destiny  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY  I 

and  the  progress  and  the  success 

of  America  and  the  press  are  New  York  •  Cleveland  •  Philadelphia  a  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago  •  Atlanta 
interlocked.  Our  freedoms  are 


AKRON  IS  PLANNING 
ITS  FUTURE  NOW! 

You  cannot  afford  to  ovarlook 
this  amazing  Market  when 
planning  your  war-time  and 
post-war  selling  programs. 


Represented  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York  •  Cleveland  •  Philadelphia  a  Los  Angeles  a  Chicago  a  Atlanta 


Akron,  the  city  that  pion¬ 
eered  the  great  motor 
cargo  industry  during  the  first 
World  War,  is  helping  blaze 
the  air  traits  for  the  flying 
freight  during  World  War  Two. 
Here  are  the  developments  on 
three  fronts: 

1.  All  St.Hic  Kiviirht.  liic..  one 
of  the  larKvst  atui  most  succene- 
ful  of  Ihc  Akron  truck  lines,  is 
seckinc  Govcnimcnt  permission 
lo  establish  air  freiirht  service 
from  Boston  ami  New  York  to 
the  Midwest. 

•J.  \  yroup  of  Akron  business¬ 

men  has  in(>orpor.ilfHt  under  the 
name  “Air  P'reiirht,  Inc."  .and 
petitioiKHt  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boani  for  approval  of  .a  plan  of 
.aerial  freiirht  operations  Itmiterl 
only  by  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States. 

.a.  Goodyear  Ain-raft  Corp.  is 
interested,  fnim  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  standpoint,  in  winninir  a 
place  in  the  irlobal  transporta¬ 
tion  world  for  liirhter-than-air 
eraff.  which  it  would  like  to 
build. 


Presenting 

ALBANY 

anti  its  .\BC  Market  Area 
Populat  ion — 543,819 
Families — 154,608 
Retail  Sales — $270,585,000 
AND 

uiit:  of  the  outstanding  retail 
stores  serving  the  Market 
(Sixth KEYHOLE  CLOSE-UP 
of  Albany  Business  Firma) 
STANDARD  FURNITURE  CO.- 
.\Ibany’8  largest  furniture  store  di¬ 
rected  by  William  J.  Feinberg. 
whose  family  has  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  this  business  for  three  geuen- 
tions.  Alert  and  progressive,  this 
store  is  concentrating  on  plans  for 
post-war  development  and  ezpan- 
sion.  Their  merchandise  appeals  lo 
families  in  wide  range  of  income 
groups.  Their  advertising  appeal 
is  planned  to  match.  In  1943  their 
advertising  was  carried  exclusively 
by  the  Albany  TIMES- UNION 
daily  and  Sunday. 

Daily  or  Sunday,  the  TIMES- 
UNION  leads  in  Furniture  linage 
by  a  wide  margin.  These  adver¬ 
tisers  know  that  women  who  caK 
the  deciding  vote  in  the  purchase 
of  furniture  can  best  be  reached 
through  the  pages  of  the  ALBANY 
TIMES-UNION. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that 
this  paper  provides 

♦COVERAGE 

♦ACCEPTANCE 

♦ECONOMY 

♦results 

^tQlhany\  I 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEUJ5PAPER  , 

I  Reptesenied  Naiionally  hj  J 
k.  UPAQ^T  M 

M^ADVERTISI^  SE RVIC^^H 
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^^The  Hearst  Newspapers  are 

in  favor  of  American  independence, 
American  rights  and  liberties,  free  speech, 
free  assembly,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  ” 


N  Publisher 


The  above  is  from  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  on  April  21,  1935,  on  the 
policy  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

Independence,  liberty,  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  free  assembly 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  what, 
nine  years  after  Mr.  Hearst’s  edi¬ 
torial  was  written,  the  American 
people  had  to  go  to  war  to  defend. 

The  Hearst  papers  today  stand 
unswervingly,  as  always,  for  every 


article  in  that  profession  of  faith  of 
Mr.  Hearst  and  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 

Every  corporation,  industry  or 
store  that  has  anything  to  advertise 
does  so  ONLY  with  the  certainty  that 
those  eight  AMERICAN  FREEDOMS  in 
the  platform  of  the  Hearst  papers 
are  in  back  of  it. 

And  that  is  why  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  are  good  newspapers  for  our 
advertisers  and  good  newspapers  for 
our  readers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Cameramen  Soy 
No  Tanks — They 
Work  Out  Front 

Courage  Recited  at  Party 
Giren  by  Pool  Executives 
F or  Returned  Knights 
®T  Jack  Price 

from  a  tank 
silt.  Not  on  your  life,  said  com¬ 
bat  photographers,  taking  cam¬ 
eras  in  hand  and  going  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  troops. 

•"niey  brought  out  news 
photos  of  the  war  that  could 
never  have  been  obtained  other- 
Ferguson,  president 
of  NEA  Service,  said  at  a  lunch- 
ecm  in  honor  of  eight  cameramen 
who  have  returned  recently 
rr^  overseas  assignments. 

Executives  of  the  organiza- 
rions  in  the  War  Still  Picture 
PtoI  gave  the  party  Tuesday  at 
Sherry  s.  New  York  City.  Mr 
Ferguson  was  toastmaster;  E.  K. 
Butler  of  the  Associated  Press 
introduc^  the  photographers. 

A*l‘**“*’  ^®vy  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  helped  with 
the  arrangements. 

Honored  guests  were  Col.  Cur- 
us  Mitchell,  chief  of  the  picture 
division.  Army  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  and  Commander  John 
**  similar  position 
wim  me  Navy.  The  eight  camera 
knights  were  Harry  Harris  and 
Henry  Griffin  of  AP,  Charles 
^wood,  Andy  Lopez  and  Bert 
Brandt  of  Acme  Newspictures 
Sonnee  Gottlieb  of  INP  and 
Schershel  and  Eugene 
omith  of  Life  magazine. 

Coll  Him  'Daddy'  Long 
Mr.  Ferguson  dubbed  Com¬ 
mander  Long  the  “daddy  ”  of  the 
pool  but  said  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  the  cooperation 
provided  by  the  Army  PRO. 

In  fact,  said  Mr.  Ferguson, 
“it  was  General  Surles  who  said 
at  a  meeting  in  Washin^on  that 
he  would  welcome  the  camera¬ 
men  who  travelled  with  the 
Army  making  pictures  of  the* 
action  if  need  be  from  a  slit  in 
an  advance  tank. 

♦K*  general  know 

mat  the  photographers  repre- 
®®f‘Hng  the  pool  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  pictures  made  from 
a  tank  slit.  In  fact  the  camera- 
men  would  not  wait  for  a  tank 
to  carry  them  to  a  front  where 
action  was  taking  place.  We 
have  many  instances  where  those 
photographers  have  gone  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  troops  and  facing  all 
me  dangers,  they  brought  out 
news  photos  of  the  war  that 
co^d  never  have  been  obtained 
otherwise.  . 

Commander  Long  said  the 
Pool  was  necessary  because  the 
Navy  had  neither  the  trained 
photographic  personnel  nor  the 
equipment  to  provide  instant 
coverage  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  a  former 
newspaper  man.  said  he  per¬ 
sonally  knew  of  the  courage  of 
the  pool  cameramen  because  he 
was  toer°  w  hen  the  going  was 
tough.  He  suggested  the  pool 


photographers  form  a  club  which 
could  provide  data  on  war  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  future  genera¬ 
tion  of  news  photographers. 

Mr.  Butler,  who  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  pool  in  London,  ex¬ 
plained  how  he  and  Charles 
Smith  of  INP,  coordinator,  ar¬ 
ranged  details  for  coverage  of 
D-day.  He  then  called  on  each 
cameraman  to  tell  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  The  photographers 
took  delight  in  recalling  inci¬ 
dents  in  which  they  were  the 
“goats.” 

Henry  Griffin  of  AP  said  he 
never  saw  so  many  stones  being 
tossed  in  the  air  at  one  time 
when  he  was  flying  over  Vesu¬ 
vius  when  it  was  erupting  and 
how  glad  he  was  that  the  rocks 
were  not  being  thrown  at  him. 
Sonnee  Gottlieb  of  INP  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  “The  Beard” 
because  he  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow  wild.  He  told  of  the  time 
when  he  was  listed  as  missing 
but  had  spent  10  days  trying  to 
get  closer  to  the  enemy  at  St. 
Lo. 

Harry  Harris,  who  had  seen 
a  lot  of  action  in  France,  summed 
his  experiences  up  as  a  matter  of 
doing  a  job.  Frank  Schershel 
told  of  an  incident  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  sector  with  the 
Navy  and  his  colleague.  Eugene 
Smith,  related  an  incident  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  Pacific  Island  in¬ 
vasions  when  he  was  forced  to 
use  an  old  camera.  He  almost 
discarded  it  but  managed  to  get 
it  fixed  only  after  he  found  a 
piece  of  Japanese  rubber  which 
he  used  as  a  spring.  However, 
snipers  kept  him  from  making 
some  good  pictures. 

Bert  Brandt  of  Acme,  gave  a 
new  twist  to  his  description  of 
the  picture  work  he  did  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  his  best  pictures 
were  never  published,  once  be¬ 
cause  he  forgot  to  pull  the  slide 
and  at  another  time  in  Paris 
when  he  forgot  to  set  his  focus¬ 
ing  scale.  Andy  (Silent)  Lopez 
explained  how  nice  it  was  to 
remain  that  way.  His  adventures 
are  now  history  and  the  Purple 
Heart  he  wears  was  not  won 
with  a  pair  of  loaded  dice. 
Charles  Seewood,  to  whom  we 
owe  an  apology  for  misspelling 
his  name  in  last  week's  story, 
found  a  few  humorous  angles 
which  are  best  appreciated  in 
the  parlance  of  troops. 

AP’s  Lloyd  Stratton  described 
pool  photographers  as  not  only 
being  devoted  to  their  work  but 
also  having  unadulterated  cour¬ 
age  and  fortitude.  “This  opin¬ 
ion  was  founded  upon  personal 
observations,”  he  said. 

Gassed  Covering  Story 

CAUGHT  in  a  rain  of  tear  gas 

bombs  while  Philadelphia  po¬ 
lice  were  capturing  a  crazed 
veteran  of  World  War  I  who 
barricaded  himself  in  his  South 
Philadelphia  home  with  three 
screaming  daughters  held  as 
hostages,  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord’s  photographer  Mike  Pearl- 
man  was  badly  gassed  by  pre¬ 
mature  explosion  of  a  bomb. 

A  police  pulmotor  revived  the 
disabled  cameraman.  He  con¬ 
tinued  violently  ill  for  some 
time,  but  refused  to  give  up  un¬ 
til  he  had  turned  in  his  plates, 
which  netted  the  Record  a  fine 
three-picture  page  one  layout. 


France  a  Pipe 
To  Camera  Vet 


Of  Cossino 


Griifin 


Take  it  from  Associated  Press 
Photographer  Henry  Griffin,  the 
Allied  campaign  through  south¬ 
ern  France  was 
a  buggy  ride  for 
cameramen  com¬ 
pared  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  before 
Cassino  and 
around  the  An- 
zio  beachhead. 

Griffin,  rollick¬ 
ing,  29-year-old 
veteran  of  many 
fronts,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
U.  S.  on  leave 
after  more  than 
a  year  as  pool 
photographer  in  Africa,  Italy 
and  France.  During  that  time  he 
has  not  only  photographed  the 
war,  but  he  has  tossed  in  a  few 
side  trips,  such  as  an  airplane 
ride  over  Mount  Vesuvius  in 
eruption,  and  was  among  the 
cameramen  making  history’s  first 
“modern”  interior  shots  of  the 
Vatican. 

Griffin  was  with  American 
forces  while  they  were  ringed  by 
the  enemy  at  Anzio,  and  again 
when  they  stormed  Cassino  and 
started  the  push  toward  Rome. 

When  Mount  Vesuvius  started 
burping  Griffin  wangled  a  ride 
in  an  Army  light  observation 
plane  and  flew  low  over  the  vol¬ 
cano  while  smoke,  flame  and 
lava  poured  from  the  crater. 

“It  finally  got  so  hot  the 
plane’s  carburetor  went  haywire 
and  we  started  to  stall,”  Griffin 
relates.  “Then  we  got  down  to 
where  the  hot  air  was  rolling  up 
to  meet  the  plane  and  we  bobbed 
around  in  the  air  like  a  leaf  over 
a  bonfire.  At  last,  we  just  rode 
that  hot  air  right  out  and  glided 
to  a  landing  field.” 

The  first  American  press  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Vatican  was  “far 
more  informal  than  we’d  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be,”  Griffin  said. 

“The  Pope  read  a  statement 
and  then  stood  around  and 
chatted  with  the  correspondents 
and  passed  out  rosaries.  I  got 
five.  When  we  started  making 
pictures  you  could  see  some  of 
the  Vatican  officials  didn’t  care 
much  about  having  flash  bulbs 
shot  off  all  over  the  place,  but 
they  didn’t  do  anything  about  it. 


Opportunity 

for 


Display  Advertising 
Salesman 


LARGE  EASTERN  metropolitan 
newspai>er — morning:,  evening:,  Sun¬ 
day — has  an  opening:  for  an  experi¬ 
enced.  high-xrade  salesman  in  his 
late  20's  or  early  30’s. 


The  man  we  want  must  believe  in 
the  effectiveness  of  local  newspaper 
advertising,  must  know  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  selling  space,  creating 
rough  layouts,  writing  good  copy. 


If  you  are  a  stable  yet  aggressive 
salesman,  and  you  want  to  work  for 
this  nationally  known  newspaper, 
send  your  qualifications  and  photo¬ 
graph  to  Box  1383,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


It  was  the  same  when  we  went 
to  St.  Peter’s  with  Gen.  Mtd 
Clark.  I  guess  no  one  ever  made 
flash  bulb  pictures  in  that  diutck 
before.” 

After  the  Italian  cunptifD 
Griffin  landed  with  invuioB 
forces  in  southern  France,  staytd 
with  the  drive  as  far  as  Bdtel 
then  went  to  Paris,  whidi  he 
found  “too  quiet.” 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Grifla 
has  been  with  AP  for  14  yen, 
starting  in  the  Baltimore  buitn. 
He  was  on  the  Washington  (ih)' 
tographic  staff  before  goiig 
overseas. 

Having  been  attached  to  ii- 
fantry  divisions,  Gri^  has  u 
understandable  admiration  kt 
the  American  foot-soldier. 

“The  Air  Corps  is  doing  i 
swell  job,”  he  declares,  “buttte 
infantry  will  win  the  wir. 
They’re  the  boys  who  reelly 
have  it  rough.  The  airmn  ir 
over  the  target  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  infantry  IS  the  tatget 
all  the  time.” 

Griffin  recalls  as  one  of  bii 
toughest  days  the  occasion  a 
which  he  made  344  consecutlR 
shots,  for  U.  S.  regional  im¬ 
poses,  of  Gen.  Clark  pinnint 
medals  on  American  soldim 
He  used  two  cameras,  bangint 
away  with  one  while  a  pal  n- 
loaded  the  other. 


He  had  the  customary  numbe 
of  close  calls  around  the  front 
lines,  but  suffered  nothing  wont 
than  three  minor  shrapnel 
wounds  which  he  passes  of 
with:  “You  could  get  Imt 
worse’n  I  was  on  a  tin  can.” 
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Sholto  Watt 
Montreal  Star, 

In  Jeep  Crash 

Gault  MacGowan 
N.  Y.  Sun,  Returns 
To  European  Front 

Add  to  the  numerous  Jeep  ac¬ 
cidents  befalling  war  correspon¬ 
dents  the  injury  of  Sholto  Watt, 
Montreal  Star  frontline  reporter, 
who  had  ribs  broken  and  his 
right  hand  injured  when  his 
Jeep  collided  with  an  Army  truck 
near  Brussels.  It  was  announced 
this  week.  He  spent  some  time 
in  a  hospital  at  Brussels  before 
returning  this  week  to  Montreal. 

Watt  was  among  the  first  war 
correspondents  to  enter  Rome 
and  Paris,  and  had  been  attached 
to  British,  American  and  French 
troops  in  action.  Shortly  before 
his  accident  he  served  In  five 
countries— France.  Belgium.  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany. 

The  date  on  which  the  accident 
occurred  was  not  given. 

Gault  MacGowan  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  for  three  months  following 
his  escape  from  the  Germans 
while  being  taken  to  a  prison 
camp  (E&P.  Oct.  21,  p.  30),  was 
on  his  way  back  to  toe  European 
front  tola  week  “before  he  was 
shot  from  the  Sun's  big  gun 
from  the  U.S.S.  Texas  at  48th 
St.  and  Fifth  Ave.  to  mark  Sixth 
War  Bond  activities." 

Ever  since  it  was  announced 
that  Carole  Landis  was  to  have 
her  head  chopped  oft  to  assist 
toe  Bond  drive  he  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  some  such  announce¬ 
ment,  wrote  MacGowan.  “so  I 
slipped  out  of  town  at  dawn  be¬ 
fore  toe  promotional  boys  re¬ 
membered  the  time  they  shot  a 
man  from  a  gun  at  Madi.son 
Square  Garden." 

Altogether  this  business  of 
going  back  to  toe  war  gives  you 
butterflies.  MacGowan  observed. 

David  Brown  of  Reuters,  an 
American  newspaper  man  who 
has  been  with  the  British  agency 
for  IS  years  and  who  has  been 
covering  frontline  fighting  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Italy  since 
toe  landings  In  Morocco,  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  this  week 
for  a  six-wades'  vacation  at  his 
home  in  Bath.  Me. 

Richard  Tobin  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  was  In  a 
New  York  hospital  recovering 
from  a  broken  foot  received 
when  he  stumbled  on  a  curb¬ 
stone  in  London  during  a  black¬ 
out. 

International  News  Service  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  4  that  Richard 
Haller,  its  bureau  dilef  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  charge  of  all  INS  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  Pacific,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  business 
and  Ralph  Jordan  will  succeed 
him  in  the  Hawaiian  area. 

Jordan,  since  Blay  1,  has  been 
assistant  to  Barry  Faris,  editor- 
in-chief  of  INS. 

E.  G.  Valens,  United  Press 
staffer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
been  transferred  to  Hawaii  as  a 
Pacific  war  correspondent. 

Curt  Reiss,  magazine  writer 
and  free-lance  newspaper  man. 


has  left  for  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  for 
NEA  Service. 

Second  Lt.  Raymond  A.  Park¬ 
er,  who  formerly  handled  night 
wire  copy  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  writes  co-workers 
from  a  German  prison  camp  that 
he  is  working  for  Lowell  Ben¬ 
nett,  former  iNS  correspondent, 
who  was  shot  down  over 
Berlin. 

■ 

British  Weekly  Attacks 
Cooper  Free  Press  Plan 

The  British  weekly  magazine. 
The  Economist,  charged  this 
week  that  Kent  Cooper’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  world  press  freedom 
might  allow  U.  S.  news  agencies 
“to  dominate  toe  world.” 

“One  of  Mr.  Cooper's  happier 
suggestions."  it  said,  “is  that 
news  correspondents  abroad 
should  enjoy  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity,  without  any  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  This  would  turn 
the  Fourth  Estate  into  a  king 
that  can  do  no  wrong.” 

Commenting  on  toe  article, 
Mr.  Cooper  said:  “Surely  the 
Ekronomist  does  not  want  toe 
activities  of  all  news  agencies 
except  the  British  confined  to 
their  own  countries  as  was 
largely  the  case  before  Reuters, 
reorganized  and  owned  by  the 
British  newspapers,  withdrew  its 
cartel  domination  over  toe  news 
activities  of  many  countries  for¬ 
eign  to  England.  If  there  is  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  news  association  in  making 
its  news  service  available  in 
other  countries,  there  is,  under 
the  plan  I  advocate,  toe  same 
opportimity  for  the  British  or 
any  other  news  agency  to  make 
its  news  service  available  in 
other  countries. 

“The  Economist's  comment  as 
to  diplomatic  immunity  is  even 
more  inept.  Immunity  does  not 
mean  that  a  foreigner,  whether 
a  diplomat  or  newspaper  man, 
can  remain  in  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  where  he  is  persona  non 
grata.  It  does  mean  that  in  such 
case  he  would  leave  the  country 
without  being  arrested  and  un¬ 
civilly  deported  and  without  any 
other  indignities  being  imposed 
upon  him.” 


Half  of  Membership 
O.K.'s  Bureau  Plan 

Well  over  half  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  are  now 
on  record  as  approving  toe  plan 
for  expansion  of  bureau  activi¬ 
ties  (E4P.  Nov.  11.  p.  7),  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  bureau’s  expansion 
committee,  has  announce. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Maier  re¬ 
ported,  a  substantial  number  of 
non-member  newspapers  have 
already  accepted  the  plan  and 
have  ^ned  up  as  bureau  mem¬ 
bers  subject  to  toe  adoption. 

With  more  than  60%  of  the 
present  bureau  members  heard 
from,  Mr.  Maier  declared  in 
summarizing  the  plan  to  date, 
less  than  3%  have  rejected  the 
new  program. 


Outlook  Dark 
For  Newsprint 
Supply  in  '45 

WPB  Advisory  Committee 
Foresees  Serious  Lack 
In  Second  Quarter 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — Member.s 
of  the  WPB  newspaper  advisory 
committee  concluding  a  two-day 
sesion  here  this  evening  took  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  1945 
newsprint  supply  situation  with 
second  quarter  tonnage  expected 
to  present  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems. 

They  were  informed,  however, 
that  the  Canadian  suppliers  have 
agreed  to  earmark  the  entire 
200.000  tons  a  month  promised 
for  next  year  and  such  excess 
as  may  exist  over  orders  from 
publishers  will  be  held  subject 
to  disposition  of  the  WPB. 

Meanwhile,  publishers  will  be 
instructed  that  they  msut  re¬ 
duce  Inventory  ceilings,  by  Dec. 
31,  to  toe  level  fixed  in  existing 
regulations.  In  toe  northern, 
eastern  and  central  sections  of 
the  U.  S.,  that  means  a  40-day 
supply;  in  the  southern  and 
western  sections,  a  65-day  supply. 

War  Use  Reaching  Peak 

Military  demands  next  y  ear 
will  be  huge,  the  publisher 
representatives  were  told.  The 
strain  on  supply  will  be  felt  in 
the  first  quarter  and  reach  its 
height  during  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  as  the  battle  of  the  Pacific 
intensifies. 

The  prospect  of  imports  from 
Scandinavian  countries  was  dis¬ 
cussed  but  information  avail¬ 
able  did  not  breed  optimism. 
Swedish  pulp,  an  expensive 
grade,  is  held  back  by  military 
and  weather  blockage  and  the 
likelihood  is  that  when  it  is  re¬ 
leased  it  will  go  principally  to 
liberate  countries  in  Europe 
that  would  relieve  Canada  from 
the  necessity  of  shipping  some 
of  its  tonnage,  but  toe  benefits 
will  not  be  great  for  the  U.  S. 
even  in  that  event,  it  was  said. 
Finland's  output,  toe  publishers 
were  told,  will  go  to  Russia. 

The  advisory  committee  con¬ 
sidered  but  did  not  put  in  final 
form  numerous  changes  in  the 
newsprint  limitation  order  deal¬ 
ing  with  methods  rather  than 
with  supply  or  quotas. 

This  afternoon  toe  committee 
members  were  addressed  by 
heads  of  WPB  divisions  who 
pleaded  for  editorial  assistance 
in  campaigns  to  keep  war  work¬ 
ers  on  the  Job.  The  newspapers 
were  promised  assistance  in 
working  up  stories  of  what  is 
being  manufactured  locally  and 
the  way  it  fits  into  the  war  effort. 

Gilts  lor  ers 

The  Chicago  Times  is  spon¬ 
soring  its  annual  Christmas  Res¬ 
ents  for  Service  Men  drive,  ask¬ 
ing  readers  to  furnish  gifts  to 
be  placed  in  huge  Christmas 
grab-bags  as  part  of  the  Times- 
sponsored  entertainment  at  three 
Chicago  service  men’s  centers 
Christmas  Day. 


MORE 

PEOPU 


The  recent  eleaion 
was  decided  in  favot 
of  the  candidate  who 
was  voted  for  by 
more  people. 

And  products,  no 
less  than  presidents, 
are  elected  by  the 
same  principle. 

In  Washington,  the 
Times-Herald  is  a 
landslide  of  More 
People. 


Editor  sad  PoUkki 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
IN  WASHINGTON 


National  Representativtt 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 
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country’s  magnificent  working  press  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s— and  one  of  your  own  — mightiest  assets  in  the 
world  community  of  man. 

Tireless  and  fearless  in  pursuit  of  the  news,  your 
daily  press  gives  you  a  running  view  of  world  events  as 
fast,  almost,  as  they  take  place. 

No  ordinary  citizen  on  this  earth  has  so  good  a  chance 
to  know  his  world  as  you  in  America  have. 

Newsweek,  for  its  part,  can  help  you  get  the  meaning 
of  your  news  more  fully  and  more  usefully.  Newsweek 
sums  up  your  news  for  quick  review  —  interprets  it  for 
deep  significance  — /orecasts  it  with  startling  accuracy. 

Newsweek  can  help  you  know  your  world— and  so  help 
you  make  it  and  keep  it  more  nearly  what  you  want  it. 


It  has  been  said  that  to  get  peace,  the  people  of  the 
world  will  have  to  wage  peace  as  earnestly  as  they  have 
waged  war. 

Lasting  peace  will  certainly  not  safely  ride  the  wings 
of  a  dove  or  any  other  hopeful  symbol.  Peace  is  a  job 
for  the  truth— and  you.  Peace  is  directly  tied  to  the  hard- 
headed  reality  of  inunkimrs  better  knowledge  of  mans 
world. 

Men  who  understand  each  other  do  not  fight  and  kill 
each  other. 

This  is  why  accurate  delivery  of  the  news  through  the 
world  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  day-hy-day  powers 
for  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  why,  more  truly  today  than  ever  before,  this 


The  fir t$  step  toumrd  Peace 
it—yiclory.  Your  next  step 
toward  P ictory  is— the  t>th 
War  Loan  Drive.  Back  it 
to  the  limit . . .  now. 


Newst^H 


NEWSWEEK 


to  report,  to  inter- 
pret,  to  forecast  the  truth  of  human 
affairs  for  America's  Significant  People* 

*In  designating  the  readers  of  Newsweek  as  Signifi- 
cant  People,  we  merely  compress  into  two  words  their 
all-around  “far-above-averageness”— both  mental  and 
material.  The  intrinsic  character  of  Newsweek  attracts 
such  people  naturally.  Their  unusual  “mental  acquisitive¬ 
ness,”  and  their  eager  interest  in  the  new,  are  qualities  that 
make  them  especially  receptive  to  your  advertising.  Quali¬ 
ties  which  have  led  them  to  Newsweek  in  such  numbers  that 
Its  circulaiinn  has  risen  78%  in  six  years,  while  its  advertis- 
■ng  revenue  (among  all  general  magazines)  has  advanced  from 
. Iv-second  to  fifth  place. 
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Veterans  Honor 
26  Writers 
EiUed  in  War 

Chicago's  newspaper  wars  of 
by-gone  days  fad^  into  the  dim 
past  as  230  members  and  guests 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans’ 
Association  heard  war  corre¬ 
spondents  tell  their  experiences 
at  the  sixth  annual  dinner,  Dec. 
2,  in  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

T^e  veterans  stood  in  silent 
tribute  to  the  26  American  cor- 
re^xmdents  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  line  of  duty  since 
the  start  of  World  War  II.  Num¬ 
bered  among  them  were  John  B. 
Terry,  Chtcapo  Dail]/  News  cor¬ 
respondent  who  recently  lost  his 
life  on  Leyte,  and  Capt.  Royal 
Monger  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
former  Daily  News  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  reported  miss¬ 
ing  in  action. 

Camay  Principal  Speaker 

Robert  J.  Casey,  globe-girdling 
war  writer  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  member  of  the  press  vet¬ 
erans'  association,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  is  limited  to  men  who 
worked  in  Chicago  city  rooms 
20  or  more  years  ago,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Before  Casey 
came  “to  bat,”  however,  the 
amiable  Bob  was  the  target  of 
a  lot  of  good-natured  ribbing  by 
other  war  correspondents  at  the 
speakers’  table. 

The  jibes  and  stories  about 
Casey's  war  reporting  on  various 
fronts  kept  the  audience  in  good 
spirits  until  the  dean  of  corre¬ 
spondents  was  “permitted”  to 
take  the  rostrum  in  “self  de¬ 
fense.” 

Fellow  correspondents  who 
“baited”  the  guest  speaker — all 
under  “assignment”  from  War¬ 
ren  Brown,  Chicago  Sun  sports 
editor  and  toastmaster  for  the 
occasion — were : 

Stanley  Johnston  and  Harold 
P.  Smith  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Carleton  Kent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times;  and  David  Nichol  of 
the  News. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan.  Times 
editor  and  publi^er  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  press  veterans  group, 
reported  membership  had  in¬ 
creased  from  210  to  255  in  the 
last  year.  He  introduced  John  T. 
McCutcheon,  dean  of  Tribune 
cartoonists;  John  S.  Knight, 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
publisher  of  the  News;  Louis 
Ruppel,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American;  and 
Walton  Cole,  news  manager  of 
Reuters. 

Honor  Co-loundor 

Mr.  Finnegan  also  read  the 
necrology,  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  The 
12  members  who  died  during  the 
year  were  William  Kennedy 
McKay,  co-founder  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  life  honorary  chair¬ 
man;  George  Ade,  Edward  F. 
Younger,  William  S.  Forman, 
James  Corcoran,  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Caleb  Enix,  Herbert  E.  Fleming, 
Hutchins  Hapgood,  Frederich 
Griswold,  Paul  V.  Perry  and 
Moissaye  Boguslawski. 

Casey  related  some'  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  covering  the  fronts 
in  the  Pacific,  Libya,  the  land- 
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Newspapers 
At  Premium 
In  Far  Ports 

By  Stuart  L.  Parker 
Coast  Guard  Correspondent 

Aboard  A  Coast  Guam- 
manned  LST,  Central  Pacific 
Port  (Delayed) — It  would  do 
any  circulation  man’s  heart  good 
to  see  the  way  the  papers  go 
—  —  when  this  ship — or  any  other 

Warren  Brown,  left,  Chicago  Sun  sports  editor  and  toastmaster  oi  ®^^is°L*^he  "onVv*^  Pacific 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans'  annual  dinner,  ”wmns"  Robert  I.  Casey.  thouinds  S  miles  wffi 

center.  Chicago  Daily  News  war  correspondent  he  wiU  soon  go  to  newspapers  of  metropolitan  cali- 
bat."  Stanley  Johnston.  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  is  at  right,  available  and  the  nem- 

■  paper  boy  comes  aboard  morn¬ 

ing  and  evening. 

Wearing  dungarees  and  a 
sailor  hat,  he  is  a  G.I.  version 
of  the  hometown  corner  ^ew^ 
paper  boy.  He — and  several 
more  like  him — are  enlisted  men 
on  duty  at  the  naval  base  here 
as  part  of  the  ship’s  company. 
They  are  as  much  established 
characters  as  the  favorite  down¬ 
town  corner  newspaper  boy  in 
any  city  in  the  States.  But 
there’s  little  need  for  them  to 
leather-lung  it. 

Aboard  ship,  in  the  base  chow 
A  threesome  at  the  speakers'  table  (left  to  right):  John  T.  McCutcheon,  line,  wherever  the  sailors  have 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist;  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  Chicago  a  few  free  moments,  news  is  a 
Daily  News;  and  Richard  J.  Finnegan.  Chicago  Times  editor  and  pub-  best  selling  commodity.  Mom- 
lisher,  and  chairman  of  the  press  veterans'  group.  ing  and  evening  the  vendor 

_ takes  in  nickels  as  fast  as  he 

can  hand  out  the  papers. 

Many  of  the  news-buyers  are 
not  the  kind  who  regularly  read 
papers  over  their  morning  cof¬ 
fee.  and  it  is  doubtful  if  some 
of  them  in  civilian  days  were 
consistent  readers  of  news¬ 
papers.  But  they  buy  them  now 
and  read  them. 

War  news  of  any  variety 
comes  first.  After  that  it’s 

Oldtimsrs  swap  stories  and  discuss  “beginners."  From  left  to  right 

are:  Warren  Phinney.  former  poUtical  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  enough  aboard  ship  at  least *t£ 

NewK  Douglas  Southerland,  formerly  of  the  old  Chicago  Evening  Xn  eomes  las^ 

^  Chicago  Exam-  gibly  this  is  true  because  alter 

iner  (1888);  Joseph  H.  Fmn.  Chicogo  Tribune  (1893),  now  vice-presi-  weeks  without  newspapers,  the 
dent  of  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn  advertising  agency;  Hiram  sailors  lose  the  continuity  of 
D.  Forgo,  Chicago  Post  (1894);  and  Harry  B.  MacNeaL  Chicogo  comic  strips. 

Record  (1899).  Most  consistent  and  most  heat- 

■  '  — ■■  ed  contributors  to  the  “letters 

ings  in  Normandy  and  the  crack-  Cimnlo  TnmimvrrTl  Plrrn  editor”  column  here  w 

ing  of  the  Siegfried  Line.  He  maugural  l:'lan  the  Coast  Guard,  Navy,  Marire 

paid  tribute  to  the  brainy  mili-  To  Cut  Coverage  Anny  personnel  stationed 

tary  leadership  of  the  Allied  Washington  Dec  s  —  Ptm^  or  stopping  at  tois  port. 
Nations  Washington  uec.  o--l^ess  Radio  news  is  obtainable  at 

_  J  It  T  *  coverage  of  the  Presidential  in-  geg  of  course,  but  it  is  infrt- 

Dsfsnds  SsaguU  Interview  auguration,  Jan.  20,  will  be  quent  and  fragmentary. 

The  Daily  News  writer  ad-  tailored  down  to  match  the  sim-  hear  a  few  snatches  of  news  at 

dressed  the  gathering  as  “fellow  ple  ceremonies  which  President  odd  moments  and  distorted  to- 

alumni  of  the  Inter-Ocean."  tak-  Roosevelt  has  ordered.  ftftrnrAfAtlnnfi  InrtTnmtlfltpIv  fit 


alumni  of  the  Inter-Ocean"  tak-  Roosevelt  has  ordered.  terpretations  immediately  flf 

ing  his  audience  back  to  the  The  President  will  take  the  around  the  ship  to  those  who 
gas-light  era  of  Chicago  journal-  oath  of  office  on  what  is  gen-  didn’t  hear  the  original.  Near 
ism.  Many  gray-haired  veterans,  erally  spoken  of  as  the  back  papers  are  the  only  all-arouof 
whose  memory  takes  them  back  porch  of  the  'White  House  ( it  information  source  for  the  men 
to  the  “good  old  days”  when  a  actually  is  the  front  porch  in  the  aboard  ships  of  this  type  and 
runaway  horse  was  a  standard  architectural  design).  Attend-  they  are  available  only  when  in 
news  item,  recalled  when  Bob  ance  will  be  less  than  5,000  per-  this  port.  Even  days  — and 
Casey  was  a  young  reporter  and  sons  in  contrast  with  a  normal  weeks— -old  newspapers  are  at 
how  he  later  served  as  an  artil-  inauguration  assembly  of  150,-  g  premium  at  remote  ports, 
lery  officer  in  the  last  war.  000.  These  will  include  Cabinet  b 

In  “defense”  of  his  interview  members,  jurists,  members  of  x'Mr'  Tun  a 

with  a  seagull  on  the  Cliffs  of  Congress  and  their  families,  JLWLx  iXieeiS  in  June 
Dover,  Casey  said  he  had  two  press  and  radio.  The  12th  annual  convention « 

witnesses  who  heard  him  talk  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  indicated  he  the  American  Newspaper 
with  the  seagull  and,  besides,  will  speak  for  not  more  than  will  be  held  at  the  St. 
ajfter  he  filed  his  story  to  the  five  minutes.  It  is  expected  that  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  » 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  it  copies  of  the  address  will  be  re-  through  June  29,  accord^  « 
was  published  by  a  London  leased  at  iK>on  at  the  White  action  taken  by  the  ANGs^ 
client  and  every  other  London  House  and  in  the  Congressional  temational  Executive  Board.  TO 
newspaper  immediately  sent  a  Press  Gallery,  leaving  little  more  Twin  Cities  guild,  host  to  W 
reporter  to  interview  the  same  to  be  described  at  the  site  than  ANG’s  second  annual  conwtw® 
seagull.  the  color.  in  1934,  will  again  be  host 
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with  Sales  Managers  ? 

Uneasy  at  auditions?  Let  your  best  ideas 

get  swiped?  Out-talked  by  art  directors?  ^ 

Do  you  start  sentences  with“uh”?Hesitate 

over  headline  A  vs.  B  ?  Too  timid  to  say  the  ^ 

newcommercialsstink?GetstuckonStarch 

ratings  ?  Feel  out  of  touch  with  the  public? 

Don’t  spend  big  money  on  psyche 
probers !  Just  fifteen  minutes  a  week  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home — no  drugs,  diet 
or  Yogi — pleasantly  perusing  the  Sunday 
comics  . . .  will  put  you  back  on  the  beam 

in  a  few  weeks,  able  to  talk  freely  with  J 1 

anyone,  even  hatcheck  girls. 

do  read  the  Sunday  Cotmcs? ... 

Wellwhydidn’tyousayso?...Then  you  are 

with  the  public! . . .  Speak  with  authority!  needed — retailers  read  it  too! . . .  Big  space, 

...  In  the  next  plans  board  meeting,  be  a  four  colors,  one  order,  one  bill — for  this 

Christopher  Columbus! .  .  .  Tell  ’em  that  national  Sunday  newspaper  network, 
three  out  of  four  adults  are  regular  Sunday  Close  with  “Are  we  asleep  at  the 
comics  readers.  By  surveys  too  numerous  switch?’’  with  a  rising  inflection.  Sit  down 

to  even  footnote!  Not  counting  kids,  either  .  .  .  Maybe  you  won’t  get  George  Wash- 
.  .  .  Just  say  “three  out  of  four’’ — simple  ington  Hill’s  job — everybody  can’t  be  in 

and  direct,  no  decimals  or  percentages!  the. tobacco  business!  wow’/ 

Elemental  habit,  from  infancy  on.  Every  all  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  comics  sections 

Sunday,  at  home.  Meets  the  whole  family!  you  want — newsprint  shortage!)  .  .  .  But 
Mention  Metropolitan  Group  as  if  you  you’ll  register!  They’ll  talk  about  you  . . . 

knew  all  about  it ...  1 5,000,000  circulation.  Fellow  has  Scope.  Thinks  Big.  Still  waters, 

43  big  Sunday  papers,  half  the  homes  in  worth  watching,  etc.  .  .  .  Call  our  nearest 
the  U.S.,  better  reception  than  the  best-  office  right  now  and  get  the  dope,  so  you’ll 
rated  broadcast!  .  .  .  No  trade  promotion  be  ready  to  do  your  stuff! 


'he  first  national -newspaper  network  .  .  •  MA0tl'Opolitai1  GrOUp 

>mics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
^  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  He.  aid  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Atlanta  Journal  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
'SBBm  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 
Omaha  World-Herald  •  Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express 
Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro-pacific:  Fresno  Bee  •  Los  Angeles  Times 
’A  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Slew  York  17  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  ii  •  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  1  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
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JSiigJit  ^dead 


The  Mail  Board 
IN  THE  editorial  room  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 

Newt,  14  large  manila  envelopes 
are  tacked  to  the  bulletin  boi^, 
each  addressed  to  a  member  of 
the  staff  in  service.  Members 
of  the  present  staff,  some  of 
them  so  new  they  don’t  even 
know  the  ones  in  the  armed 
forces,  put  personal  letters,  clip¬ 
pings,  pictures,  humorous  items, 
etc.,  into  the  envelopes  and  they 
are  mailed  out  regularly,  John 
Harden,  news  editor,  started  it. 

How  to  Use  the  Press 
THE  Det  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  has  announced  a 
contest  for  Iowa  high  school 
teachers,  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  for  the  best  suggestions 
on  how  to  use  the  newspaper  in 
schools.  Awards  of  $900  will 
be  made  and  the  prize-winning 
ideas  will  be  compiled  in  a 
booklet. 


Tackle  Fund 

A  TOUCH  of  home  is  going  to 
fighting  men  at  the  fronts 
through  the  work  of  the  Over- 
.seas  Tackle  Fund,  sponsored  by 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Timet 
and  the  Chickamauga  Fly  and 
Bait  Coasting  Club.  The  fund, 
under  the  direction  of  L.  J, 
Killiams,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Times,  provides  fishing  tackle 
for  servicemen.  The  idea  origi¬ 
nated  when  Williams  received  a 
letter  from  a  Seabee  asking  for 
some  tackle  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  fund  has  two  crews 
of  volunteers  working  two 
nights  a  week.  One  group 
makes  hand-lines,  the  other 
sorts  tackle  received  and  strips 
plugs  of  hooks  which  need  re¬ 
placing.  Rods  are  recon¬ 
ditioned,  too.  Cash  contribu¬ 
tions  to  date  amount  to  $600. 
No  gift  in  excess  of  $5  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

History  in  Bonk 
THE  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  and  the  First  National 
Bank  cooperate  in  a  novel  pro¬ 
motion.  A  bound  volume  of  the 
paper  for  25  years  ago  is  kept 
under  glass  in  the  bank  lobby 
and  a  new  front  page  is  shown 
daily  to  correspond  with  the 
date  in  history. 


War  Veterans'  Tour 
SIXTY-EIGHT  war  veterans 
recuperating  from  battle  in¬ 
juries  at  Lawson  General  Hos¬ 
pital  were  honored  recently  at 
a  luncheon  and  floor  show  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  then  taken  on  an  oc¬ 
cupational  tour  of  the  Journal 
building  while  every  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  operation.  Morgan 
Blake,  Journal  columnist,  gave 
his  “Casey  at  the  Bat”  recita¬ 
tion  during  the  luncheon.  Four¬ 
teen  Journal  staff  members  as¬ 
sisted  Red  Cross  women  in 
handling  the  details  of  the 
party. 


Church  Supplement 
A  RECENT  12-page  supplement 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Register  included  "Go  Back  * 
to  Church”  features,  wi^  pic-  ! 
tures  of  the  city’s  93  churches,  * 
the  flrst  pastors  and  present  . 
ones.  Twenty  advertisers  co-  : 
operated  in  underwriting  it.  ^ 
■ 

FDR  Thanks  Phila.  r 
Record  ior  Support  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  6  —  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  written  a  c 
letter  from  the  White  House  c 
thanking  the  Philadelphia  Rec-  c 
ord  for  its  part  in  supporting  r 
the  fourth  -  term  candidate 
through  the  recent  election.  1 
Addressed  to  J.  David  Stem, 
publisher,  and  signed  with  the  f 
familiar  signature  of  F.D.R.,  the  c 
letter  reads:  r 

“Dear  Dave — I  want  you  to  1 
know  that  I  think  your  news-  h 
paper  did  an  outstanding  job  i 
of  making  clear  just  what  the  p 
election  of  1944  was  about.  To  d 
you  and  to  your  associates  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Philadelphia  >] 
Record  and  the  Camden  (N.  J. ) 
Courier  go  my  warmest  con-  j 
gratulations  and  thanks.”  3 

A  photostatic  copy  was  posted  jj 
this  week  in  editorial  rooms  of  ^ 
the  Record,  with  a  memorandum  ^ 
from  Publisher  Stem  stating  ^ 
that  during  the  course  of  a  i 
visit  with  the  President  in  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
“he  had  been  reliably  informed 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Courier- 
Post  he  could  not  have  carried 
New  Jersey.” 

■ 

Television  Road  Show 

Oklahoma  City,  Dec.  9 — A 
traveling  television  show  cov¬ 
ering  19  Oklahoma  cities  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Sixth  War  Loan  has 
just  been  completed  by  Station 
WKY,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  The  show  was  di¬ 
rected  by  J.  I.  Meyerson,  sales 
promotion  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan,  and  Gayle  Grubb,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WKY. 

i  o***-*!!^ 

that  yew  or*  becking  Ihem  up  end  meking 
fwlwre  plant  tor  them  Ihrewgh  advertising 
in  the  daily  and  Swnday  Bwllale  Cewrier* 
Exprett.  Dealers  and  distribwters  Ihrewgh* 
ewi  Western  New  York  reed  it  regwiarly 
and  have  dene  se  for  years.  Yew  will  sell 
censwmers  at  the  same  lime. 

Buffalo 

COURIER 

E^JJRE^S 


Short 

IN  conversation  with  one  of  his 
rural  correspondents,  John  N. 
Ferguson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  at 
Springfield,  suggested  her  habit 
of  writing  in  pencil  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  line  across  the  page 
often  proved  confusing.  “Just 
write  straight  across,”  he  said. 

“I  could  typ>e  the  news,”  the 
correspondent  responded.  “I’ve 
often  thought  of  doing  it,  but  I 
didn’t  suppose  you  would  want 
me  to.” 

■ 

THE  glittering  new  member  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  sports  staff  was 
complaining  that  she  “couldn’t 
make  any  sense”  out  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  story  wired  over¬ 
head.  An  editor  asked:  “Was 
it  skeletonized?”  And  the  re¬ 
ply  was:  “I  don’t  know,  but  I 
didn’t  see  any  bones.” 

■ 

THE  AP  reported  the  arrival 
of  some  cigarettes  at  a  stand 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
saying:  “One  of  the  buyers  got 
so  excited  he  handed  the  girl 
behind  the  counter  a  dime  and 
a  quarter  in  payment  for  a  15- 
cent  pack.  She  had  to  call  him 
back  to  give  him  his  change. 


WHEN  a  new  copy  gW  oi  tk. 

Buffalo  Evening  Nexat  ^ 
told  to  go  on  an  erraag.  2 
virtually  disappeared  ti? 
hours  later,  she  phonM  t 
She  had  walked  three  miu.* 
1500  Genesee  Street.  instiMw 
to  Room  1500  in  the  Oml^ 
Building  nearby. 

a 

EDIE  HOGAN,  of  the  PMlxgij 

phia  Record  sports  dertTw 
a  $2  prize  for  this  “most  cb£ 
rassing  moment”  in  an 
contest:  “Shortly  after  I 
this  paper  as  a  copy  boy  rS 
asked  to  take  a  picture  of  a  da 
to  the  art  department  to  ha^ 
cut  made.  ‘Bulldog  qaalij 
the  art  director.  ‘No,  Imu 
setter.’”  It  was  severaljm 
later  before  he  knew  why  u 
ink  bottle  was  thrown  his  •» 
Hogan  said.  ^ 

■ 

Transportation  Studies 

Otis  A.  Kenyon,  chalrmin  g 
the  administrative  coafflHt(> 
for  the  Continuing  Study  a 
Transportation  Advcrtiiin|  ij. 
nounced  this  week  tlut  Stsdr 
No.  3  of  the  Continuing  Study 
will  be  based  on  a  surrey  nidt 
in  Cleveland  during  the  mont: 
beginning  Feb.  15  and  aodiu 
March  15,  1945,  and  tlut  Study 
No.  4  will  be  made  in  Odra: 
This  latter  study  will  be  bisR 
on  the  month  of  Marctau 


. no  Blackout 

of  Buying  in 
San  Antonio 


'0®i;  oi  the  125  millions  spc"' ■ 
nuolly  in  Son  Antonio's  retail  • 
IS  money  corned  from  territorial  », 
•'ICS  oil  noturol  gas  raatr" 

ogricultoie  Only  20°o  is  ol  G'.i, 
ment  origin  lO^a  is  from  rctirt- 
incomes  ond  tourists  Peace  C/>N  • 
prove,  not  shorten  this  effect  >f 
five  buying  income.  Gorcn-t 
instollotions  ore  pcrmoncnl  ‘■■i- 
factoring  and  ogriculture  ore  ' 
ing  South  Tc«os  IS  rich  soles  ic 
rov,  and  one  of  the  few  orcosi: 
by  Government  forecasts  to  no- 
improve  its  goins  It  should  be  o 
mo|Or  market  in  oil  plons  for  p-t' 
ond  post  wor  selling  And  South  Is," 
spends  Its  millions  lor  products  c; 
tised  in  these  tw.ci.  Texos  newsps,- 
Linogc  ond  circulation  figures  ptov: 


DNIO  EVENING  NE^S 

l-'orrmoat 


ItlTOR  ft  mills  MIR  If  DacartK  ♦. 


IDI 


Joseph  Lister  directing  use  of  carbolic  acid  spray  in  one  of  the  earliest  "antiseptic”  surgical  operations.  Spray 
later  was  discarded  in  favor  of  washing  the  wound,  bands,  instruments,  etc.,  with  carbolic  acid. 


Thjrough  Reading  he  found 

the  clue  that  saved  MlllIONS 


Have  you  read  any 
of  the  papers  of  this 
crazy  Frenchman?” 

The  speaker  was  an 
elderly  Scotch  chemist.  The  person  ad¬ 
dressed  was  a  young  Glasgow  surgeon, 
Joseph  Lister.  The  year  was  1865. 

In  those  days  an  operation  was  a  per¬ 
ilous  experience.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
all  amputation  cases  died.  This  high 
mortality  worried  Lister,  and  he  had 
long  been  searching  for  its  cause. 

Lister  read  Pasteur  .  .  .  and  a  whole 
new  world  opened  before  bis  eyes. 
Germs?  Ferments?  Minute  organisms 
everywhere?  Perhaps,  at  last,  here  w'as 
the  answer! 


He  began  to  experiment.  He  washed 
wounds,  hands  and  instruments  with 
carbolic  acid,  to  kill  the  germs.  Then 
he  waited  breathlessly  to  observe  the 
results.  The  dreaded  gangrenous  infec¬ 
tion  failed  to  occur! 

Thus,  through  reading.  Lister  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  "antisepsis,” 
which  virtually  eliminated  the  deadly 


threat  of  infection;  not  only  in  surgery 
hut  in  wounds,  cuts  and  abrasions... 
a  discovery  which  has  been  called  by 
Dr.  Logan  Clendening,  "one  of  the  ten 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world.” 


For  young  Joseph  Lister,  reading  opened 
new  vistas . . .  new  horizons  of  the  mind.  To 
him,  as  to  other  world  leaders,  it  brought 
discovery,  accomplishment,  success. 

For  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  read¬ 
ing.  When  you  read,  you  set  the  pace  .  .  . 
go  fast  or  slow  :  : :  stop  and  think  ...  go 
hack  and  read  again.  In  no  other  way  can 
ideas  he  absorbed  so  completely  and  clearly. 

Reading  of  exciting  scope  and  abun¬ 
dance  is  provided  by  The  American  Weekly. 


Reading  about  science  .  .  .  art  .  .  .  litera* 
ture  . . .  history  . . .  religion.  Reading  about 
people ...  their  hopes,  fears,  struggles  . . . 
their  heartbreaks  and  laughter  .  .  .  their 
disappointments,  tragedies,  triumphs  ... 
the  whole  crowded  story  of  the  brave  and 
foolish  and  tender  things  they  do. 

These  inspiring  stories  of  history  in  the 
making  are  brought  by  The  American 
Weekly  regularly  into  more  than  7,7  50,000 
homes  from  coast  to  coast.  Distributed 
through  20  great  Sunday  newspapers,  it 
exerts  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  upon 
America’s  largest  single  reading  group. 

Wfio  can  doubt  that  the  manufacturer 
who  associates  his  product  with  such  an 
influence  is  making  use  of  the  greatest 
force  in  advertising? 


THEAMERICAN 

Crealetl  I 

Cireu/alion  m  1 

in  the  World  ' 


t\yEEKLY 


"The  Nation’s  Reading  Habit” 

.Main  Office:  959  F.ightii  Avenue.  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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•mw  ^  newspaper  work  from  the  ranks  I^VACC 

YOUnQ  V©t  EiY©S  of  returned  veterans,  young  men  JTrtllOOO  JTIC&a 

^  *  u/hn  n«»\7«»r  \x/Arg»  in  thA  f)p1H  hp-  w  • 


^  *  who  never  were  in  the  field  be* 

News  Coreei/  ^°r.j  beUeve  that  for  every 

ITio  C^\\rTr\f*Ok  Fourth  Estate  loses 

VJreiS  ms  to  other  professions  and  voca- 

Philadelphia.  Dec,  4— Thomas  tions  in  the  readjustment  period. 


For  Censoring 
V-2  Bombings 

Walton  Cole,  news  manager  of 


T  amnnt  2?-vpar-olrf  wounded  Compensated  by  Reuters.  British  news  agency. 

Lamont.  23-year  old  wounaeo  _ _ -  imnnsed 


m^Tine’  hero  of  Guadalcanal,  fo"™®  young  fellow  casting  in  commended  the  self-imposed 

"th‘'°"'pWMelS"a  "  'oT'"G“rmaV‘’v“^^«kM 

Naval  Hospital,  represents  one  $3,000  to  Spend  doocUebug^soon  af^^D-Oay^^^^ 

vetSln*' wU*hfs  cUVn  ^new^^  For  Bonds;  FeW  Takers  speaking  before  Jhe  Union 


from  commenting  about  the  first 
rain  of  German  V-2  rocket 
bombs,  that  succeeded  the  V-1 
doodlebugs  soon  after  D-Day.  in 
speaking  before  the  Union 


veieran  wno  nas  cnosen  news-  i  oaono  rinh  nf  rhicavo  last 

paper  work  as  his  profession  and  Phoenix,  Ariz..  Dec.  4— When  °  *  Chicago 

is  now  being  helped  in  fulfilling  a  Phoen^  Gazelle  staff  memr  '^^BVeause  of  the  silence  about 

his  ambition.  shopping  for  $3,000  .up  v-2  bombs  fell  he 

Red-haired,  smiling  Tommy  worth  of  War  Bonds,  he  found  ,bp  Germans  for  almost 

lost  his  left  arni  just  below  the  three  Sont^s  had  no  knowledge 

elbow  in  the  fighting  north  from  ?ell  them.  The  result  was  an  ,  ^^e  tareets  thev  were  hittine 
the  Guadalcanal  landings^  He  lixth  wT'  whellas  iS  inadvertently  wer®e 

hails  from  Umonyille.  Conn..  g°ting  the  Sixth  War  Loan  informed  about  the  accuracy  of 

and  before  going  into  military  ^rwe.  their  aim  with  V-1  bombs 

service  was  serving  an  appren-  ^^e  Lawrence  An-  through  publication  of  a  rail- 

ticeship  as  a  machinist.  Bon^’  and ^  road  advertisement  revealing 

Work  with  tools  never  really  “o^ds  and  was  t<^d  to  visit  ^vhere  the  first  V-1  bombs 

appealed  to  Tommy  While  a  fo  soend  *thP°Jnfir^  Phoenix  and  struck.  The  ad  referred  to  re¬ 
student  in  high  school  he  had  as-  |he%rst  nel-son*  routing  of  railroad  service  in 

sisted  in  editing  the  school  pa-  Jo  buv  ^Rnnrfl  ^  ‘he  London  area,  he  explained, 

per.  and  he  really  liked  that.  So  So|/«— ,  Cole  described  American  war 

much  so  that  after  he  got  into  have  been  stores  correspondents  station^  in  Lon- 

military  service  he  sought  jobs  .  ®  of  don  as  a  “magnificent  corps  of 

with  various  camp  newspapers.  t,?  writers.”  The  newspaper  pro- 

At  the  Philadelphia  Naval  the fession.  he  declared  is  one  of 
Hospital.  where  he  finally  have  <!old  ‘he  real  examples  of  interna- 

landed.  Tommy  consulted  hos-  newsman’s  Vj.®  tionalism.  which  he  said  is  exem- 

pital  authorities  regarding  possi-  clerks  had  beei°“told  I  PMed  by  the  Chicago  news- 

b'lities  and  found  readv  co-op-  "mvstprv  shonn,.-”  *  papers  ability  to  receive  a 

eration.  One  day  recently  he  Phoenix  and  *1,  would  tour  Reuters  dispatch  30  seconds  after 
dropped  into  the  local  room  of  discover,^  the  “  has  been  transmitted  from 

the  Record  and  had  a  chat  with  mystery  shop-  London  and  quicker  by  at  least 

City  Editor  Frederic  L.  Shapiro.  However  Andrf,.!^*®  j  minute  than  a  paper  can  get 

Now  Lamont  is  living  at  the  hos-  from  “  m  Manchester  or  Aberdeen  in 

pital  and  working  daily  as  a  p.^.  went  through  24  stoves 
copy  boy  in  the  Record.  He  was  before  any  clerk  asLd  him  to 

advised  to  take  this  step  as  a  buy  a  War  Bond.  «  t  -x  h  * 

fire*  means  of  getting  “back-  “There  was  mentinn  VaGOrge  Lait  ACTS 

Ihe,  fact  that  there ^  In  Emie  Pyle  Movie 

The  Record  is  giving  assist-  George  Lait.  veteran  Inter¬ 


news  game  at  close  quarters.  a  war  on’’  A  n.rl  J  - * - 

The  Record  is  giving  assist-  “Clerks  told  ’  me  how  Scult'u  George  Lait  veteran  Inter- 

ance  and  full  benefit  of  its  is  to  get  certain  thin p  1  News  Service  war  cor- 

knowledge  regarding  vocational  no  one  asked  me  to  bu|  a  wlr  ’■espo^^enf  has  been  signed  to 

training  for  returned  veterans  Bond  until  I  was  leaving  the  movie 

and  hopes  to  expedite  Lament's  24th  store  ’’  8  e  g.I.  Joe.  based  on  the  best- 

placement  in  Northwestern  Uni-  a  seller  “Here  Is  Your  War."  by 

versity.  where  he  will  complete  «.  i  ,  Scripps-Howard  s  Ernie  Pyle, 

his  education.  Uenson  JMamed  Sunday  arrived  in  Hollywood 

At  tha  Philadelphia  Naval  Editor  in  niiVrrrrr.  several  days  ago  for  medical 

Hospital  youpg  Lamont  is  pres-  n  «  ?  u  treatment  after  spending  m^ore 

ently  being  fitted  for  an  arti-  attached  to  Gen. 

fieial  arm _ one  of  the  latest  a  member  of  Time  maga-  MacArthurs  headquarters  in 

prosthetic  devices  known  as  a  ®  Washington  bureau,  has  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
utility  hook,  a  pincers-like  con-  u  A  close  friend  of  Pyle.  Lait 

trivance  that  he  can  manipulate  1*1®  Chicago  Herald- American,  has  been  in  the  midst  of  fight- 
by  a  strap  thrown  over  the  io!o®*"p 

shoulder.  With  this  new  type  here  recently  by  Louis  1940  He  went  through  the 

of  artificial  arm  he  will  be  able  executive  editor  of  the  London  blitz:  was  an  eye  wit- 

to  operate  a  typewriter  with  one  Chicago  Hearst  newspaper.  ness  at  the  wanton  destruction 

good  hand  and  one  artificial  Denson,  who  was  formerly  as-  of  Coventry:  spent  ‘wo  years 
band  sociated  with  Ruppel  on  the  with  Gen.  Montgomery  s  Eighth 

In  discussing  Tommy’s  case.  Chicago  Times  and  Columbia  Army.  . 

City  Editor  Shapiro  commented  Broadcasting  System,  takes  over  Lait  will  also  act  as  a  tech- 
on  an  Editor  &  Publisher  article  ‘^e  duties  formerly  held  by  niwl  advisor  on  G.I,  Joe  suc- 
“Veterans  Pose  Problems  in  Ernest  Keller  who  recently  was  war  corespondents  Hal 

Choice  of  New  Jobs.”  (Nov.  18.  American  Boyle  and  Don  Whitehead,  both 

p.  14>.  which  told  how  newspa-  Weekly.  Denson’s  newspaper  of  Associated  Press,  and  Chris 
per  men  in  service  are  coming  experience  includp  the  Rich-  Cunningham  of  United  Press, 
back  to  their  old  jobs  and  posini  ‘  Va.)  Hews  Leader,  Wash-  all  now  back  at  the  fi^ont 

r„le“off.y  ""wlffam'VrUkiSS 


portray  himself  in  the  movie 
“G.I.  Joe,”  based  on  the  best¬ 
seller  “Here  Is  Your  War,”  by 
Scripps-Howard’s  Ernie  Pyle. 

Lait  arrived  in  Hollywood 
several  days  ago  for  medical 
treatment  after  spending  more 


and  vocational  directors. 

“But  there  is  another  angle  to 

Cigarette  Moratorium  -■ . ■' . . 

repeat  itself  as  it  did  after  the  Gfifcago  Times  suggested  rrt.i 

last  war.  It  is  probably  true  editorially  last  week  that  the  «UII1  AIiIllversarY 

that  many  former  newspaper  nation  go  on  a  one-day  cigarette  The  Cuero  ( Tex. )  Record  re- 

men  will  probably  turn  to  other  ^8st  and  that  the  national  cently  issued  a  120-page  special 

ventures.  But  it  is  also  true  this  “smoke-less  day”  be  proclaimed  edition  in  observance  of  its  50th 

time,  as  it  was  in  1919-20,  that  President  Roosevelt,  himself  anniversary.  Jack  Howerton  is 

we  will  get  many  recruits  to  a  cigarette  smoker.  publisher  of  the  Cuero  daily. 


role  of  Pyle.  William  Wellman 
is  directing  the  production,  a 
glorification  of  the  infantry. 


TT he  Union- 
Starts  eiren- 
lation  is  eon- 
€»entrated  in 
the  Sc*hene«- 
ta'dy  City 
zone  where 
leadership 
has  been 
maintained 
for  ten  con- 
seentive 
years. 
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There  was  an  expectant  hush. 

Then,  out  of  the  darkness  of  this 
June  night  in  1908,  Hashed  a  scene  of 
breath-taking  action. 

A  “spectacular”  sign  had  been 
erected  on  the  old  Wonderland  Build¬ 
ing,  to  give  Detroit  its  first  glimpse  of 
the  Model  “T”  Ford. 

“Watch  the  Fords  go  by!”  the  mes¬ 
sage  read.  And  in  the  light  and  color 
of  2000  twinkling  electric  bulbs,  a 
Ford  touring  car  appeared  to  race 
along  the  Grosse  Pointe  shoreline. 
The  wheels  turned,  scuffing  up  clouds 
of  dust.  The  scenery  shifted  con¬ 
stantly.  The  veils  of  the  women  pas¬ 
sengers  streamed  in  the  breeze.  The 


crowd  in  the  square  began  to  cheer. 
“It’s  as  exciting  as  the  race  in  ‘Ben 
Hur’,”  said  an  onlooker.  The  news¬ 
papers  thought  so,  too. 

“Hour  after  hour,”  wrote  one  re¬ 
porter,  “the  auto  hurried,  defied  speed 
and  natural  laws  alike,  every  instant 
seemingly  on  the  verge  of  tipping  into 
space  down  in  the  street  below.” 

From  that  far-off  day  to  this,  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  America  have  continued 
to  “watch  the  Fords  go  by”.  They 
have  watched  the  total  mount  to 
1  million  in  1915— to  15  million  in 
1927— and  on  up  to  30  million. 

They  have  seen  these  Ford  cars 
and  trucks  shrink  distances  and  help 


increase  the  productivity  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  have  seen  them  wipe  out 
the  traditional  barriers  between  city 
and  country,  between  mountain  and 
plain,  and  help  spread  more  uni¬ 
formly  the  advantages  of  American 
culture  and  opportunity. 

One  day,  there  will  be  new  Ford, 
Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars.  Like  their 
predecessors,  they  will  benefit  by  the 
energetic  skills  ancl  resourceful  engi¬ 
neering  which  are  a  Ford  trade-mark. 
They  will  be  exceptionally  comfort¬ 
able  cars,  reliable  and  economical . . . 
priced  within  reach  of  the  greatest 
number.  But  beyond  that,  their  i^tyliug 
will  be  so  advanced  that  it  will  be  a  per¬ 
fect  match  for  their  quality  leadership. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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A  NEW  WHIPPING  BOY 

THE  American  press  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
new  whipping  boy  for  everything  that 
goes  wrong,  nationally  or  internationally. 
We  urge  again  that  editors  defend  them¬ 
selves  in  their  editorial  and  news  columns 
when  false  charges  are  made  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  responsible  for  this  or  that  un¬ 
happy  situation.  Too  many  newspapers 
print  the  criticism  on  the  front  page  and 
fail  to  offer  any  explanation. 

The  latest  is  a  statement  by  British  Labor 
Minister  Ernest  Bevin  that  the  American 
shell  shortage  has  arisen  "because  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Allies  went  through  France  and 
Belgium  to  the  Netherlands  the  press  and 
many  responsible  persons  in  industry  in 
America  assumed  that  the  war  was  over." 

We  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Bevin  that 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  as  respons¬ 
ible,  for  whatever  optimism  might  have 
been  felt  early  in  the  Fall,  as  anyone 
else.  On  August  21  in  Italy  he  stated  that 
the  end  of  the  war  was  being  hastened  in 
France.  Later  in  October  and  November 
he  twice  had  to  revise  his  estimate  as  to 
when  the  European  war  might  end. 

During  the  rapid  drive  across  France 
some  newspapers  here  reflected  the  public 
optimism  for  an  early  end  of  the  struggle, 
but  most  of  them  quickly  regained  their 
composure  and  since  then  have  warned  the 
people  that  there  should  be  no  letdown  in 
effort  as  the  war  has  not  yet  been  won. 
This  publicatioa  has  urged  newspapers  to 
emphasize  the  danger  of  over-optimism. 

Also,  Mr.  Bevin  and  probably  most  news¬ 
papers  have  forgotten  the  publication  here 
over  a  year  ago  of  official  stories  concern¬ 
ing  the  shutdown  of  shell  loading  plants 
because  of  the  vast  supply  of  ammunition 
on  hand. 

No,  the  newspapers  have  not  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shell  shortage,  and  they 
should  so  tell  their  readers. 

THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

MARK  ETHRIDGE  in  hU  Don  Mellett  Lec¬ 
ture  emphasizes  what  we  have  urged 
here  many  times — that  publishers  should 
devote  time  and  effort  to  building  up  the 
best  possible  editorial  department  instead 
of  treating  that  phase  of  their  operation 
only  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  business 
and  advertising  departments. 

"The  most  effective  work  a  publidier  can 
do  is  to  give  most  of  his  time  and  effort 
to  the  news  and  editorial  content,”  Mr. 
Ethridge  states.  “It  is  important  to  have 
good  men  to  run  the  business  office  and 
the  production  departments,  but  it  is  the 
sheerest  waste  of  money  to  spend  munifi¬ 
cently  in  those  departments  and  starve  the 
most  vital  spot  in  the  newspaper. 

“The  easiest  way  to  get  and  hold  circula¬ 
tion,  to  obtain  advertising  and  to  make 
money,  and  moreover,  much  the  cheapest 
way  to  do  all  of  them,  is  to  spend  money 
on  news  content,”  he  adds. 

Publishers  are  certainly  missing  a  glori¬ 
ous  opportimity  in  these  days  of  high  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  if  they  don’t  develop 
the  best  news  and  editorial  departments 
they  possibly  can.  By  now  they  should 
have  learned  that  the  editorial  department^ 
is  not  the  place  to  pinch  pennies.  Radio* 


EDirabRiAL 


And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them:  and  when  He  had  taken  him 
in  his  arms.  He  said  unto  them,  ‘Whosoever 
•hall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me.* — St.  Mark,  IX;  36-37. 


and  magazines  are  going  to  give  newspa¬ 
pers  the  hottest  competitive  fight  in  their 
lives  after  this  war. 

We  don’t  mean  that  money  should  be 
thrown  away  on  endless  features,  columns 
and  comics  but  that  a  publisher  should 
surround  himself  with  an  array  of  editorial 
and  news  talent,  for  which  he  should  pay 
good  salaries,  to  build  a  superb  product. 

The  editorial  department  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  public  relations  contact  with  the 
public  and  should  receive  the  publisher’s 
primary  consideration. 


A  MAN  WITH  IDEAS 

EVERY  since  we  started  school  we  have 

been  led  to  believe  that  America  is  the 
place  where  a  man  with  ideas  can  rise  to 
the  top  in  his  chosen  field  through  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Now  comes  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address 
before  the  third  anniversary  party  for  the 
Chicago  Sun,  who  says  “the  influence  of 
little  men  with  big  ideas  has  been  steadily 
declining.”  He  ties  this  up  with  the  news¬ 
paper  field  by  saying  that  “time  was  when 
the  little  man  with  a  big  idea  and  not 
much  money  could  launch  a  little  news¬ 
paper  and  build  it  up  as  a  medium  of  per¬ 
sonal  expression  in  behalf  of  the  general 
welfare.  These  days  are  largely  gone.” 

We  don’t  dispute  the  point  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  man  these  days  to  start  a  news¬ 
paper,  except  in  a  small  town,  without  a 
large  financial  backing.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  existing  newspapers.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  still  true  that  a  man  with  ideas 
can  go  places  in  this  country.  Our  news¬ 
paper  executive  staffs  are  loaded  with  top 
fiight  men  who  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks.  They  can’t  all  become  publishers 
or  owners  but  it  is  still  not  impossible. 
And  we  hope  that  it  never  becomes  im¬ 
possible.  Matthew  WoU,  AFL  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  current  Reader’s  Digest  says 
that  our  tax  system  “strongly  discourages” 
new  business. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  text  was:  “Can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times?”  and  criti¬ 
cizes  the  press  for  being  so  “concerned 
with  short-time,  local  problems  and  super¬ 
ficial  prejudices  that  they  fail  to  realize 
the  deep  underlying  forces  which  are  re¬ 
morselessly  pushing  the  world  ahead.” 

He  charges  the  press  failed  to  give  the 
American  people  the  full  truth  about  the 


Russian  revolution  or  about  the  Russia 
people  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Wallace  OTe^ 
looks  the  fact  that  for  years  our  best  re¬ 
porters  were  unable  to  get  the  truth  about 
Russia  out  of  Russia.  They  were  there  a 
lot  longer  than  Mr.  Wallace  was,  but  they 
still  can’t  get  the  truth  about  the  Russian 
war  machine  because  they  are  not  p•^ 
mitted  near  the  front  except  on  rare  and 
strictly  confined  occasions. 

He  also  charges  that  after  the  last  war 
the  newspapers  did  not  train  the  American 
people  in  the  “simple  algebra  of  interna¬ 
tional  relationships.”  Here,  also,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  overlooks  the  fact  that  right  after  the 
last  war,  and  for  more  than  a  decade  after 
that,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  international  relations — they  wanted 
to  keep  out  of  Europe’s  quarrels.  On  top 
of  that,  trained  American  newspaper  men 
since  1933  warned  this  country  about  what 
was  happening  in  Germany.  They  foresaw 
war  as  inevitable  with  Germany  iind^r 
Hitler — but  they  were  ignored  here  both 
by  the  people  and  the  government. 

Probably  only  history  will  record  that 
the  American  press  is  truthfully  mirrorini 
in  its  daily  news  columns  the  trend  of  the 
times.  Anyone  who  reads  newspapers  reg¬ 
ularly  can  get  a  pretty  fair  picture  d 
what’s  happening  all  around  us. 

The  newspapers  function  is  to  report  and 
interpret  the  facts  as  they  see  them  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  not  their  function  to  eulo¬ 
gize  the  Russian  revolution,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
does,  unless  they  honestly  feel  that  way. 

Our  newspapers  may  continue  to  print 
Mr.  Wallace’s  speeches,  because  they  report 
all  shades  of  opinion,  but  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  American  newspaper  men  that  do 
not  see  Russian  totalitarianism  as  a  “liber 
alism”  to  be  copied  in  this  country. 


GLASS  HOUSE 

IS  the  press  free?  If  not,  why  not?  And 
what  should  be  done  about  it?  These 
are  questions  which  the  Henry  Luce  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  are 
delving  into,  interviewing  witnesses  from 
in  and  outside  of  the  newspaper  profession 
hoping  to  have  an  answer  by  June,  IMd. 

If  there  is  something  wrong  with  us,  why 
do  we  have  to  wait  until  1946  to  hear  about 
it?  Likewise,  if  our  free  press  is  function¬ 
ing  correctly,  why  do  we  wait  so  long  to 
get  a  clean  bill  of  health? 

It  is  not  our  $200,000  that  is  being  spent 
but  because  of  our  60  years  of  service  to  the 
free  press  of  this  coimtry  and  our  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  anything  affecting  it  we  fed 
we  have  a  right  to  object  to  the  closed 
chamber  method  of  the  Commission. 

If  witnesses  were  queried  in  a  glass 
house,  to  which  Dr.  Robert  Leigh,  Commis¬ 
sion  director,  objects,  the  fine  points  and 
failings  of  our  press  would  be  laid  on  the 
record  for  everyone  to  study.  In  that  way 
the  Commission  would  gain  the  benefit  of 
agreement  or  rebuttal  from  the  press  and 
the  public.  It  would  increase  in  scope  the 
volume  of  opinion  before  the  Commission- 
’Then  oiu:  newspapers  could  take  steps 
to  correct  any  glaring  evils  uncovered  and 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  free  pr** 
before  June,  1946,  rather  than  wait  until 
then  to  hear  the  result,  good  or  bad. 
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“Sgt.  Bill 
Mauldin 
is  without 
any  doubt 
the  greatest 
cartoonist 
to  emerge  from 
the  war.” 


of  the  U.  S.  News  Publishing  signed  to  join  the  retail  sales 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Carl  T.  Koester,  controller  of  J.  R.  Brumby,  advertising 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Co.,  manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Des  Moines,  la.,  have  been  Journal,  who  has  a  daughter  in 
elected  to  membership  in  the  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Controllers  Institute  of  America.  Journalism,  University  of  Geor* 
James  J.  Burnett,  advertising  gia,  addressed  students  in  the 
manager  of  the  Binghamton  school  Dec.  6. 

(N.  Y.)  Press,  has  been  elected  Robert  McKay  Green,  assist* 
vice-president  of  the  Live  Wire  ant  general  manager  of  the 
Club  of  Binghamton,  which  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  presented 
“sparks”  projects  of  the  Cham-  two  silver  cups  on  behalf  of  the 
ber  of  Commerce.  Inquirer  to  divisional  winners  in 

S.  G.  (Bennie)  Chambers,  for  the  city  and  county  competition 
15  years  a  member  of  the  dis-  of  the  city’s  War  Chest  cam- 
play  advertising  department  of  paign. 
the  Elgin  (HI.)  Courier-News, 
but  since  May,  1944,  advertising 

manager,  then  business  manager.  In  TnG  £dltonal  RoomS 
of  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olym-  ....  . 

pion,  has  returned  to  the  Cou-  GEORGE  C.  SUTHERLAND, 
rier-News  as  director  of  adver-  salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
tising,  a  position  vacated  some  editorial  assistant,  has  been  pro¬ 
weeks  ago  when  C.  Raymond  moted  to  associate  editor,  and 
Long  was  nam^  p^ublisher.  Theodore  L.  Cannon,  formerly 
Prior  to  1929  Mr.  Chambers  ^ity  editor  and  news  editor,  has 
worked  for  the  Centralia  ( Ill. )  been  raised  to  assistant  manag- 
Sentinel.  ing  editor.  Jean  R.  Paulson  to 


personal 


mention 


DR.  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL 
freeman,  editor  of  the  Rlch- 
(Va.)  News-Leader  and 
biographer  of  “R.  E.  Lee”  and 
"Lee’s  Lieutenants.”  the  former 
of  which  won  the  Pulitzer  biog¬ 
raphy  prize  in  1934,  has  started 
work  on  a  four-volume  life  of 
George  Washington,  which  he 
hopes  to  finish  in  1952. 

Virginia  Linsmere,  secretary 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 

News-Journal  Corp.,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher, 

Julius  Davidson,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  newspapers’ 
business  direction.  She  has  been 
associated  with  the  newspapers 
18  years. 

VmciNius  Dabney,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  ( Va. )  Times-  Dis¬ 
patch.  has  been  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Richmond  Public  Lib¬ 
rary  Board  to  complete  the  term 
of  oflSce  left  vacant  by  the  death 
recently  of  John  Stewart  Bryan, 

president  of  Richmond  Newsjw-  star, “was  co-chairman  of  an  the  San  Luis 
pers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  conference  on  state  and  Telegram-Trib 
Times-Di^atch  and  News  Lead-  commimity  planning  problems  earlier  worke 
M serve  until  caHed  by  Gov.  Sidney  P.  Osborn  ( Utah )  Herald 
Nov.  jq  coordinate  post-war  projects  City  Tribune 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-  being  planned  and  to  get  sug-  Sutherland  ser 
in-chief  of  the  Waterbury  gestions  for  new  areas  of  plan-  as  city  editor 
(C!onn.)  Republican  and  Amer-  ning  activity.  formerly  had 

icon,  recently  completed  his  26th  Lionel  B.  Moses,  trade  divi-  ^or  the  ’Tribui 
ct®  will  manager  of  the  American  was  for  severe 

Shubert  theater.  New  Haven,  weekly,  addressed  a  recent  meet-  of  t^  News  j 
His  reviewing  start^  when  as  ijjg  Qf  New  Haven,  (Jonn.,  the  ^ibune  a 
an  undergraduate  at  Yale  he  cov-  Advertising  Club  Sunday  editor. 

SmiS’l.,  W  HaUlax.  Voi,, 

siage  ceieoriues  ax  me  lamous  „  „  advertising  artist  exhib-  Deseret  News 
old  Hyperion  theater  for  the  j  •’  aoveriising  anisi,  cmid  c^veml  rr 

New  York  Times  and  other  examples  of  commercial  art  tJtah  several  nr 

new  lOTK  limes  MO  oiner  .  Halifax  art  gallerv  for  one  oh  the  El  Ce\ 

papers.  As  editor  In  Waterbury  ^  one  _  ,  . 

he  resumed  reviewing  week,  chiefly  advertising  copy  n^  retu 

ne  resumea  reviewing  newspapers  published  in  local  staff. 

of  the  Nova  Scotia.  Oms  Peters 

Truro  (N,  S.)  News,  was  pre-  Arthur  f  Hopthp  member  of  and  then  state 
sented  by  employes  with  a  Glad-  ^  member  of 

stone  bag  in  honor  of  his  com-  tl*®  widely  known  Roethe  family  L.aice  vity  irto 
none  Dag  in  nonor  or  ms  com  .  newsnaner  editors  and  nub-  months  area  di 

pletion  of  50  years  with  the  “^®wspa^r  ^itors  ^d  pu^ 

News  and  was  honored  by  the  \  w  “  joinea  accented  a 

Rotw  aub  to  turn  heVe  ’hSdftob  WRA  to^Shl 

employes  a  bonus  of  one  week  s  aeparimeni,  nanaiing  aa 

pay  each  to  celebrate  the  anni-  vertising  and  Pror^tion.  Ca^  Mrs.  Win  J 
versary  Colby,  who  has  been  with  the  writer  for  thi 

Times  as  advertising  manager  Telegram,  wil 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  re-  (Continuei 


— Quentin  Reynolds 
in  the  Chicago  Sun 


Quentin  Reynolds  brought  up  the 
name  of  SgL  Bill  Mauldin  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  review  of  Elrnie  Pyle’s  new 
book  BRAVE  MEN. — Mauldin  was 
named  as  one  of  the  great  charac¬ 
ters  you’ll  meet  in  the  book.  It  was 
largely  through  Ernie  Pyle’s  news¬ 
paper  columns  that  SgL  Mauldin 
first  came  to  name  and  fame  over 
here — a  fame  that  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  increasingly  popular  UP 
FRONT  WITH  MAULDIN. 


In  The  Business  Office 


JOHN  F.  PRELL.  World  War  II 

veteran,  formerly  in  the  na¬ 
tional,  local  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  new  position  where 
he  will  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  television  and 
other  new  developments  in  radio. 
The  appointment  does  not  affect 
management  of  the  World-Her- 
ald’s  radio  station,  KOWH.  by 
B.  C.  (Jorrigan. 

Charles  J.  Finnegan,  in  the 
display  advertising  department 
of  the  New  Haven  ( Conn. )  Reg~ 
wter  for  the  past  16  years,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.  of 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

CteuoNDE  Rolls,  associated 
with  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  for  the  past  16 
yj*”’  has  assumed  management 
w  the  same  department  for  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  News. 

Walter  L.  Brauer,  controller 
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By  BILL  BROWN 


is  the  kind  of  a  feature  that 
will  find  its  way  into  the 
schools  .  .  .  into  scrapbooks 
.  .  .  into  the  reading  habits 
of  children  and  grownups 
alike.  Two  column  panel  .  .  . 
informative  and  entertaining. 


Service  of  Sgt.  Manldin’s  cartoons 
— out  of  the  papers  for  two  weeks 
because  of  military  demands  on  the 
artist  in  France  and  Italy — will  be 
resumed  in  regular  publication 
four  times  a  week,  starting  Mon¬ 
day,  December  12. 


REPLACE  WEAK  FEATURES 
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For  samples  please  write  to 


Write  ter  greets 
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2*0  EAST  42no  sweet, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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time  in  Salt  Lake  City  since 
Mr.  Valen’s  assignment  to  Ha¬ 
waii  as  a  U.P.  war  correspondent, 
before  going  to  her  home  in  New 
Jersey  “for  the  duration.”  Miss 
Kay  MacElroy  is  a  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  staff  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

E.  C.  Schmidt,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  and  recently  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Armand  L.  Bird,  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  Boise 
( Idaho )  AP  bureau,  who  was  in¬ 
ducted  last  spring,  has  been 
given  an  honorable  discharge 
and  has  returned  to  Boise  with 
future  plans  uncertain. 

Wilbur  Martin  has  resigned 
from  the  sports  staff  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News  to  become  sports  editor  of 
the  Tucson  Arizona  Star. 

Bill  Becker,  for  the  past  eight 
months  Arizona  district  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  OPA.  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  AP  bureau.  He 
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is  a  former  reporter  on  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic. 

Jean  Je.ssup  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  copy  girl  to  junior 
reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Jack  Springer  of  Portland, 
Ore.  U  P,  bureau,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Fresno.  Cal.,  to  replace 
Nick  Allen,  as  bureau  manager. 

James  Wiatt,  formerly  with 
the  U.P.  San  Diego.  Cal.,  bureau, 
has  been  transferred  to  Mon¬ 
terey,  Cal.,  where  he  reolaces 
Miss  Norma  Laver,  as  bureau 
manager. 

Robert  Lantz.  San  D’eno 
(Cal.)  Union  sports  writer,  has 
been  awarded  the  Ted  Stein- 
mann  Memorial  Trophy  as  the 
San  Diego  newspaper  man  con¬ 
tributing  most  to  high  school 
football  this  season.  The  latr 
Ted  Steinmann  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Union. 

Bob  Steinbrunner,  star  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Denver  Post, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  public 
relations  position  with  the  OPA 
at  Denver.  He  was  also  Denver 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
News. 

Bob  Byers,  a  part-time  student 
at  Denver  University,  has  joined 
the  U.P.  at  Denver  as  a  rewrite 
man. 

Jeanne  Park  Ftarr  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  on  the  state 
desk  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  ( la. ) 
Gazette  to  become  society  editor 
of  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen. 
W.  P.  Duffy,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
recently  returned  from  the  ser¬ 
vice.  replaces  Miss  Starr.  Maj. 
Earl  E.  Rieke,  recently  retired 
from  the  Army  for  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  has  returned  to  the  Ga¬ 
zette  night  proof  desk.  He  had 
been  overseas  since  January. 
1943.  and  served  in  tne  African. 
Sicilian  and  Italian  campaigns. 

George  Stimpson,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Iowa  and 
Texas  papers,  has  written  a  book 
about  the  Bible  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  Bros. 

Maxinne  Yarbrough,  rewrite 
man  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  the  Oklahoma 
Symphony.  She  also  handled 
publicity  for  the  city’s  recent 
Community  and  War  Chest 
Fund.  She  edits  the  church 
pages  for  the  Times  and  Oklaho¬ 
man. 

Ben  Berger,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
and  Morris  Moore,  managing 
editor,  both  recently  hospitalized 
for  operations,  have  just  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  duties. 
Bill  McGraw  is  now  in  the  slot 
permanently.  New  on  the  rim  of 
the  Times  copy  desk  is  Margaret 
Eakin.  .  .  .  Mary  Ellen  Volk, 
former  copy  girl  on  the  Times, 
then  on  copy  desk,  is  now  doing 
rewrite  for  the  Times. 

Mike  Mullen  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  copy  desk  has 
resigned  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.  Alphia  Hart,  formerly 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Oklahoman, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  script¬ 
writing  job  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Aubrey  F.  Roberts  and  Don 
M.  Tyerman,  former  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Van- 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Province  and 


other  newspapers,  and  new  both 
engaged  in  public  relations  work, 
have  been  elected  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary, 
respectively,  of  the  Canadian 
Club,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Frank  I.  McCafferty,  St. 
John.  N.  B.,  has  completed  a  half 
century  in  daily  newspaper 
work,  all  at  St.  John.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Times-Globe,  of 
which  he  was  city  editor  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Home  Finding 
Assn.,  which  places  orphans  and 
deserted  children  in  foster 
homes. 

Gladys  Gould,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Bulletin,  has  become  dis¬ 
trict  and  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  Peace  River  Block  News, 
Dawson  Creek.  B.  C. 

George  Shtofman,  formerly 
on  the  local  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Every  Evening  and 
Journal-Every  Evening,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary  to  Mayor 
Albert  W.  James,  of  Wilmington, 
a  post  he  held  since  last  May. 
Shtofman  had  been  with  the 
newspapers  since  192.5  and  for 
several  years  was  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Jimmy  Tache,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newsman  who  joined 
OWI  some  time  ago  in  New  York, 
has  been  assigned  to  head  the 
night  London  desk,  British  Em¬ 
pire  section. 

George  Grossman,  who  left 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  to  join  the  Army  as  a 
lieutenant,  has  been  transferred 
to  OWI. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  York  Mirror  was  voted 
a  Gold  Key  Award  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sports  Writers  Alliance 
Dec.  4.  Formal  presentation  wilt 
be  made  at  a  banquet  in  New 
Haven  Jan.  29.  Parker  formerly 
was  sporting  editor  on  Water- 
bury  newspapers.  Serving  on 
the  award  committee  were 
Frank  Keyes  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  Hank  O’Donnell 


of  the  Waterbury  Republica«. 

William  McCleery,  PM’»  pic¬ 
ture  news  editor,  is  author  of  i 
comedy  “Hope  for  the  Beit,"  go¬ 
ing  into  rehearsal  shortly  for 
presentation  on  Broadway. 

Beach  Conger,  acting  diy 
news  editor  for  the  New  York 
Hernld  Tribune,  has  a  second 
chMd.  Su.san  Garvin  Congr, 
born  recently  at  Doctors  Hoe 
pital.  New  York. 

John  C.  Donohue,  Jr.,  formerly 
■’n  the  wire  room  of  the  Net 
York  Times  and  since  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  honorably  die 
charged  following  injury,  hu 
become  editor  of  the  Bostonios 
magazine.  Since  discharge,  he 
had  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt. )  News. 

Percy  P.  Philip,  New  York 
Times  Ottawa  correspondent, 
will  discuss  the  Canadian  draft 
situation  over  the  Columbia  net¬ 
work  Dec.  9. 

Patricia  Broun,  .steo-daughter 
of  the  later  Heywood  Broun  is 
leaving  her  position  as  copy  girl 
on  the  New  York  Post  shortly  to 
do  publicity  work  with  the  Jean 
Dalrymple  publicity  firm.  She 
was  earlier  a  copy  girl  on  the 
News. 

John  Mason  Brown,  USN  in¬ 
active,  author,  critic,  and  lectur 
er,  was  guest  of  Bennett  Cerf  on 
the  “Books  Are  Bullets’’  nro- 
gram  this  week  over  WQXR. 
Currently  associate  editor  and 
drama  critic  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature,  he  formaly 
was  drama  critic  for  the  Ntr 
York  World-Telegram. 

Paul  E.  Warburgh,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
( N.  Y. )  Eagle  and  the  Winnipey 
(Man.)  Tribune,  has  a  second 
son,  Robert  White,  born  Dec.  1. 

Lew  S.  Frambes,  Jr.,  former 
ly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  ^- 
onne  ( N.  J. )  Times,  has  joined 
the  Jamaica  ( N.  Y. )  Long  Itlani 
Press  as  editorial  writer. 

George  Williamson,  Schenee 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  tele- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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There’s  action  and  suspense 
in  SMILIN’  JACK  with  high 
reader  interest  for  the  papers 
using  it.  Daily  and  Sunday. 
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CLEANED  OUY-BY  THE  JAPS! 


The  canned  goods  on  your  kitchen 
shelves  were  a  Japanese  military  objec¬ 
tive.  When  Tojo’s  men  took  Singapore 
and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  they 
cut  America  off  from  more  than  half 
the  world’s  tin  —  tin  vital  to  food  and 
armaments. 

Like  hundreds  of  things  you  use  or 
eat  or  wear,  tin  must  be  imported  — 
one  more  reason  why  we  all  depend 
on  seagoing  merchant  shipping. 

In  the  far-sighted  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  Congress  recognized  that 


our  vital  imports  and  exports  could 
only  be  controlled  by  an  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet. 

^‘Necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  (our)  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce”  the  Act  points  out,  is  a  mer¬ 
chant  marine  “constructed  in  the  U.  5., 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel .  .  .  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 
Urged  on  by  war,  guided  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  and  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration,  America  has 


produced  a  merchant  fleet  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  Victory  possible! 

American  Export  Lines  operate  more 
than  eighty  vessels  supplying  Allied 
fronts.  Our  long  peacetime  experience 
with  service  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  lands 
proves  a  priceless  asset  in  time  of  war. 
And  when  peace  comes,  it  will  serve 
you  another  way  .  .  .  for  our  cargoes 
and  ports  of  call  will  depend  on  what 
you  and  other  Americans  want  to  buy 
or  sell  abroad. 


American  Expert  Lines 

/ »  n  anoAowAV,  ncw  yoak  city  4  / 
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17  Newsprint 
Grants  Provide 


Extra  Tonnage 

WASHUfOTON,  Dec.  4— In  the 
fourth  release  covering  grants 
of  tonnage  for  the  fourth- 
quarter  of  1944,  WPB’s  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  has  an¬ 
nounced  17  extra-quota  grants 
of  newsprint  aggregating  2,110 
tons  on  appeals. 

The  list  follows: 

S’>-mpaper 

Tucion  (Aril.)  New«paper>,  Inc...  35 
Brack  ((^lif.)  Prttt  Triegram  69 

Miami  (FU.)  Hr^d .  360 

Miami  (Fl«.)  Nemt .  77 

5'aTviinaJi  (Go.)  News-Prrts .  59 

Baltimore  MfrO'Americaa^New  Jersey  5 
Baltimore  Afro-AmericoH-National.  J7 
Baltimore  Afro-Amerieaa  Rickmond.  7 
Baltimore  Afra-AmeeinutPImlodel- 

Jltia  .  11 

^xfriiry  Park  (N.  J.)  Press .  13 

Kuortnlle  (Tenn.)  Journal . 31 1 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Krms-Sentinel . .  349 

Fort  Wortk  (Texas)  Press .  3 

Fort  Wortk  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  118 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Port  Intelligencer. .  417 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times .  235 

Yakima  (Wash.)  DaUy  Republic  .  24 

Permanent  additions  to  ad¬ 
just^  base  tonnages  were  au- 
■thorized  as  follows:  Washing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Army  Times,  18; 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Patriot, 

1.47;  Dallas  (Tex.)  Baptist 
Standard,  1.21,  and  Doldgeville 
(Wis. )  Chronicle,  .13. 
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graph  editor,  is  father  of  a 
daughter,  Roxanne,  bom 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

S.  E.  Lorimek,  a  reporter  on 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  for  22  years  a  Jack¬ 
sonville  newspaper  man,  has 
been  selected  as  acting  secretai7 
of  the  Retail  Merchants  and  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jamcs  H.  Sivkrtsxn.  a  reporter 
for  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  at  the  time  of  induction 
into  the  Army,  received  a  medi¬ 
cal  discharge  last  June,  and  has 
purchased  two  N.  C.  weeklies, 
the  Clinton  County  News  and  the 
Roseboro  News. 

Pvt.  James  Molloy,  former 
New  Haven  ( Conn. )  Register 
police  reporter,  has  receiv^  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army  and  returns  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter  staff  in  early  December.  He 
was  wounded  by  shrapnel  fire 
in  Prance. 

Alan  B.  Baker,  city  editor  of 
the  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star,  was 
elected  school  trustee  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  elections  held  in  the 
nickel  mining  city  this  week. 

Donald  R.  Waugh,  who  has 
been  serving  as  director  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  for  Isolantite, 
Inc.,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  became 
personnel  manager  at  the  sub¬ 
marine  shipyard  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.  Dec.  1.  From  1922  to 
1937,  he  was  in  newspaper  work, 
with  the  Boston  Traveler  as  po¬ 
litical  editor  and  state  capitol 
correspondent,  and  with  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  Providence 
Bulletin,  Washington  Post  and 
U.P.  Later  he  became  public  re¬ 
lations  consultant  for  Hill  & 
Knowlton. 


Kenneth  W.  Church,  former 
staff  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  Radio  Station 
WCKY.  He  succeeds  Fred  A. 
Palmer,  who  resigned  to  Join  an 
advertising  agency  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Mrs.  Alyce  Hughes,  whose 
husband  is  in  the  Pacific  war 
zone,  has  taken  over  the  post 
of  librarian  on  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Regis¬ 
ter  to  succeed  Miss  Jacqueline 
Harding,  resigned. 

Earle  B.  Searcy  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal,  elected  clerk  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
the  November  election,  assumed 
office  Dec.  1  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  had  been  a  state 
senator  23  years. 

Don  Chamberlain,  chief  of  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  U.P.  bureau,  was 
in  a  city  bus  when  it  collided 
with  a  heavy  truck  and  crashed 
into  a  parked  car.  He  escaped 
with  knee  and  leg  bruises. 

Homer  Hogan,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
KWBU,  Blue  Network  affiliate 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  effective 
Jan.  1.  A  former  newspaper 
man,  he  was  earlier  Midwest 
manager  of  Hearst  radio. 

M.  M.  Van  Valkenburgh,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  News  tor  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  century,  and  Mrs.  Van  Val- 
KENBURGH,  the  city  editor,  have 
resigned  to  purchase  a  weekly 
newspaper.  He  was  succeeded 
Dec.  1  by  Robert  Vickery,  of 
Columbia,  Mo. 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  Detroit  News 
columnist,  and  Philip  Adler, 
News  commentator  on  foreign 
affairs,  were  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  press  conference  of  student 
journalists  from  Detroit  area 
high  schools,  sponsored  by 
Wayne  University  Dec.  7, 

Miss  Anne  Clements,  of  South 
Bend,  and  Robert  Hirsch,  of 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  have  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 


The  Colors 


JOHN  HXrrCHISON,  reporter  on 

leave  from  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commerciol  Appeal,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  has  fought  through 
three  beach  landings  and  the 
African,  Italian  and  southern 
France  campaigns  and  is  with 
the  Public  Relations  Section, 
Sixth  Army,  Headquarters  Co. 

Lt.  Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  former 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  is  recovering  in  an  Army 
hospital  in  England  from  mortar 
wounds  in  the  thighs  and  back 
suffered  near  Stolberg,  Germany. 
Relatives  were  informed  that  Lt. 
Smith  probably  will  be  returned 
to  limited  assignment  in  about 
30  days. 

Squadron  Leader  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Harrison,  former  reporter 
on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Specta¬ 
tor,  who  has  650  hours  of  opera¬ 
tional  flying  out  of  eastern  and 
western  air  command  bases,  was 
recently  decorated  at  a  ceremony 


in  Eastern  Air  Command  head¬ 
quarters,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Cyril  L.  Sullivan,  formerly 
of  the  pressroom  staff  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Mail,  has  been 
reported  wounded  in  action  with 
the  Canadian  paratroopers  in 
France. 

Lt.  John  Cornell,  Jr.,  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter,  has 
been  made  assistant  press  officer 
of  the  Twelfth  Naval  District 
headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
serving  under  Lt.  Comm.  James 
Bassett,  Jr.,  district  public  re¬ 
lations  officer,  who  is  also  a  for¬ 
mer  Times  reporter. 

Andy  Hamilton,  who  was  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
staff  before  going  into  motion 
picture  publicity  several  years 
ago,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander 
and  is  serving  as  press  officer 
on  Admiral  Nimitz's  staff. 

Capt.  Waldo  Drake.  USNR. 
former  PRO  for  Cincpac  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  OWI  in  New  York, 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  Press 
Club  in  San  Francisco  recently. 
Co-hosts  were  Ron  Wagoner, 
of  U.P.,  and  Bill  Gahagen,  of 
OWI. 

Muriel  Tovey,  librarian  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  joined  the  SPARS. 

Lt.  Le  Roy  D.  Simmons,  for 
the  past  23  months  Navy  public 
relations  officer  for  Utah  and 
Nevada,  and  formerly  promotion 
manager  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  and  Telegram,  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  for 
duty  with  the  staff  headquarters 
of  the  public  relations  office. 
Naval  District. 

Stanley  Wiewara,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Bisbee 
(Ariz.)  Review,  has  been  home 
on  furlough,  while  en  route  to 
his  new  station  at  Lemoore 
Field,  Cal.,  from  Biloxi,  Miss. 
Wiewara  recently  transferred 
from  the  infantry  to  the  AAF. 

Second  Lt.  William  R. 
Latham,  former  city  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  and 
prior  to  that  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Douglas  (Ariz.)  Dispatch, 
has  been  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  is  a  communications 
officer  in  an  infantry  outfit. 

Forrest  V.  Williams,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  reporter  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Navy,  is  tak¬ 
ing  recruit  training  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Center,  Farragut, 
Ida. 

Ralph  Boyce,  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter  for  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  for  two 
years  prior  to  military  service, 
is  now  in  the  Philippines  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Army  weekly  Yank. 
He  has  been  in  the  Pacific  area 
for  about  three  years  and  took 
part  in  the  initial  invasion  of 
the  Philippines. 

Y/3c  Ashley  Emshwiller,  for¬ 
mer  Pittsburgh  Press  reporter 
and  U.P.  man  in  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Indianapolis,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Office,  U.  S.  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Farragut,  Ida. 

T/Sgt.  James  W.  Simms,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record’s  com¬ 
posing  room,  was  wounded  Nov. 
8  in  the  battle  of  Metz. 

Wesley  Schoen,  formerly  of 
the  library  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  Bulletin,  now  serring  m 
tank  sergeant  overseas,  nanop 
ly  escaped  death  when  a  nb 
bomb  blew  up  his  billet  Aorth 
after  he  had  vacated  it 

Sid  Gathrid,  former  PWU(U 
phia  News  columnist  is  now 
combat  correspondent  io  tb 
South  Pacific.  His  brother 
MONO,  who  also  worked  for  the 
News,  is  an  Army  sergtant  b 
England. 

Sot.  Jack  Walsh,  Minj, 
Corps  combat  correspoodtn' 
and  former  Philadelphia  Msem 
sports  writer,  has  b^n  returned 
to  his  home  city  after  two  rein 
in  the  Pacific. 

Second  Lt.  Roman  Pocniii 
former  Chicago  Times  rsportr 
now  serving  with  the  AAjf,  tod 
part  in  the  B-29  Superfortres 
raid  on  Tokyo  last  week. 

Donald  W.  Pollard,  fonnerl; 
of  the  Lansing  bureau  of  ^  Dr 
troit  News,  has  been  promoted  k 
captain  in  the  Army. 

Leif  W.  Johnson,  former  mu- 
aging  editor,  Aberdeen  (S.  O.i 
American  News,  has  been  ind- 
uated  from  recruit  trainini  it 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center 
Farragut,  Ida. 

Second  Lt.  George  R.  MAmn 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  To¬ 
peka  ( Kan. )  Capital,  hu  bw 
awarded  the  Air  Me^  for  hit 
participation  in  several  boabioi 
missions  as  co-pilot  on  a  B-M 
Liberator  in  a  bombaidmeii: 
group  which  has  bombed  the 
enemy  from  Oslo,  Norway,  b 
Ploesti,  Rumania. 

Lt.  Alan  J.  Gould,  Jr.,  AAF 
has  been  awarded  the  DTC  “fa 
extraordinary  achievement  while 
serving  as  navigator  of  a  B-K 
^ing  fortress  during  comhi: 
bombing  attacks  over  Nazi  b- 
rope.”  Gould,  veteran  of  3S 
heavy  bombardment  assaulbii 
the  son  of  Alan  J.  Gould,  aiiiit- 
ant  general  manager  of  AP. 

Lt.  Irving  Rosenthal,  forme: 
instructor  in  journalism  and  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  at  the  Colleit 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  ha 
been  assigned  to  the  public  rtlr 
tions  and  special  servicei  ofce 
at  the  Jeffersonville  Quarter 
master  Depot,  Jeffersonville,  lad 
He  was  at  one  time  on  the  itilb 
of  the  New  York  Timet  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Wedding  Bells 


BRADLEY  KELLY,  vice-prw 
dent  of  King  Feature!  Syndr 
cate,  married  Miss  Abigail  Jjhj; 
son  Dec.  2  at  Bethel,  Conn.  J.” 
Connolly,  president  of  King  Fer 
tures  and  International  New 
Service,  was  an  attendant 
Adele  Hall,  daughter  of  Ito 
Theodore  Olin  Thackbit,  oiw 
and  publisher  of  the  K** 
York  Post,  is  today  marrying  u 
Arthur  Gray,  Jr.,  AAF,  who  ir 
turned  recently  after  comply 
35  missions  and  earning  the  W'' 
and  Air  Medal.  Miss  HaU  iJ  <* 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pw 
Ellen  Marie  Borghabt,  a^' 
ant  extension  editor  at  lo** 
State  College,  Ames,  was 
ried  Nov.  13  to  Darrell  D.  Snhg 
at  Ames.  The  bride  is  a  fM*® 
member  of  the  Cedar  aV"' 
(la.)  Gazette  news  staff. 


■  DITOR  ft  PU  tt  I SHER  for  December  9. 
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those  20  new  Martin  Mars  Transports!" 


Yes,  just  imagine  an  airline 
equipped  with  20  huge  Mars  flying 
boats  like  those  now  being  built  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy!  World’s  largest 
planes,  they  weigh  82  tons,  ten  tons 
more  than  the  original  Mars. 
World’s  safest  overocean  aircraft, 
they  can  take  o£f  or  land  at  sea. 
World’s  most  efficient  planes,  they 
will  operate  at  the  unbelievably 
low  cost  of  10  cents  per  ton  mile! 

What  20  Martin  Mars  Could  Do 

Operating  as  a  fleet  of  luxury  liners, 
20  Mars  transports  could  afford 
complete  living  facilities  for  1600 
passengers  on  non-stop  flights  of 
24  hours  duration.  As  cargo  ships, 
they  could  rush  400  tons  of  freight 
to  any  spot  on  earth  in  3  days  or 
less.  And  as  mail  carriers  they 
could  speed  20  million  letters  to 
Europe  in  a  few  hours.  Supreme  ‘n 


the  skies,  these  great  aircraft  are 
opening  a  new  era  in  transportation! 

Tested  And  Proven 

No  untried,  visionary  design,  the 
Mars  type  has  been  tested  and 
proven  in  grueling  wartime  service 
with  the  Navy.  Victory  will  find 
Mars  production  lines  fully 
manned  and  tooled  to  assure 
prompt  delivery  and  minimum  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  No  wonder  Martin 
Mars  transports  are  known  as, 
"the  answer  to  an  airline’s  prayer!” 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.mpany, 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

THE  (iLBNN  L.  MARTIN-NBBRA8KA  COMPANY*— OMAHA 
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Just  How  Big  Are  The 
New  Mars  Transports? 

•  Ifstood  on  one  wing,  the  Mars’ 
other  wingdp  would  tower  200 
feet  into  the  air  ...  as  high  as 
a  20-story  building. 

•  Mars’  wings  are  so  thick  that 
crew  members  can  enter  them 
to  service  engines  while  in 
flight. 

•  'These  Mars  transports  each 
have  a  cubic  content  equivalent 
to  a  14  to  l6  room  mansion. 

•  Each  Mars  contains  iVj  million 
rivets— 4%  miles  of  wiring — 
H  of  a  mile  of  piping —  1 8  inter¬ 
plane  phones. 

•  When  fully  fueled,  these  ships 
carry  a  tank-car  of  gasoline  for 
their  4  huge  engines. 


■MTOR^  A  PUBLISHfl  fMT  DMember  %  1f44 
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PROMOTION 


Where  Does  Promotion 
Money  Come  From? 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WE  NOW  COME  to  the  burning 

question  of  the  day  or  any 
other  day. 

If  the  promotion  department 
in  your  newspaper  is  a  part  of 
the  advertising  or  circulation 
departments  and  serves  only 
their  needs,  the  problem  of 
where  the  money  comes  from 
for  ads  or  art  or  printers  or 
salaries  is  quickly  settled.  But 
if  the  promotion  department  is 
independently  organized,  then  at 
least  one  of  three  systems  may 
prevail — and  each  will  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  de¬ 
partments’  usefulness: 

1 —  (.  .  .  and  this  is  utopian!). 
The  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment  may  have  an  entirely 
independent  budget  of  is  own, 
similar  to  the  portion  of  any 
company’s  earnings  set  aside  for 
advertising  purposes.  ’This  sum 
may  be  divided  roughly  by  man¬ 
agement  according  to  the  ends 
most  sought,  and  the  promotion 
department  left  In  actual  control 
of  how  it  is  to  be  spent  includ¬ 
ing  selection  of  media  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Of  course  this  calls  for 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
diplomacy  on  the  promotion 
manager’s  part,  management 
confidence  in  his  ability,  and  co¬ 
operation  of  others  in  the  whole 
newspaper. 

But  we’ve  known  of  a  few 
newspapers  where  this  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  With  the  right  men  and 
enough  monev  it  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  superb  workmanship. 

Departments  Pay 

2 —  ’The  absolute  reverse  of  the 
above  is  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  every  item  of 
expenditure  beyond  postage  is 
charged  back  to  the  other  news¬ 
paper  departments  supposedly 
benefiting.  For  example,  an  ad 
which  ran  in  a  mail  edition 
seeking  more  rural  readers 
would  be  charged  to  the  countrv 
circulation  department  or  an  ad 
in  a  city  edition  promoting  want 
ads  would  be  charged  to  classi¬ 
fied.  But  a  contest  on  growing 
more  food  in  victory  gardens 
would  have  to  be  split  half  a 
dozen  ways  between  various 
circqiation.  advertising  and  news 
departments  with  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  tacked  onto  general  ex¬ 
pense  to  keep  everyone  haooy. 

’This  system  has  one  advantage 
over  the  independent  budget 
method  in  being  close  to  the 
soil,  but  it  results  in  endless 
squabbles  over  apportionments 
and  a  kind  of  creeping  paralvsis 
on  programs  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  beneficial  to  the  news¬ 
paper  but  do  not  yield  immediate 
returns  for  any  one  department. 
Everybody  is  for  them  but  no 
one  ever  wants  to  pay  for  them! 
’The  only  solution  to  this  mad¬ 
dening  condition  is  number  .  .  . 

3 —  working  compromise  be¬ 
tween  independently  budgeted 
promotion  departments  and  com- 
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pletely  captive  organizations  can 
be  achieved  by  defining  the 
areas  in  which  costs  shall  be 
split  and  those  in  which  the 
entire  expense  should  be  borne 
by  the  company  as  a  whole  and 
so  budgeted. 

For  example:  On  all  advertis¬ 
ing  seeking  more  want  ad  users, 
trade  paper  ads,  mailing  pieces 
to  local  merchants,  or  carrier 
recruitment  efforts,  it  seems  per¬ 
fectly  logical  that  the  classified, 
national  advertisii^,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  respectively  should  have 
the  complete  voice  and  pay  the 
entire  cost. 

But  on  a  program  of  school 
journalism  educational  helps,  the 
production  of  a  newspaper  pres¬ 
tige  radio  program,  or  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  meeting  for  kin  of 
prisoners  of  war,  for  example,  it 
seems  just  as  clear  that  the  de¬ 
cision  and  cost  agreement 
should  come  from  the  publisher 
with  the  advice  of  a  small  group 
of  top  heads. 

And,  of  course,  there  will  re¬ 
main  plenty  of  middle  ground 
not  clearly  falling  under  any  of 
these  classifications  which  can 
be  fought  over  endlessly.  Even 
so,  system  No.  3  is  probably  the 
most  workable  in  most  cases  if 
it  has  adequate  support  to  assure 
that  items  of  general  benefit 
are  encouraged  and  adequately 
financed.  Otherwise,  like  fragile 
little  plants,  institutional  pro¬ 
motions  frequently  wither  away 
in  the  bustle  of  immediate  needs 
and  the  place  where  they  might 
have  grown  is  poorer  for  their 
absence — but  seldom  realizes  it 
(yes,  dammit,  an  oak  tree  sel¬ 
dom  looks  like  an  oak  tree  until 
quite  a  number  of  years  have 
passed!) 

’The  best  evidence  of  the  value 
of  casting  your  bread  upon  the 
waters  is  the  results  it  has 
achieved  for  a  newspaper  like 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has 
used  it  vigorously  for  some 
years. 

Good  Stuif  in  Mailbag 

OUR  HAT  is  off  twice  to  the 

New  York  Times  this  issue, 
first  for  a  24-page  booklet  on 
making  year-end  financial  re¬ 
ports  interesting  and  running 
them  in  the  Times  and  then  for 
the  third  edition  of  "Fashions  of 
’The  Times” — a  beautiful  job  if 
there  ever  was  one! 

‘"rhere’s  gold  in  your  annual 
report”  proclaims  the  front  cover 
of  the  booklet  on  making  the 
statistics  about  how  much  the 
Blank  Company  earned  in  1944 
interesting  and  socially  valuable 
to  the  Blank  Company.  The 
booklet  is  saved  from  the  medi¬ 
ocre  by  the  deft  use  of  brilliant 
yellow  tint  blocks,  by  a  further 
information  request  card  inside 
the  front  cover,  and  by  brief 
copy  on  what  to  tell  and  how  to 


tell  it.  followed  by  page  after 
page  of  examples  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  columns  of  tlie  Times. 

“Fashions  of  the  Times,”  a 
pictorial  record  of  a  four-day 
show  at  Times  Hall  in  New  York 
in  late  October,  is  a  “yummy” 
layout  job  in  brown-tone  cut¬ 
out  photos  of  156  models  with 
chartreuse  green  background  all 
over  the  place.  It’s  too  divine 
for  our  masculine  taste  but  we 
realize  that  the  ladies  will  love 
it  and  that  is  whom  it’s  for. 

Shifting  the  mood  very  vio¬ 
lently  we  come  to  ‘"The  Com¬ 
plete  Guide  for  Discharged 
Servicemen”  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Detroit  News  and 
sent  to  us  by  L.  E.  West,  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Over  10,000 
copies  have  been  distributed 
already  and  the  booklet  is  an 
obviously  solid  service  for  the 
returning  G.I. 

Two  sets  of  unique  and  useful 
maps  come  to  us  which  may 
suggest  ideas  to  others.  From 
A.  F.  Falk.  Akron  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal,  comes  a  map  of  that  city 
which  shows  rental  areas,  busi¬ 
ness  areas  and  a  list  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  products. 
Printed  on  lightweight  paper 
comes  a  two-color  circulation 
map  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  with  business  index 
figures  accompanying.  It  is 
unique  in  packing  so  much  ma¬ 
terial  so  brightly  into  so  light  a 
weight. 

In  Brief 

T.  W.  SUMMERS,  promotion 

manager  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  tells  us  that  Columnist 
Guy  Williams’  little  reprint 
booklet  “Rolling  Along,”  which 
we  mentioned  a  few  issues  back, 
has  now  sold  43.000  copies. 

’The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
started  getting  out  a  sprightly 
little  four-page  offset  folder  on 
Detroit  business  news.  Its  name 
is  “Eight  Columns.” 

’The  venerable  World  Alma¬ 
nac  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  had  its  face  lifted  and 
contents  spurred  up  a  few  years 
ago.  Now  it  has  new  style 
“personalized  question”  promo¬ 
tion  directed  to  a  general  list 
and  to  schools. 

From  Carl  Himmelmon  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  comes 
a  well-illustrated  nine-month- 
old  house  organ  and  letter  to 
.service  men  combined,  called 
“The  Family  Pee-Dee  and  War 
Correspondent.”  It’s  a  nice 
lookine  lob  and  reads  well.  One 
suggestion,  however,  would  be 
to  cut  the  page  width  from  five 
to  four  columns  and  increase 
the  number  of  pages  if  need  be. 
■ 

In  Larger  Ouarters 

John  J.  Lawler,  president  of 
Hamilton  Advertising  Aeency, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  announced  re¬ 
moval  of  the  agency’s  headnuar- 
ters  from  180  North  Michiean 
Ave.  to  take  over  the  twentv- 
fitfh  floor  ot  the  LaSaile-Wacker 
Bldg.,  at  221  North  LaPalle  St. 

A1  Salisbury,  long  identified 
with  the  agency  business,  loins 
the  company  as  vice-president. 
Bob  Cunninvham.  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Cunningham  Co. 
for  the  past  eight  years,  also  is 
joining  the  agency  as  a  vice- 
president. 


Boston  Publicity 
Men  Organize 
Tub  Thumpers' 

Boston,  Dec.  4  — Th*  Xub 
’Thumpers  of  America,  an  orna. 
ization  of  publicity  men  ud 
women;  press  agents;  public  re 
lations  and  newspaper  men  and 
women  engaged  in  active  dih 
semination  of  public  infonnatioc 
has  been  formed  in  Boston  and 
is  expected  to  become  a  national 
institution  with  branch  chap¬ 
ters  in  every  large  city. 

’The  Tub  ’Thumpers  will  (oj. 
low  in  some  measure  the  nattm 
of  the  famed  Gridiron  CTub  d 
Wa.shington  and  the  Cheese  Club 
of  New  York  and  each  year  or 
more  often  will  hold  a  “Tub 
’Thumping”  session  at  which  vl^ 
iting  guests  of  honor,  notabki 
of  the  civic  and  amusement 
world,  celebrities  will  be  good 
humoredly  “ribbed”  and  put  on 
the  gridiron  for  a  bit  of  verbal 
frying. 

Officers  of  the  club  are:  diW 
tub  thumper.  Harry  Browning 
chief  bill  poster  ( secretwy),  A1 
Fowler;  chief  swindler  (tieiB- 
urer).  Miss  Marjorie  Sprlggr 
blackball  trio  ( membership  con- 
mittee).  James  “Red”  King.  Ben 
Bartzoff  and  Arnold  Van  Leer 
honorary  membership  commit¬ 
tee,  Joe  D1  Pesa  and  Art  Moger 
special  awards  committee,  Joe 
Lon  go  and  Abe  Bernstein. 

Charters  are  to  be  granted  in 
other  cities  where  25  or  mom 
members  are  obtained. 

■ 

Netvs  Stories  Help 
Stop  Job  Changinq 

Chicago  newspaner  stories 
concerning  the  critical  shortage 
of  war  workers  have  keot  many 
from  shifting  to  non-critical  jobs 
in  the  erroneous  belief  that  war 
workers  are  no  longer  needed 
Charles  P.  Casey,  state  director 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commir 
sion,  declared  last  week.  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies  are  helping  in  i 
campaign  to  relieve  the  man¬ 
power  shortages  in  the  area. 

A  check  of  several  critical 
plants  whose  plight  was  pub¬ 
licized  by  newspapers  shows 
their  turnover  was  reduced  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  in  the 
vious  week,  contrasted  to  the 
same  period  in  October,  Caaey 
stated.  “Bo*h  the  newspapers 
and  the  workers  themselvw  are 
to  be  complimented  on  this  rec¬ 
ord,”  Casey  said. 

m 

Heads  Chicago  Guild 

Justin  McCarthy.  Chicago  Sw 
rewriteman,  has  been  electei 
president  of  the  Chicago  NW 
paner  Guild,  succeeding  ^ 
O’Neil,  director  of  the 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Sm 
O’Neil  resigned  as  prMWW 
under  doctor’s  orders.  Riew 
Durham.  Chicago  Defender  fes" 
tore  writer,  was  elected  seae 
tary  to  succeed  Dolores  Brnft 
Sun  reporter,  who  resigned  ■ 

become  secretary-treasurer  « 
the  Midwest  District  Council « 
the  guild.  A  city-wide  organic 
tion  drive,  aim^  principsllJ* 
commercial  departments  as  (J 
cago  newspapers,  was  announesw 


ID  I  TOR  R  P  U  I L I S  H  I R  fM-  Dacaabar  «. 


COAL  SALUTES  YOU,  DOCTOR,  for  your 
magnificent  achievements  on  the  home 
front  and  on  the  battle  front  .  .  .  and 
serves  you,  too!  Dozens  of  medicines  in 
your  black  bag  are  made  from  coal-tar  de¬ 
rivatives:  laxatives,  sedatives,  aspirin,  and 
vitamins,  to  name  a  few.  Bituminous  Coal 
helps  provide  anesthetics,  antiseptics— 
even  surgical  instruments  1 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  SUPPLIES  RELIABLE 


STEADY  HEAT  for  the  sickroom.  If  the  patient 


needs  one  of  the  many  life-saving  sulfa  com 


pounds,  thank  Bituminous  Coal  chemistry  for 


helping  to  supply  it.  More  than  200,000  useful 


products  now  come  from  coal;  and  thousands  of 


them  are  used  by  modern  medicine.  Yes 


minous  Coal  serves  every  life— every  day! 


THE  OPERATING  LIGHTS  in  this  hos¬ 
pital  are  run  by  electricity  generated  from 
Bituminous  Coal.  So  are  the  elevators  and 
the  heat-therapy  lamps.  Coal  went  into  the 
making  of  steel  for  the  beds,  trays,  ambu¬ 
lances— and  the  tons  of  steel  that  help  make 
this  building  fireproof.  Gas  generated  from 
coal  fuels  the  kitchen. 


Forget  Seasons;  Sell 
Slip  Covers  All  Year 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  112  in  a  serioB) 
REMEMBER  the  first  ice  cream 

ad  you  saw  in  January,  the 
first  men's  overcoat  sale  fea¬ 
tured  in  August  newspapers, 
and  the  first  closed-car  ads  sug¬ 
gesting  winter  touring?  Well, 
here  is  another  “out  of  season” 
campaign  idea  that  offers  im¬ 
mediate  linage  and  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  many  housewives  who 
have  given  up  trying  to  get 
new  furniture  items  that  they 
need  or  think  they  need. 

It’s  the  year-round  sale  of 
slip  covers  for  couches,  chairs, 
pianos,  beds,  tables  and  old  fur¬ 
niture  that  looks  too  tacky  for 
an  ordinary  room  where  guests 
may  spend  an  evening. 

*1116  usual  objections  for  not 
selling  this  campaign  have  al¬ 
ready  been  recognized — materi¬ 
al  shortages,  poor  assortments, 
lack  of  skill^  workers,  and 
prices  that  are  a  little  too  high. 
In  spite  of  these  handicaps  many 
slip  cover  shops  are  doing  an 
all-season  business;  and  are 
making  friends  who  will  be 
back  with  other  orders  when 
the  last  shot  has  been  fired  and 
civilian  goods  may  be  had  in 
quantities. 

Thraa  Thames 

Three  themes  are  suggested 
for  this  campaign:  1 — Resur¬ 
rection  of  old.  discarded  furni¬ 
ture:  2 — Hand  -  tailored  work; 
3 — Protection  of  good  furniture 
now  in  use.  Each  theme  can 
be  developed  for  a  different 
slip  cover  shop;  but  at  the  start, 
we  recommend  using  all  three 
themes  for  one  shop,  the  ads  to 
run  three  times  a  week  on  the 
women’s  pages. 

In  hundreds  of  homes  in  your 
market  are  youngsters  who  are 
approaching  the  high  school  age 
or  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
a  room  of  their  own.  Mother 
and  Dad  have  promised  the 
youngster  that  on  a  given  day, 
say  the  tenth  birthday.  Junior 
will  be  permitted  to  have  his 
own  room  and  decorate  it  as 
he  likes.  Comes  the  birthday. 
Mother  and  the  youngster  start 
shopping  at  their  favorite  stores; 
they  find  that  some  of  the 
things  they  want  are  not  avail¬ 
able  or  the  price  tags  are  not 
in  line  with  what  Mother  wants 
to  spend. 

Then  comes  a  day  when  they 
visit  a  friend  who  has  just 

Another  “E" 

Another  star  has  been  added 
to  the  Army-Nary  “E"  flag  at 
Linotype  headquarters,  and 
for  the  fourth  time  the  Linotype 
organisation  has  been  cited 
by  the  War  Department  for 
continuing  excellence  in  the 
production  of  war  equipment. 

A  letter  from  Under-Secretory 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
accompanied  the  citation. 


moved  into  a  room  that  is 
colorful  and  full  of  life.  When 
they  analyze  what  tb«y  see,  they 
are  surprised  to  find  that  prac¬ 
tically  everything  has  a  slip 
cover  or  is  newly-painted. 

They  start  looking  around 
the  basement  and  attic  at  home 
for  old  pieces  of  furniture  that 
might  be  used  if  they  had  slip 
covers.  And  they  make  a  trip 
to  a  second-hand  store  and  find 
other  items  that  can  be  used  if 
covered.  In  a  week  or  two  the 
new  room  is  finished  and  some 
slip  cover  shops  is  being  talked 
about  —  favorablly  —  by  mother 
and  the  youngster.  And  in  a 
few  days  some  other  mother 
and  yoiuigster  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Any  room  has  one  or  more 
pieces  of  furniture  that  can  be 
covered  and  made  to  look  smart 
and  comfortable.  Bed  room, 
living  room  and  dining  room 
pieces  and  even  kitchen  chairs 
can  be  covered  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars.  An  occasional  trip  to  the 
family  washing  machine  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  keep  covers 
looking  fresh  and  inviting. 

Hand-Tailoring 

Practically  every  slip  cover 
shop  is  willing  to  measure  any 
piece  in  the  home,  and  make 
a  flat,  overall  quotation  on  the 
cost  of  materials  and  work  and 
promise  a  delivery  date.  Not 
until  you  have  had  a  careless 
job  done  on  the  designing  and 
measuring  of  slip  covers  will 
you  understand  what  an  abor¬ 
tion  can  be  made  of  good  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  not  handled  by 
an  expert  workman. 

Unless  the  prospect  you  so¬ 
licit  can  promise  real  hand- 
tailored  work,  and  unless  he  is 
willing  to  guarantee  the  fit  of 
the  cover  he  makes,  don't  ask 
him  to  advertise  in  your  paper. 

Protection  is  the  sharp  line 
of  attack.  We're  writing  this 
piece  just  after  a  12-hour  train 
trip.  Five  years  ago  the  train 
was  spotless  and  there  were  no 
“bedroomy”  odors  in  any  of  the 
cars.  As  we  fought  our  way 

through  the  one  Pullman  coach, 
we  noticed  that  the  old  green 
curtains  used  in  the  car  had 
been  replaced  with  a  dark 

brown  fabric  that  seemed  much 
lighter  in  weight. 

The  railroads  have  no  option. 

They  must  keep  their  cars  mov¬ 

ing  and  as  a  result  their  up¬ 
holstery  is  taking  a  beating. 

Tell  women  the  importance  of 
protecting  their  furniture  with 
coverings  all  the  year  round  and 
you  will  have  an  immediate 
audience.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
objection  to  pointing  out  to  them 
that  their  homes  will  look  cooler 
and  more  inviting  next  summer. 

Like  several  other  campaigns 
reviewed  in  this  column  re¬ 
cently,  this  one  is  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  idea  that  works  to  the  benefit 
of  the  housewife  and  the  slip 
cover  shop,  and  gives  you  a  new 
type  of  customer  who  will  be 
with  you  long  after  the  war. 


You  don't  need  a  lot  of  space 
for  this  campaign.  Little  ads, 
run  three  or  four  inches  on  a 
single  column  three  times  a 
week  on  the  women's  pages,  will 
give  your  slip  cover  man  all  the 
business  he  can  handle  and  at 
better  prices,  if  he  is  careful  in 
the  selection  of  his  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  Right  after  the  holidays 
is  a  good  time  to  start  on  a  52 
weeks'  campaign. 


Thanksgiving  Abroad 

England’s  observance  of  Aln*^ 

ica’s  Thanksgiving  Day 
celebration  in  Albert  Hall 
don,  was  featured  as  the 
story  in  the  Daily  Telegr 
air  mail  edition  for  Nov 
Flags  of  all  the  48  stat« 
flown  to  London  for  the  e 
36  of  them  given  or  lent  hi 
governors  of  the  states. 


2^0  years  Ago.» 

Back  in  1704  appeared  America’s  first  news¬ 
paper,  The  Boston  Newsletter,  and  in  it  ap- 
jjeared  this  promotional  advertisement: 


""This  Newsletter  is  to  be  continued 
weekly  and  all  persons  who  may  have 
any  houses,  lands,  tenaments,  farms, 
shops,  vessels,  goods,  wares  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or 
servants  run  away,  or  goods  stoll  or 
lost,  may  have  the  same  inserted  at 
a  reasonable  rate  from  twelve  pence 
to  five  shillings  and  not  to  exceed; 
who  may  agree  with  Nicholas  Boone 
for  the  same  at  his  shop  next  door  to 
Mayor  Davis"  Apothecary  in  Boston 
near  the  old  meeting  house."" 

)  UP  cTd  qnp  oD  g  p  op  op  op  qd  up  op  \ 


From  that  day  to  this  local  newspapers  have 
served  the  advertising  needs  of  their  commu¬ 
nities.  The  intimacy  of  appeal  offered  by  the 
modem  localnews  daily  brings  quick  re¬ 
sponse  not  only  to  local  advertisers  but  in 
this  day  and  age  to  national  advertisers  who 
realize  that  the  nation  is  but  a  collection  of 
local  communities. 


c 


★  BUY  MORC  1VAR  BONDS  ir 


’■lie  Julius  Mathews  Special  Acenct 

CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON  •  SVRACVSE  •  NEW  YOKE 


P.S.  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1 .00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  National  Advertisers  adopted  the 
same  method  for  an  extra  budget,  it  ought  to  sell  an  extra  billion. 


IT  TOOK  imagination,  ingenuity  and  a  little  ductivity  of  copper  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

daring  to  own  a  horseless  carriage  ’way  Matching  the  forward  march  of  progress  has 
back  when  .  .  .  The  automobile  was  a  cranky,  been  the  pioneering  American  copper  industry 

noisy  infant,  as  innocent  of  comforts  as  any  — meeting  every  new  call  for  the  red  metal 

newborn  babe.  Times  have  changed.  The  and  its  alloys,  and,  as  at  Anaconda,  breaking 

modern  smooth-running,  fast-starting  car  owes  all  production  records  in  supplying  wartime 

much  of  its  fine  performance  to  the  copper  needs.  Helping  to  win  the  war  is,  of  course, 

which  helped  give  it  the  electric  starter,  its  the  big  assignment  now,  but  .  .  . 

efficient  ignition,  lighting  and  cooling  systems.  WHIN  THi  RED  METAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

American  industry  has  taken  advantage  of  after  the  requirements  of  the  fighting 

the  special  qualities  of  copper  in  improving  J  '%  forces  are  filled,  copper  and  copper 
our  way  of  life — utilizing  the  strength,  work-  alloys  will  again  be  ready  to  play 

ability,  freedom  from  rust  and  excellent  con-  their  part  in  helping  to  build  a  better  world. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


Lend  More  for  Victory — Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond 


PUILISHIRfor  DM««b«r  f,  1t44 


^ewswomen 
Expendable  As 


it  very  much.  The  French  wo-  dents’,  Maybe  that’s  why  I 
men  were  good  fighters.”  Dixie  came  home.” 

"righe  hadn’t  seen  any  stories  of  The  daughter  of  Matt  Tighe, 
their  fighting,  she  said,  only  of  for  many  years  dean  of  White 


-  their  wearing  clothes.  nuuac  ^ 

Nurses'-Tighe  ,SLreS;  S  In  Iowa  Dcoly 


House  correspondents.  Dixie  got 


Wilson  Buys 
Rhodes  Interest 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

“Surely  newspaper  women  are 
as  expendable  as  nurses!” 

Dixie  Tighe,  former  Interna- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  News 
Serviceand 
CBS  correspon¬ 
dent  in  England 
and  Normandy, 
recently  re¬ 
turned  resentful 
of  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  against 
feminine  corre¬ 
spondents.  She 
has  her  own 
code: 

“Woman  cor- 
r  e  s  p  o  n  -  Tighe 
dents  should  be 
allowed  to  go  wherever  women 
nurses.  WACS  or  Red  Cross 
workers  are  based.” 

The  women  have  not  always 
been  given  the  same  chances  as 
the  men,  she  protests.  Though 
vague  about  what  day  she  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Normandy  beach — 
— D-Day  plus  5,  her  lecture  bu¬ 
reau  blurbs  say — she  remembers 
well  that  it  was  several  days 
after  the  men.  later  also  than 
the  nurses.  “This  was  wrong  on 
two  scores,”  said  the  blonde  (or 
is  it  white-haired?),  very  fem¬ 
inine  reporter,  but  she  only 
mentioned  one.  and  that’s  where 
we  came  in. 

Dislikes  Conducted  Tours 
The  custom  was — Dixie  Tighe 
conscientiously  made  it  quite 
clear  that  she  couldn’t  speak  for 
developments  since  she  left  Eng¬ 
land — to  let  the  men  correspon¬ 
dents  visit  the  scene  of  action 
first,  then  several  days  or  some¬ 
times  weeks  later,  “herd  the 
women  together  and  take  them 
on  a  conducted  tour — I  object 
to  going  around  like  a  troop  of 
geese!”  Moreover,  she  objected 
further,  the  women  couldn’t 
stay  on  the  beachhead;  they  had 
to  fly  back  and  forth  across  the 
channel. 

The  English  women,  however, 
couldn’t  cover  the  war  at  all  at 
first,  she  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ’They  could  only  go  as 
representatives  of  American 
newspapers.  In  fact,  the  sud¬ 
den  deluge  of  fashion  stories 
that  reached  American  newspa¬ 
pers  immediately  after  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Paris  she  attributed  at 
least  partially  to  such  restric¬ 
tions,  but  added; 

“I  thought  it  was  very  unfair 
of  the  editors  to  demand  fashion 
stories.  ’The  English  public  were 
thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  fash¬ 
ion  stories.  English  women  com¬ 
plained  because  French  women 
had  suffered  more  than  English 
women.  .  .  .  Also  they  had  tried 
very  hard  to  maintain  some 
fashion  center  in  England  and, 
living  heavily  rationed,  felt  that 
it  was  a  litle  hard  to  swallow 
so  much  excitement  over  clothes. 
I  honestly  don’t  think  that  fash¬ 
ion  at  the  moment  is  the  basis 
for  a  great  deal  of  hurrah. 

“The  French  people  resented 


Tilvio  incictoH  wasningion  iimes  -  neruiu  aim 
must  always  be  secondary  to  such  a  success  of  her  early  James  W.  WilsoiL  publuhtr,! 

onnsiHorafii^c  of  tha  men’s  assignment  to  Gen.  Billy  Mit-  the  Carroll  (la.)  Timet  HtnH 
safety  “I  honestly  believe  chell’s  court  martial  that  other  has  purchased  the  Jama  I 
fhnf”  oho  rononteH  “although  T  ^ig  stoHes  followed.  She  cov-  Rhodes  estates  interest  in  tb 
St  o,mno«  eS^oni  ( mSn-  erid  the  Halls-Mills  murder  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  pubiij 
fna  otho?  ^oma7  oorie^non-  case  for  the  Philadelphia  News,  er  of  the  daily, 
dents fwmagr^  correspon  ^  Wilson,  formerly  jum, 

..T  j  1  1.  ij  as  a  columnist  and  soon  had  partner  and  general  maniis 

I  don  t  think  women  should  jjer  column  in  all  the  Paul  Block  of  the  corporation,  went  to  Ox- 
go  where  they  are  a  mental  or  newspapers.  roll  from  Newton,  la.,  Miyi^ 

a  physical  embarrassment  to  the  After  covering  the  Lindbergh  1929,  when  the  late  Jama  1 
men.  You  can’t  stop  an  Ameri-  kidnapping,  the  Hauptmann  Rhodes  purchased  the  Cwni 
can  man  from  worrying  about  trial  and  England’s  Jubilee  cele-  Herald,  then  a  weekly  nm 
the  women.  bration,  among  other  stories,  she  paper.  Mr.  Wilson  wai  ^ 

Went  to  the  staff  of  the  New  merly  advertising  manaie  d 
,.T  ...  .*  1  ^  York  Post  and  became  the  first  the  N^ton  Daily  N^t. 

I  didn  t  always  feel  that  way  ^^nian  ship  news  reporter,  and.  In  November,  1929,  the  He 
myself,  she  continuea.  (She  nieetinc  s-  ship  from  Ensl&nd,  sld  wss  estsblished  3s  s  diiit 
was  the  only  woman  on  a  trip  met  C.  V.  R  Thompson,  arriving  with  Mr,  Vi(ilson  as  editor  ui 
to  a  commando  training  outfit  in  York  representative  of  general  manager.  In  July,  Ifi 

Scotland  and  the  only  woman  London  Express,  whom  she  the  company  purchased  the  Ce 
correspondent  in  the  European  married  about  a  year  later.  roll  Times  and  the  mechuia 


considerations 


theater  at  that  time  to  go  on  an  Arrivinv  in  Entrland  in'  1942  plants  of  the  two  newsp^g 
operational  mission  with  the  l^e  was  the  only  wo-  were  consolidated,  both  pipe) 

.  .  ,  ,  .  t  man  accredited  to  the  American  continuing  to  be  pubiishedtae 

I  learned  to  f^l  that  way  on  Eighth  Air  Force,  went  for  two  one  p  ant  The  Times  wii  hie 
the  Sunderland,  a  flying  boat  ^ays  to  a  bomber  station  and  consolidate  with  theHenldi 
nicknam^  R  for  Robert  ’  in  stayed  10  months  because  that  bewme  the  ’Tunes  Herald 
10  Squadron.  She  had  gotten  ^^g  t^en  the  closest  she  could  ^  Transfer  of  the  Rhoda  a 
a  chance  to  go.  the  ^t  and  only  to  actual  combat.  “It  was 

woman,  on  a  13-hour  U-boat  "xtremely  exciting.  I  became  the  operation  of  the  dailj 
hunt’  When  the  spotters  saw  enormously  fond  of  the  boys.  ■ 

possible  submarine  signs  they  Every  mission  brought  new  PatterSOXl  Cind  NeWS 
dropped  down,  she  relat^.  and  angles.”  She  doesn’t  believe  she  ,  .  w 

I  could  hear  on  the  intercom-  missed  a  single  take-off  or  re-  DlSCUSSed  in  MeKnuy 
munication  .system  from  every  turn.  The  career  and  poUda  d 

man  on  the  boat  all  these  ques-  gjjg  jgft  INS  last  August  and  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  P* 
I'®*’  for  a  while  broadcast  from  Lon-  lisher  of  the  New  York  Ds^ 

4  Does  she  remember  jqj.  qbs  until  her  return  to  News,  are  discussed  by  (laip 
®  w  4  4  this  country  in  October.  Y.  "Wells  in  the  December  isa 

Thev  shouldn  t  have  to  stop  Like  most  of  the  war  corre-  of  American  Mercury.  ThiP 
and  think  whether  a  gpondents  back  from  Europe,  thor  is  editor  of  JVetcnuttki 

woman  is  all  right.  would  like  now  to  cover  the  Fourth  Estate  department  & 

She  was  thrilled  by  the  trip,  pacific — as  soon  as  she  finishes  was  formerly  with  the  Aaoe 
however.  She  wait^  for  action  ^er  lecture  tour,  in  which  her  ated  Press.  Washington  Pod  id 

on  that  drop.  I  felt  veir  dra-  central  theme  is  “Write  more  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 

matic  she  recalled,  laughing  at  letters”— but  “I  don’t  want  to  “The  News.”  says  the  artiik 
herself.  I  was  standing  there  gQ  j  have  to  sit  in  “remains  a  highly  conpe 

and  suddenly  heard  over  the  in-  ^  hotel  in  Sydney  ”  package  of  information  and  e 

tercom,  ‘Will  you  ask  Miss  Tighe  tertainment.  ...  It  giw  e 

how  she  would  like  her  tea?’ ”  ■  amazinelv  thorough  coven* ( 


remains  a  nigniy  compc 
package  of  information  ande 
tertainment.  ...  It  givB  e 
amazingly  thorough  covers 

Miss  Tighe  was  the  first  wo-  Prreerrir'  ^Irrva  Pniirtoav  war  and  Washington." 

man  to  fly  over  Caen  and  DQ-yS  V,^OUneSY  , 

Bayeux  in  France.  ’The  plane  Won  Beat  On  Luid'y  Girl  ScOUtS  Help 
was  5,0M  feet  up,  but  low  The  beat  scored  by  the  Passaic  Washington,  Dec.  4-G 
enough  to  get  shot  at,  though  (n.  J.)  Herald-Nctos  in  October  Scouts  from  44  states  and Puf 
fortunately  that  didn  t  happen,  ^^h  a  copyrighted  story  of  Col.  j^ico  have  mailed  673  buad 
She  saw  fighters  in  the  sky,  too,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  combat  gj  Sixth  War  Loan  new^? 
and  couldn  t  tell  whether  they  gying  episode  in  the  South  Pa-  clippings  to  the  Treasury’i  * 

\ft7Ai*o  onomv  rti*  nrtT  .a  ^  ^  n  mv _  <  o  _  v  .  **  _  ...  mi.-  — 


cific''(E.  &  P..  Nov.  18.  p.  62)  rYn^ncr  Committee,  pt  f 
I  found  that  newspaper  wo-  a  case  of  where  the  noted  are  conducting  a  clippinf  ^ 

men  were  wry  well  lil^  over  gave  a  smalltown  newspa-  ice  on  behalf  of  the  Bond  dn 

there,  she  declared.  The  men  -gj.  man  a  break  in  return  for  a  _ _ - 

respected  them.  I  think  it  a  little  courtesy.  - - 

bit  interesting  that  the  newspa-  gg  gays  an  article  in  the  oflfi-  ^ 


bit  interesting  that  the  newspa¬ 


per  wornen  in  many  instances  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey 
were  hot  competition  for  the  publishers’  Association  which 


Good  for  Morale 
■“rhey  had  the  advantage,  too. 


adds:  “The  story  behind  the 
story  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
war’s  end  for  the  telling.”  Three 


of  being  good  for  morale.”  ’The  men  were  in  on  it:  William  M. 
morale  boost,  it  developed,  con-  McBride,  managing  editor;  Al- 
sisted  at  least  partly  in  soothing  len  W.  Smith,  city  editor,  and 
or  kissing  wound^  men — and  Carl  Ek,  reporter.  They  “slept 


on  further  questioning: 


on  the  story  nearly  a  month  be- 


Anybody  that  asked  me  to  fore  getting  to  Lindbergh  and 


kiss  them,  I  kissed  them,' 
firmed  Dixie  Tighe. 


putting  it  up  to  him.  If  he  de¬ 
nied  the  truth  of  the  story,  it 


’There  were  hazards  above  and  was  agreed  it  wouldn  t  be  pub-  spu  g 

beyond  bullets  for  the  women  lished.  c  j  / 

correspondents,  she  revealed.  Finally,  the  Lone  Eagle  au-  a«na  tor 

“Newspaper  women  are  snap-  thorized  his  spokesmen  to  tell  ^  „  i*  jL 

shot  victims.  We  have  to  look  McBride:  “Colonel  Lindbergh  W&lt6r  OCOll  » 

not  only  at  the  pictures  of  the  has  no  comment  to  make.”  They  PLAINFIELD,  N. 
men’s  and  officer’s  families,  but  said  he  was  appreciative  of  the 

even  of  the  men  correspon-  courtesy  extended  to  him.  — 

lOITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for 
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Keeping  Qualities  of  canned 
foods  explained  in  1896 


rUBLISHER  for  Deceaiber 


BoitoD,  October  6th,  1896.  Today,  two 
Aaerkan  Kientists  explained  why  canned 
ieodikeep. 

That  they  do  keep  has  been  apparent  since 
the  invention  of  canning  in  1811. 

But  for  85  years  no  one  has  really  known 
'  why.  Today,  bacteriologists  S.  C.  Prescott 
^  and  W.  L.  Underwood,  of  Boston,  offered 
I  the  explanation  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
!  thisdty. 

They  presented  laboratory  proof  that 
spoilage  organisms  are  present  on  all  fresh 
foods  and  that  the  heat  of  the  canning  proc¬ 
ess  destroys  them. 

These  newly  established  facts  upset  once 
and  for  all  previous  “scientific  theories,” 
remove  commercial  canning  from  the  realm 
of  hocus-pocus,  and  put  it  on  a  firm,  scien¬ 
tific  basis. 

The  benefits  of  Prescott’s  and  Under¬ 
wood’s  research  are  huge  ...  to  the  general 
public,  the  farmer,  the  fisherman.  New  jobs 
for  workers  in  the  canning  industry  should 
open  up,  as  canners  expand  their  output  un¬ 
der  the  impetus  of  this  important  discovery. 


Prescott,  Underwood,  before  Society  of  Arts 


9,  1944 


other  merchandise. 

We  believe  it  is  in  your  interest  to  com¬ 
bat  food  fallacies,  too.  For  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  food  and  eating  habits  is  of 
vital  importance  to  any  community  and 
the  newspapers  which  serve  it.  Food  ration¬ 
ing  has  heightened  this  importance. 

Pamphlet  Offered 

“The  Canned  Foods  Handbook”  might 
prove  invaluable  to  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  co-operating  with  local  food 
outlets  in  their  promotion.  A  copy  of  this 
brief  but  inclusive  pamphlet  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  _ 

Dr.  Preicott  haa  given  permiMion  for  uac  of  hit  name 
and  this  account  of  basic  food  research. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 

230  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 


1.  That  it’s  unsafe  to  leave  food  in  the  open 
can.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says; 
“Whether  in  the  original  can  or  in  another 
container,  the  principal  precautions  are — 
Keep  it  cool,  keep  it  covered.” 

2.  That  canned  foods  are  raw  and  must  be 
cooked.  No.  The  canning  process  thor¬ 
oughly  cooks  the  food.  It  need  only  be 
warmed  up. 

3.  That  freezing  canned  foods  makes  them 
unwholesome.  No.  Many  delicious  desserts 
are  made  and  eaten  every  day  from  frozen 
canned  fruits. 


To  combat  these  and  other  fallacies  we  pub¬ 
lish  “The  Canned  Foods  Handbook.”  It  is 
in  our  interest  to  do  so.  We  are  the  single 
largest  maker  of  containers  for  food  and 


But  in  1944..  .  your  food  editor  has  prob¬ 
ably  answered  queries  from  housewives  who 
want  to  know  if  preservatives  are  added  to 
canned  foods  to  make  them  keep. 


Here  are  other  fallacies,  about  canned 
foods,  which  die  hard  . . . 


48  YEARS  AND  STILL  A  LOT  OF 
PEOPLE  DON’T  KNOW  IT 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

is  launching  a  campaign  on  be¬ 
half  of  Kinsey  "Genial”  Gin. 
William  Steig  cartoons  and 
breezy  copy  bear  out  Webster's 
definition  of  the  keyword, 
genial:  contributing  to  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  life;  agreeably  warm 
and  cheerful.  Ads  measure  375 
lines.  Other  media  employed 
are  magazines,  car  cards,  and 
outdoor  displays.  The  agency 
is  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Because  the  cartoon  copy  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  in  1944 
promoting  Marlin  razor  blades 
received  such  high  readership. 
Marlin  Firkarms  Co.  will  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  its  newspaper 
ads  during  1945.  The  same 
papers  (approximately  200)  that 
ran  this  year's  campaign  are  on 
schedule.  The  new  ads  will 
measure  two  columns.  An  in¬ 
tensive  qmt  radio  campaign  will 
also  be  used.  Baldwin  and 
Mermey  handles  the  accoimt. 

Hunter  “sounds  the  call”  and 
HuNTER-WnaoN  Distuxing  Co., 
Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  off  on 
a  new  campaign  on  its  blended 
whiskey.  Initial  ad  shows  the 
man-on-horseback  Hunter  trade¬ 
mark  breaking  through  a  news¬ 
paper  page.  The  SOO-line  ads 
will  appear  once  a  week  in 
about  45  newspapers  in  selected 
national  ntarkets.  Magazines, 
car  cards  and  trade  papers  also 
carry  the  campaign,  ^e  agency 
is  John  H.  Owen. 

The  United  Welding  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
maker  of  aluminum  parts  for 
aircraft  and  other  industries, 
has  impointed  S.  Duane  Lyon, 
Inc.,  W.  O.  Cayton.  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
Newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
papers  will  be  used. 

First  appointment  of  the  new¬ 
ly  -  organized  Borland  -  Interna- 
tional-Pettingell  4  Fenton,  Inc., 
agency.  New  York,  is  by  Mary 
OuNHiLL,  Inc.,  as  advertising  and 
merchandisii\g  counsel  for  its 
cosmetic  products.  Both  Mary 
Dunhill  and  Alfred  Dunhill 
products  are  served  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  offices  of  the 
agency.  Newspapers  in  key  mar¬ 
kets  and  class  magazines  will 
be  used  for  1945. 

War  Bond  messages  replace 
product  copy  in  current  ads 
for  Gallagher  &  Burton's  blend¬ 
ed  whiskey  and  will  do  so 
throughout  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
Drive,  Alf  Carleton  Ebbesen,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  William 
Jameson  &  Co.,  reports. 

Palmer  House,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
Chicago,  to  direct  its  account. 
A  new  campaign  on  wartime 
hotel  difficulties  will  be  launched 
shortly. 

Republic  Aviation  has  trans¬ 
ferred  its  account  to  Albert 
Woodley  Co.,  New  York. 

Newspapers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  will  be  used 
by  the  American  Soap  Powder 
Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  new  water-softener 
and  all-purpose  cleaner,  Tish. 
The  campaign,  prepared  by  Nor¬ 


man  D.  Waters  &  Associates,  will 
bre^  in  mid- January. 

The  Pepsodent  Co.  or  Canada, 
Ltd.,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  Pepsodent 
Tooth  Paste  and  Tooth  Powder 
effective  Jan.  1. 

The  educational  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  advertising  counsel  for 
the  following  schools  and  col¬ 
leges:  Lake  Forest  Academy  for 
Boys,  Immaculata  Seminary, 
Shenandoah  College  &  Conserva¬ 
tory,  King's  College,  Lynch¬ 
burg  College,  and  Longfellow 
School. 

The  Loma  Linda  Food  C^., 
Arlington,  Cal.,  has  appointed 
Elwood  J.  Robinson  Advertising 
Agency,  Los  Angeles,  to  handle 
its  advertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Plans  call  for  the  use  of  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  point-of- 
sale  and  trade  promotion  as  well 
as  outdoor  posters.  Anna  Rec¬ 
ords  and  Melvin  A.  Jensen  are 
account  executives. 

The  Fred  Eldean  Organiza¬ 
tion  announces  removal  to  its 
new  headquarters  at  670  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  19. 

Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  will 
put  its  trade  symbol,  Mr.  “Whis¬ 
key  Wisdom”  to  work  selling 
War  Bonds  again  during  the 
Sixth  War  Loan.  The  dapper 
little  owl  takes  over  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  urge  the  purchase 
of  Bonds  as  the  "real  thing”  in 
good  investments.  The  ads  ap¬ 
pear  in  260  dailies  from  coast-to- 
coast. 

Newspaper  and  radio  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Campho-Phenique 
are  being  released  through 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Western  Electric  Co.  will  re¬ 
sume  national  advertising  of  its 
henring  aid  and  has  appointed 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.  to  handle 
the  account.  Newell  -  Emmett 
Co.  will  continue  to  prepare 
Western  Electric  institutional 
and  commercial  advertising. 

Plans  for  a  new  Northwest 
Airlines  advertising  campaign 
are  now  being  made  by  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.  Paul  E.  Newman  is 
account  executive. 

National  Export  Advertising 
Service,  Inc.,  has  expended  its 
Spanish  language  class  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  client  personnel  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  own  staff. 

A  special  newspaper  and  sales 
promotion  campaign  advertising 
Bacardi  rum  as  “the  gift  in  per¬ 
fect  taste”  will  run  in  53  news¬ 
papers  in  21  metropolitan  centers 
during  the  holiday  period.  Peck 
Advertising  Agency  handles  the 
account. 

An  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  during  the  Sixth 
War  Loan  Drive  has  been  start¬ 
ed  by  Park  &  Tilford  in  110 
newspapers  in  85  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Space 
in  the  current  campaign  ranges 
from  1,300  to  800  lines.  With 
the  name  of  Park  &  Tilford  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ad,  copy 
stresses  the  long  and  costly 
struggle  ahead  before  final  vic¬ 
tory  is  achieved.  G.I.  Joe  is  pic¬ 
tured  reading  a  letter  from 
home. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

NEAL  D.  IVEY  has  resigned  as 

president  of  Ivey  &  Ellington, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and  on  Jan.  1 
will  begin  operation  of  Neal  D. 
Ivey  Co.,  in  Philadelphia.  Jesse 

T.  Ellington,  formerly  executive 
vice-president,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Ivey  &  Ellington, 
Inc.,  with  Mr.  Ivey  announcing 
he  will  continue  as  a  director 
and  retain  his  financial  interest 
in  that  corporation.  In  a  letter 
to  clients,  Mr.  Ivey  explained 
that  when  the  agency  moved  its 
creative  and  operating  depart¬ 
ments  to  New  York  a  year  ago, 
he  expected  to  divide  his  time 
between  the  two  offices.  That 
plan  having  proved  impractical, 
he  proposes  to  devote  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  a  group  of  clients  in 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas  B.  Singleton,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales 
and  advertising  of  Murine  Co.. 
Chicago,  will  join  Sherman  & 
Marquette,  Inc.,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  on  Jan.  1. 

Henry  R.  Turnbull,  recently 
on  loan  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  as  radio  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Mark  Larkin,  who 
served  the  Republican  National 
Committee  as  radio  publicity 
director  during  the  recent  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  have  returned 
to  their  duties  at  Duane 
Jones  Co. 

Harold  J.  Rudolph,  for  the 
last  four  years  director  of  mar¬ 
ket  research  for  Standard 
Brands.  Inc.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
in  charge  of  research  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  4  Co.,  Inc. 

Arthur  W.  Weil,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  group  advertising 
head  of  Sears.  Roebuck  4  Co. 

H.  P.  Brigham  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  creative  department  of 
the  direct  mail  advertising  di¬ 
vision  of  R.  L.  Polk  4  Co.,  De¬ 
troit.  He  was  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  a  vice-president  and 
account  executive  of  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.,  Detroit. 

Joseph  E.  Connor,  formerly 
associated  with  Hills  Bros.  Co. 
and  George  Nowland  Corp.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Ruthrauff  4  Ryan,  Inc.,  in  a  food 
merchandising  capacity. 

John  L.  Rogers,  formerly 
product  advertising  manager  of 
Vick  Chemical  Co.,  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample. 

Walter  Ramsey,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Lewyt 
Corp.,  has  joined  the  creative 
staff  of  Rickard  4  Co.,  Inc. 

Ogden  Hammond,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of 
Export  Advertising  Agency. 

John  C.  Burton,  formerly 
with  Arthur  Kudner,  has  been 
named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  copy  and  creative  planning 
of  John  H.  Owen. 

Warren  F.  Randolph,  recently 
medically  discharged  from  the 

U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  position  of  account 
executive  with  Beaumont.  Heller 
4  Sperling,  Inc. 


Sanford  Gerard  hM  jojM 
Benton  4  Bowles.  Inc.  as  in« 
director.  He  was  formerly  w 
director  at  Batten,  Barton,  iW 
stine  4  Osborne,  and  PedUr  i 
Ryan. 

John  M.  William  has  ioin*. 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chj,^ 
as  research  director.  For^ 
last  two  years  he  has  been  ««■ 
ducting  studies  of  export  nutf. 
kets  for  several  Chicago  cte 
porations.  He  was  fonneti 
with  Stack-Goble  Advertimi 
Agency.  ^ 

Sarah  Lear,  formerly  with  the 
editorial  department  of  ftu^ 
Digest,  has  joined  the  prodir- 
tion  department  of  Donahue  i 
Coe,  Inc.,  as  copy  editor  ud 
proofreader. 

Joseph  Buckley,  fonaerh 
with  General  Electric  (^i, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  joinei 
the  trade  department  of  thcl 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  as  tan- 
writer. 

William  H.  Schneider,  mdh 
rector  of  Donahue  4  Coe  for  tkt 
past  seven  years,  hu  bee 
named  vice-president  and  diiee 
tor  of  all  creative  activitia  i 
the  agency. 

Granville  Worrell,  n,  g 
Gladwyne,  Pa.,  formerly  ciTilk 
director  of  the  Army  Air  Porw 
Aircraft  Warning  Corp.  for  tk 
Philadelphia  area,  1^  jana 
Gray  4  Rogers.  Philadelp^a 
head  of  the  research  departmot 

C.  M.  (  Moke  )  Davis  has  bw 
named  vice-president  of  Ud- 
well-Baker  Co.,  IndianapoU 
He  was  formerly  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  L.  S.  Ayra  dr 
partment  store. 

a 

Brand  Promotion 

Following  up  the  initial  litttt 
which  Brand  Names  Rcmuq 
Foundation  sent  to  150  adverts 
ing  agencies  last  week  urpii 
them  to  emphasize  the  impw 
ance  of  brands  in  advert 
copy,  the  foundation  will  shorty 
send  another  letter  on  the  ane 
subject.  An  ad  from  the  co- 
rent  Stetson  campaign  portny 
ing  the  strange  hats  being  mb 
by  G.I.’s  the  world  over  sod 
bringing  in  the  brand  niv 
angle  will  be  enclosed  as  c 
example  of  the  desired  approM 
While  the  foundation  says  K  i  | 
too  early  to  determine  respow 
to  its  campaign,  it  is  known  tin:  j 
the  Borden  Co.  will  begin  soec 
to  tell  a  brand  story  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN'S  NEWSPRINi 

will  again  be  offered  to  oi.  | 
American  customers  ,j 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIU5 

(weden  _ 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  DBCMBbw  *•! 


Twese 


In  foreign  lands  .  . . 

On  South  Pacific  islands  .  . . 

Under  perilous  seas  .  .  . 

They  have  left  their  youth. 

These  are  men,  who  come  home  again  to  stand  large  in 
little  rooms  and  finger  with  their  restless  hands  the 
books  and  cups,  and  look  with  stranger’s  eyes  at  pictures 
and  pennants  on  the  walls  .  .  . 

These  are  men  who  have  put  behind  them  boyhood 
things;  who  have  learned  lessons  of  discipline  and 
command  .  .  . 

Ihese  are  men  with  the  |}ower  and  the  spirit  and  the  will 
to  dare  anything. 

For  they  have  seen,  and  been,  the  power  of  America  at  war! 


That  in  this  land  of  theirs  and  ours  there  can  be  ...  by 
the  strength  of  men  and  women  working  together,  be¬ 
lieving  together,  hoping  together .  .  .  new  farms,  new 
cities,  new  homes,  new  industries,  new  jobs  and  new 
opportunities  for  all  of  us  to  live  and  grow  as  free  men 
in  a  country  where  there  will  always  be  liberty,  justice 
and  prosperity  for  all. 

With  the  conviction  that  this  nation  owes  to  those  who 
have  fought  and  worked  to  preserve  it  ...  a  strong,  a 
vital  and  a  growing  America  ...  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
company  of  men  and  women  to  convert  its  vast  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  from  war  to  peace  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  double  its  production  of  refrigerators  and  electrical 
appliances.  Totriple  its  production  of  advanced  motorcars. 


Iheee  men  believe  that  all  of  America’s  power  to  destroy 
can  become  the  power  to  create  . . . 

These  men  know  that  if  America  can  unite  for  war  it 
can  unite  to  build  for  peace. 

Thne  men  have  faith,  not  that  America  has  ceased  to 
grow  but  that  America  has  only  begun  to  grow  . . . 


This  will  be  our  part  in  the  creation  of  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  ...  in  the  building  of  a  greater,  happier  nation. 
This  will  be  our  contribution  to  an  America  which  wiU 
justify  the  faith  of  these  men  in  its  future. 

NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 
Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


Full  Marine  Combat 
Coverage  Given  Press 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


COMBAT  correspondents,  the 

ttghter-writers  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  with  the  division¬ 
al  public  relations  offices  of 
the  Corps,  are  helping  to  make 
Johnny  Marine  the  “best  cov¬ 
ered”  fighting  man  in  the  U.  S. 
forces. 

Today,  more  than  200  combat 
correspondents  and  their  com¬ 
panion  photographers,  artists 
and  radio  reporters  are  stationed 


throughout  the  world — wherever 
there  are  Marines.  Back  of 
them  on  the  home  front,  is  the 
Corps'  public  relations  staff  of 
rewritemen,  radio  script  writers 
and  other  technicians  who 
squeeze  out  every  bit  of  news 
value  of  each  story  or  picture 
received  from  the  front. 

As  part  of  its  services  the 
Marine  Corps  invites  new.spaper 
editors  to  assign  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  the  job  of  getting 
stories  on  particular  Marines 
from  their  communities.  Such 
assignments  are  filled  as  swiftly 
as  possible  and  the  stories  are 
released  exclusively  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  who  request  them.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  when  such  assignments 
are  completed,  the  Corps  sends 
a  copy  of  the  story  and  a  print 
of  the  picture  to  the  parents  or 
closest  relatives  of  the  Marines 
so  covered. 

That  newspaper  editors  like 
this  type  of  “home-town  cover¬ 
age”  can  be  attested  to  by  the 
enthusiastic  comments  received 
by  the  Marine  Corps.  One  Illi¬ 
nois  editor  wrote:  “The  offer 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  I  don’t  want  to  be  hog¬ 
gish,  but  stories  like  these  are 
just  what  we  have  been  want¬ 
ing.” 

Other  newspaper  editors  have 
declared  that  this  personal  touch 
to  the  news  helps  remove  the 
remoteness  of  war  which  tends 
to  exist  in  the  U.  S.  because  of 
the  distance  from  actual  battle. 

Lauda  American  Press 

“Our  primary  intent  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stations,”  declared 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Denig, 
director,  division  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  in 
explaining  the  functions  of  the 
Marine  CC’s.  “The  American 
press  has  made  the  fighting  of 
our  men  a  matter  not  of  im¬ 
personal  masses,  but  of  individ¬ 
ual  heroism,  effort  and  sacrifice.” 

Chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
young  newsmen,  the  combat 


correspondents  are  fighting  Mar¬ 
ines  who  can  operate  a  machine 
gun  as  expertly  as  they  can  bat 
off  a  story  on  a  typewriter. 
When  a  Marine  landing  takes 
place.  “Leatherneck”  scribes  go 
ashore  with  the  combat  units. 
Their  stories  are  turned  over  to 
their  public  relations  officer. 
After  dispatches  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Fleet  Censor, 
they  are  forwarded  by  plane  to 
Public  Relations  Headquarters 
in  Washington,  which  transmits 
them  to  divisional  offices  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco. 

In  Chicago,  the  divisional  of¬ 
fice  of  public  relations  is  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Arthur  A. 
Engel,  formerly  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  Capt.  Engel's 
office  handles  the  news  material 
for  16  mid  western  states.  His 
department  in  the  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  is  a  beehive  of  activity, 
manned  and  womaned  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Marine  Corps  who 
are  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
their  civilian  records  as  news¬ 
paper,  radio  or  motion  picture 
writers  and  technicians. 

Capt.  Engel  has  devised  a 
“yardstick”  for  complete  Marine 
coverage  in  handling  news  re¬ 
leases.  photographs,  mats  and 
radio  recordings. 

The  yardstick  is  divided  into 
11  units,  including  the  following 
placement  possibilities:  home¬ 
town  papers;  home-town  radio 
.stations:  community  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  weeklies  and  shopping 
news  papers;  wire  services — 
state  and  regional  office,  plant 
and  .school  bulletin  boards;  fra¬ 
ternal  publications;  school  papers 
(high  school,  college  and  voca¬ 
tional);  house  organs;  trade 
papers;  church  papers,  and  the 
family. 

Heavy  Monthly  Volume 

The  Chicago  divisional  office, 
which  is  merely  cited  as  typical 
of  the  publicity  job  done  by  the 
Marines,  handles  on  the  average 
of  9,000  pieces  of  correspondence 
and  photographs  in  one  month, 
in  addition  to  1,725  data  .sheets 
from  Marine  training  camps. 
The  Marine  Corps  keeps  track 
of  each  Marine  from  the  time 
he  joins  the  service  until  his 
record  of  service  is  completed. 

Clippings,  incidentally,  are 
compiled  through  various  sources 
and  sent  to  headquarters  in 
Washington,  where  they  are 
first  check^  for  security,  in¬ 
dexed  for  historical  purposes, 
and  finally  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  the  Marines 
themselves. 

■ 

Coach  Race 

The  winner  of  the  1944  foot¬ 
ball  Coach-of-the-Year  contest 
sponsored  for  10  years  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  in 
lieu  of  more  debatable  all-star 
selections  will  be  announced 
next  week.  The  winning  coach 
is  picked  by  vote  of  the  coaches 
themselves. 


Caracas  Meeting 

THE  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  organized  in  lune. 
1943,  in  Havana,  will  meet  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  sometime 
in  March,  1945,  according  to 
P.  A.  Ruiz  Paz  Castillo,  presi¬ 
dent  oi  the  Association  Vene- 
zolano  de  Periodistas.  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tillo  gave  this  assurance  to 
Eugene  B.  Mirovitch.  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  Latin  America  oi  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  who  is  expected  back  in 
New  York  this  month  after  a 
six  months'  tour  oi  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  oi  the 
Louisville  Times,  is  president 
oi  the  U.  S.  A.  committee  oi 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  lulio  Gorzon.  edi¬ 
tor  oi  the  La  Prensa,  New  York, 
is  secretary. 

Columnists  Are  Read, 

But  Not  as  Gospel 

Cleveland,  Dec.  2 — Ted  Robin¬ 
son,  veteran  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Philosopher  of  Folly,” 
was  wondering  recently  what 
people  think  about  newspaper 
columns  and  columnists. 

He  carried  his  quizzical 
thoughts  about  his  trade  and  the 
members  thereof  into  his  col¬ 
umn  one  morning  and  asked  his 
readers  for  a  candid  informal 
expression  of  their  opinions. 

“Few  questions  ever  asked  in 
this  column  drew  a  bigger  re¬ 
sponse.”  Robinson  stated  a  week 
later  as  he  waded  through  mail 
that  grew  heavier  each  day. 

The  column  had  space  to  re¬ 
cord  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
replies.  In  general  the  answers 
indicated  that  all  columnists  are 
widely  read  in  Cleveland  al¬ 
though  some  stick  to  the  local 
authors  alone. 

The  reasons  for  liking  and  dis¬ 
liking  columnists  vary  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  general 
taste  in  breakfast  foods.  Dis¬ 
liked  by  many  is  the  writer  who 
harps  day  in  and  day  out  on  the 
same  subject. 

Columnists  have  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  readers’  opinions. 
They  are  read  by  most  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  for  information,  to  get 
the  other  point  of  view,  to  verify 
their  own  point  of  view  some 
days  and  disagree  with  the 
writer  the  next.  Pontification 
doesn’t  work. 

One  result  of  the  Robinson 
experiment  noted  by  other 
newspaper  men  was  that  his 
own  column,  a  favorite  for  a 
generation  in  Cleveland,  is  still 
beloved  by  many  readers. 

■ 

Meeting  Postponed 

Because  of  hotel  and  travel 
conditions  the  California  Press 
Association  will  not  hold  its 
usual  December  business  meet¬ 
ing,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  group  has  announced.  It  is 
hop^  to  hold  a  meeting  some 
time  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

IDITOR  A  PUB 


$150  Film  lob 
Fee  Hangs  on 
Monkey's  Tale 

Men  of  the  161st  Combit 
Photo  Unit  9  somewhere  in  th* 
Pacific  were  paid  $150  for  de 
veloping  a  roll  of  film.  Let  Col 
William  S.  Levy  tell  about  it: 

“Our  Combat  Unit,  shortly 
after  landing  in  the  Philippines 
found  some  Japanese  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals  and  set  up  i 
small  photo  darkroom  in  an 
abandoned  Japanese  air  raid 
shelter.  A  medical  sergeant, 
hearing  of  this,  asked  us  to  de¬ 
velop  a  roll  of  film  for  him. 

“Having  no  facilities  for  print¬ 
ing  the  film,  we  were  only  able 
to  develop  the  roll,  but  the  ser 
geant  was  very  pleased.  To 
show  his  appreciation,  he  pre 
sented  us  with  a  bed  sheet. 

“Seeing  the  sorry  plight  of 
some  neighbors  of  ours  whom 
the  Japs  had  stripped  of  all 
their  clothing  and  household 
goods,  we  presented  the  family 
with  the  bed  sheet.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  head  of  the  family 
brought  over  a  small  monkey 
which  he  insisted  we  keep  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  sheet 

“Shortly  thereafter,  our  unit 
boarded  a  Naval  vessel  to  re 
turn  to  our  rear  echelon  base 
for  a  much  needed  rest.  ITie 
sailors  aboard  ship  soon  became 
very  attached  to  our  little  pet 
which  we  had  dubbed  Hypo 
and  were  soon  making  offers  for 
his  sale.  We  were  most  relue 
tant  to  part  with  our  little  pet 
having  ourselves  become  very 
attached  to  it.  but  they  were 
very  insistent,  and  before  night¬ 
fall.  Hypo’s  ante  had  risen  to 
$100. 

“By  the  next  morning.  Hypo 
was  worth  $150.  Seeing  how 
badly  the  sailors  want^  the 
monkey,  and  considering  the 
possibility  of  our  losing  Hypo 
on  our  next  combat  mission,  we 
finally  parted  with  our  little  pet 
for  $150  to  the  very  joyous  crew 
of  our  ship.” 

Lt.  Bob  Gilman,  formerly  i 
staff  photographer  of  the  Weir 
York  Mirror,  is  Unit  officer.  Al¬ 
so  with  the  outfit  are  Sgt.  Bob 
Wendlinger,  former  free-lawe 
cameraman  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Lt.  Charles 
Schuman,  formerly  on  the  News 
picture  desk. 
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Take  a  tip  from  a  smart  gal 


This  is  a  Dutch  girl 

She  learned  when  she  was 
very  little  that,  in  taking  her 
goods  to  market,  she  must 
not  put  more  in  one  pail 
than  the  other  because  they 
would  be  unbalanced. 

Many  New  England  adver¬ 
tisers  unbalance  their  adver¬ 
tising  effort  by  directing  all 
of  it  at  the  larger  communi¬ 
ties  and  completely  over¬ 
looking  the  rest  of  this  rich 
compact  market. 

Major  cities  are  primary,  of 
course,  but  complete  NEW 
ENGLAND  coverage  is 
even  better. 


This  is  Frank  Benson 

Frank  has  been  using  this 
identification  badge  at  the 
plant  for  20  years.  It  was  on . 

editor  S  P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  D«c«iiib«r 


his  overalls  when  he  was 
making  peace  -  time  goods 
and  it’s  still  there  as  he  helps 
make  the  tools  of  war. 

These  workers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  return  to  mak¬ 
ing  things  for  a  world  that 
is  rebuilding  itself  because 
in  NEW  ENGLAND  people 
are  always  working,  peace 
or  war. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
a  good  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  are  making 
things? 


This  is  “Guess  Who”? 

Sonny?  .  .  .  Nope,  it’s  Pop. 
Yes,  father  reads  the  whole 
paper,  including  the  funnies. 
He  watches  the  War  news, 

,  sees  what  business  is  doing, 

reads  the  ads,  and  is  very 
I  loyal  to  the  products  he  picks 
from  them,  and  he  (this  is 
I  important)  passes  the  paper 

i  along  to  the  rest  of  the  fam- 

i  ily. 

These  people  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  raised  on  news¬ 
papers,  so  it’s  little  wonder 
I  that  they  take  such  great 

I  stock  in  their  local  news- 

I  papers. 

9,  1944 


Sell  ALL  New  England 
Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

■«ngar  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Coiicerd  Mo«ltor-P*tri«t  (E) 

Kaana  SaMlnal  (E) 

Manchaitar  Ualon  Laadar  (MEE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Ttmai  (E) 

Bannlngtoa  Bannar  (E) 

Burllngtan  Fraa  Pratt  (M) 
MASSACHUSim 
Bavarly  Tlmat  (E) 

Battan  Glaba  (MEE) 

Batten  Glaba  (S) 

Batten  Patt  (M) 

Batten  Pott  (S) 

Batten  Raeerd  E  American  (MR) 

Batten  Sunday  Advartltar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlta-TImat  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard-TImat, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  Rlvar  Herald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Havenhlll  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla>TrllMna  (ME) 

Now  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-TImat 
(S) 

New  Badford  Standard  TTmot  (E) 

North  Adamt  Trantcript  (E) 

PltMald  Barkthira  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiette  (E) 

Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E) 

Worcettar  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gaiette  (MEE) 

Wercatter  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Tlmat  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Valley  Dally 
Tlmat  (E) 

Weontockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgeport  Pett-Talagram  (MEE) 

Denary  Newt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Tlmat  (E) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

Now  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Now  Haven  Ragitlor  (EES) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  BulMin  and  Record  (MEE) 
Watorbury  Rapobllcan  E  Aaiorlean 
(MEE) 

Waterbary  RapubNean  E  Amaricaa 
(EES) 
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CmCULATION 

Delivery  Costs 
Of  48  Papers 
Are  Surveyed 

Ed  Keefe,  Ottumwa 
Courier.  Shows  Wartime 
And  Post-War  Trends 

By  G*org«  A.  Brondanburg 

Because  publishers  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  delivery 
methods  and  costs,  under  war¬ 
time  conditions,  we  are  pre¬ 
senting  the  highlights  of  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  among  48  Central 
States  dailies,  as  compiled  by 
Ed  Keefe.  Ottumwa  (la.)  Cour¬ 
ier  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Keefe’s  study  covers  de¬ 
livery  costs  for  newspapers  us¬ 
ing  independent  haulers  and 
those  with  their  own  trucks, 
the  amount  of  increase  in  costs 
since  the  war  began,  some  of  the 
unusual  transportation  methods 
used,  and  some  indication  of  the 
likely  changes  in  transportation 
during  the  post-war  period. 

30%  Increase 

Following  is  a  digest  of  the 
survey: 

Q.  What  did  you  consider  a 
fair  rate,  on  the  average,  to  pay 
independent  contractor  haulers, 
before  the  war  and  when  they 
hauled  only  your  newspaper? 

A.  Average:  5c  a  mile. 
Highest:  7c  a  mile;  Lowest:  3c. 

Q.  Since  the  war? 

A.  Average:  6Vfec  a  mile. 
Highest:  10c;  Lowest:  4c.  This 
average  means  a  30%  increase 
since  the  war. 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Many  news¬ 
papers  hire  on  a  flat  rate,  not 
on  a  mileage  basis.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  In  city  circulation. 
It  is  a  common  policy  to  pay  an 
extra  Ic  a  mile  on  short  hauls. 
One  paper  said  It  has  not 
chang^  its  contract  with  inde¬ 
pendent  haulers  in  four  years. 
One  said  the  amount  it  pays 
independent  -  contractor  haulers 
each  week  is  based  on  the  time 
they  give  to  the  newspaper  In 
the  mailroom  in  addition  to  the 
trucking. 

Q.  When  you  operate  your 
own  trucks  and  cars,  what  was 
the  average  cost  before  the  war? 

A.  Average:  4V4c  a  mile. 
Highest;  5t^c.  Lowest:  3.3c. 

Q.  Since  the  war? 

A.  Average:  SV^c.  Highest:  7c. 
Lowest;  3.8c.  Average  circula¬ 
tion-delivery  cost  has  increased 
only  16  2/3%  for  newspapers 
that  operate  their  own  trucks 
and  cars  (compared  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30%  for  papers  that 
use  outsiders’  trucks  and  cars). 

HIGHLIGHTS:  One  news¬ 

paper  which  keeps  a  cost  sys¬ 
tem  on  its  fleet  of  flve  trucks 
reports  that  its  records  show 
the  cost-per-mile  on  each  unit 
before  the  war  was  .018.  This 
includes  oil,  gas,  tires,  repairs, 
grease,  wrecks,  storage,  wash, 
equipment.  Cost  now  is  .024. 
This  paper  attributes  one-fourth 
of  the  Increase  of  33%  to  nease, 
oil,  etc.,  and  the  other  8%  to 
increased  labor  cost  for  repairs. 

Q.  What  do  you-  figure  is  a 


fair  per-mile  rate  for  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  hauls  newspapers 
for  two  different  publishers? 

A.  Average:  7Vfec.  Highest: 
8c.  Lowest:  6c. 

HIGHLIGHTS:  One  small 

daily  eliminated  a  90-mile  haul 
by  an  arrangement  with  a  large 
competing  daily  whose  own 
truck  now  hauls  copies  of  the 
small  paper  on  the  return  trip. 

( The  truck  hauls  the  big  paper 
on  the  outgoing  trip). 

One  large  paper  says  partici¬ 
pants  should  split  the  cost  equal¬ 
ly.  Another  says:  “Agree  with 
the  contractor  on  a  basic  rate; 
then  pro-rate  cost  among  par¬ 
ticipants  according  to  circulation 
or  poundage  of  each.”  Another 
medium-size  paper  says:  “De¬ 
pends  upon  total  poundage.  If 
not  over  1,500  or  1,800  pounds, 
these  should  be  little  or  no  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  per  mile  over  a 
single  operation  and  cost  should 
be  split  50-50.” 

Q.  How  much  do  you  estimate 
truck-and-car  circulation  deliv¬ 
ery  costs  have  gone  up  since  the 
war? 

A.  Average:  27%.  Highest: 
50%.  Lowest:  10%. 

Unusual  Delivery  Service 

Q.  What  other  transportation 
( except  mail )  do  you  use?  Cost? 

A.  Defense  buses;  Ic  a  mile. 
Film  trucks:  75c  per  100  lbs. 
Defense  workers.  No  cost  stat¬ 
ed. 

HIGHLIGHTS:  "We  quit  all 
independent  haulers  over  a  year 
ago.  Now  use  buses  and  trains 
only.  No  effect  on  circulation.” 
“Bread,  fruit  and  milk  trucks; 
but  they  are  unsatisfactory.” 
“We  tried  a  motorcycle  but  it 
didn’t  work  out.  Daily  load  was 
too  much.  Besides,  we  have  no 
motorcycle  dealer  here  for  parts 
and  the  cycle  was  laid  up  too 
much.  We  sold  it  without  re¬ 
grets.” 

Q.  How  much  have  you  re¬ 
duced  your  circulation  mileage 
since  the  war? 

A.  Average:  38%.  High: 
100%. 

HIGHLIGHTS:  The  paper  re¬ 
porting  100%  reduction  says: 
“We  also  discontinued  all  fleld- 
men  15  months  ago  and  our  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  and  our 
publisher  is  getting  100%  of  the 
revenue  from  which  the  ex¬ 
penses  is  only  that  for  some  pro¬ 
motion.  All  our  subscription  so¬ 
liciting  now  is  done  by  mail.” 

Q.  Have  you  used  any  un¬ 
usual  type  of  transportation? 

A.  “We  have  put  on  a  number 
of  boys  with  bicycles  to  supple¬ 
ment  some  of  our  former  motor 
routes  in  rural  areas.” 

“We  tried  one  contractor  who 
operates  a  motorcycle  route. 
He  travels  110  miles  daily.  Our 
cost  is  $25.50  a  week.” 

“We  used  to  use  motorcycles 
on  flve  routes  but  we  changed 
to  cars  and  And  operating  cost 
is  about  the  same.  The  young 
men  who  used  to  ride  motor¬ 
cycles  are  in  the  service  and 
older  men  won’t  ride  them.” 

Q.  What  do  you  think  will  be 
the  biggest  post-war  transpor¬ 
tation  development? 

A.  TYPICAL:  “The  helicop¬ 
ter  will  do  a  lot  to  improve 
newspaper  service.” 

“I  wish  I  knew.  My  guess  is 
that  some  metropolitan  news¬ 


papers  will  use  air  service — 
their  own  or  contract — if  the 
cost  is  not  prohibitive  within 
areas  100  to  ^0  miles  from  city 
of  publication  in  order  to  give 
themselves  a  chance  to  compete 
with  time  schedules  which  now 
favor  smaller  local  dailies.” 

“I  have  expected  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  to  develop  light¬ 
weight  Diesel  engines.  If  they 
have,  it  may  be  a  war  secret. 
Lightweight  Diesels  for  trucks 
and  cars  might  have  consider¬ 
able  bearkig  on  newspaper  trans¬ 
portation  after  the  war.” 

“Faster  trains,  trucks,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  plane  service  will  enter 
into  our  picture.” 

“Combination  hauling  and 
greater  cooperation  among 
newspapers  in  solving  transpor¬ 
tation  problems.” 

“Newspapers  are  likely  to  be 
transferred  by  television  and 
facsimile  shortly  after  the  war. 
No  use  kidding  ourselves  about 
this.  With  development  of  ra¬ 
dar,  weather  difficulties  will  be 
eliminated  thus  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  deliver  by  air  to  any 
area.” 

Q.  Do  you  think  airplane  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  developed  within  the 
next  few  years  so  it  will  be 
practicable  for  newspaper  de¬ 
livery? 

HIGHLIGHTS:  “Use  of  plane 
service  for  average-size  pwers  is 
not  in  the  near  future,  'rais  is 
because  most  of  the  stops  are  in 
small  communities  that  will  not 
have  facilities.  Metropolitan 
papers  with  large  circulations  in 
distant  points  will  use  airplane 
service  sooner.” 

Groifis  on  GI  Paper 

HERB  GRAFFIS,  Chicago  Times 

columnist  who  has  turned  into 
a  top-notch  war  correspondent, 
recently  reported  from  Europe 
on  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  daily 
newspaper  of  U.  S.  armed  forces 
in  the  European  theater  of  oper¬ 
ations.  He  drew  some  interest¬ 
ing  comparisons  of  this  daily 
with  those  on  the  home-front, 
stating  in  part: 

“Distribution  problem  of  the 
paper  has  been  solved  to  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  extent  although  getting 
the  sheet  up  to  the  line  involves 
even  more  danger  of  bucking 
gunfire  than  there  was  during 
the  old-time  circulation  war¬ 
fares  in  Chicago. 

“What  makes  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  stand  so  strong  with  the 
soldiers  is  its  hard-boiled  policy 
on  news.  It  is  a  paper  for  the 
guy  with  the  g\ux.  He  knows 
what  the  score  is.  Propaganda 
slants  don’t  go  with  him.  He 
wants  facts.  The  rest  he’ll  fig¬ 
ure  out  for  himself.  He  is  going 
to  be  a  very  difficult  guy  for  any 
American  paper  which  habitual¬ 
ly  angles  news  to  suit  its  own 
interests.” 

Carrier  Promotion 

CARRIER  boys  of  the  Phoenix 

Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic 
are  being  featured  in  a  series 
of  house  ads  appearing  in  the 
newspapers.  Each  ad  carries  a 
one-column  picture  of  the  car¬ 
rier  and  the  copy  below  is  de¬ 
voted  to  information  about  the 
carrier’s  activities.  .  .  .  This  type 
of  carrier  promotion  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
which  devotes  a  smaller  amount 


of  space  and  in  news  treatmtn* 
to  a  picture  of  the  carriers 
a  brief  biographical  skeS? 
This  carrier  column  in  ^ 
Times  is  always  anchored  in 
same  spot  on  the  comic  dm 
and  has  presented  a  new 
every  day  for  the  past  ^ 
months.  .  .  .  From  the  Poj^ 
(N.  J. )  Herald-News  comes  u 
interesting  brochure  entitlsS 
“Tomorrow’s  Leaders  Are  ^ 
Boys  of  Today.”  It  conUins  i 
series  of  news  stories  and  pi^ 
tures  which  have  appeared  |a 
the  Herald-News  over  a  period 
of  three  months  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  duties  of  i 
newspaper  carrier,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  excellent  training  re 
ceived  in  modern  buslnMi 
methods. 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 
WAL’TER  G.  ANDREWS  ft 

Wayne  (Ind.)  News-SentHd 
International  Circulation 
a  g  e  r  s  Associa¬ 
tion  director 
who  was  recent¬ 
ly  appointed 
chairman  of  the 
ICMA  Bulletin  :  jp 
committee,  be¬ 
came  seriously 
interested  in  cir-  * 
culation  work 
immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  last 
war.  Walt  and 
a  couple  of  sol¬ 
dier  buddies  Andrews 
helped  the  old 
Philadelphia  Press  get  oat  iti 
roto  section,  after  the  regain 
crew  had  walked  out  on  shikt. 

During  his  short  stay  wilk 
the  Press,  Andrews  beoams  le 
quainted  with  J.  E.  Haseeack, 
circulatien  manager,  who  hid 
Just  received  an  offer  frai 
Frank  Munsey  to  become  dr 
culation  chief  of  his  New  Tsrit 
Sun  papers.  Hasenack  took 
Walt  with  him  and  taught  hla 
the  rudiments  of  circulathi 
management. 

Andrews  subsequently  beeaas 
country  circulator  and  later  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  on  the  St 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Prm 
under  the  Blandin  cwnenhlp. 
He  later  Joined  the  Des  Moim 
Register  &  Tribune,  followlogt 
brief  Interlude  as  advertliBI 
manager  of  Brown  &  Bigelow  h 
St.  Paul.  Ten  years  ago  luj 
August,  he  accepted  his  preieal 
position  as  circulation  manafK 
of  tile  News-Sentinel,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Clark  Ferris. 

He  has  been  active  in  ICm 
and  Central  States  Circul^ 
Managers  Association,  havut 
served  as  president  of  the  late 
organization  in  1940.  He  hw 
been  a  member  of  ICMA  for  w 
years,  has  served  on  variow 
committees  and  was  elected  di¬ 
rector-at-large  in  1941. 

Cause  for  Optimism 

THE  Tucson  Optimists’  Club,* 

businessmen’s  organization,  b 
planning  to  make  available  * 
clubroom  where  newspaper  csr 
riers  may  enjoy  supervised  ^ 
reation.  The  clubroom  is  need¬ 
ed,  it  was  pointed  out,  b^na 
the  working  schedule  of 
street  salesmen  and  carritfi  “ 
such  that  they  have  little  W 
portunlty  to  take  advantage  ■ 
facilities  already  offered.  - 
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AP  Regional 
Group  Hears  of 
Expansion  Plan 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  5— 
The  Associated  Press  will  follow 
the  expansion  of  the  post-war 
world  with  news  coverage  on  a 
scale  never  before  undertaken, 
Kansas  and  Missouri  members 
were  told  today  in  a  joint  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach. 

A  resolution  adopted  pledged 
the  "staunch  support  of  the 
meritorious  objective  of  free 
news  guarantees  on  all  future 
peace  treaties."  It  was  offered 
by  Rolla  Clymer,  publisher  of 
the  El  Dorado  (Kan.)  Timet; 
Ed  Chapman,  managing  editor, 
and  Oscar  Stauffer,  publisher, 
both  of  the  Topeka  Journal. 

The  expansion  plan  of  the  AP 
directors  was  presented  by  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kantas  City  Star  and  a 
member  of  the  board. 

Experience  gained  by  AP  on 
the  war  fronts  and  in  foreign 
capitals  will  go  into  the  plans 
for  detailed  world  news  cover¬ 
age  immediately  following  the 
war,  Mr.  Roberts  said.  The  di¬ 
rectors  discussed  the  plan  ex¬ 
tensively  before  they  agreed  as 
a  unit  to  undertake  it.  he  as¬ 
serted. 

The  free  news  resolution  com¬ 
mended  the  “unremitting  efforts 
of  Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  AP,  to  promote  the  free 
flow  and  exchange  of  news 
throughout  the  world." 

Fred  Naeter  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian, 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  group, 
presided  at  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  speeding  up  reports 
of  battle  casualties. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklo- 
homan  and  Times,  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  made  general  business  re¬ 
ports. 

J.  C.  Denious,  Dodge  City. 
Kan.,  lieutenant  -  governor  of 
Kansas  and  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  press  group,  presided  at 
the  afternoon  session  following 
a  luncheon  with  the  Star  as  host. 

Maj.  John  P.  Harris  of  the 
Army  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices.  who  served  overseas  for 
more  than  a  year,  attended  the 
meeting.  Publisher  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News -Her¬ 
ald.  he  has  just  returned  from 
Paris  on  a  month’s  leave. 

MacLeish  to  Promote 
Free  Press  Aim 

continued  from  page  7 

vor  creation  of  an  official  agency 
of  propaganda  such  as  exists 
under  totalitarian  governments. 
Contrasting  that  type  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  kind  he  approves, 
he  once  said;  “I  think  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  difference  between 
the  strategy  of  terror  and  the 
strategy  of  truth.” 

MacLeish  is  mild  -  mannered 
but  does  not  shy  away  from  a 
contest.  That  probably  stems 
from  his  background  of  athletics 
at  Yale,  field  artillery  with  the 
AEF  in  France  in  World  War  I, 


and  the  give-and-take  of  trials 
during  the  brief  period  in  which 
he  practiced  law  before  devoting 
his  full  time  to  writing. 

Designated  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  take  the  contradictions 
out  of  public  statements  by  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen  he  applied 
his  blue  pencil  first  to  a  speech 
by  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Cabinet  "strong 
man.”  When  Treasury  Secre¬ 
tary  Morgenthau  tried  to  ighore 
to  death  the  proposal  for  gov¬ 
ernment-paid  advertising  of  War 
Bonds,  MacLeish  kept  it  alive  in 
speeches  and  through  other 
channels.  Against  the  wishes  of 
staunch  Democratic  Party  sup¬ 
porters,  he  limelights  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  whenever  the  mood 
strikes  him. 

When  the  Dies  Committee  was 
making  a  target  of  every  person 
of  newspaper  headline  value, 
MacLeish  invited  the  lightning 
by  flaying  "the  bigot  who  fears 
the  beliefs  of  the  Russian  people 
more  than  he  loves  the  beliefs 
of  America  and  who  would  wil¬ 
lingly  see  the  U.  S.  destroyed 
if  Russia  could  be  destroyed  in 
the  same  disaster.” 

While  most  of  his  activities 
have  been  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  win  newspaper  appro¬ 
bation.  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
playing  for  press  favor.  He 
once  classed  with  "the  enemy,” 
“the  newspaper  publisher  to 
whom  treason  itself  is  not  de¬ 
testable  if  by  treason  he  can 
injure  those  he  hates.” 

MacLeish  is  not  beholden  to 
public  office  for  his  economic 
existence.  He  was  born  to 
wealth.  His  father  established 
the  business  now  nationally- 
known  as  Carson,  Pirie  and 
Scott.  He  attend^  Hotchkiss 
school  and  Yale  and  Harvard 
universities,  and  distinguished 
himself  equally  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  gridiron.  His  “Con¬ 
quistador,”  written  in  1915,  won 
him  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

World  -  travel,  cultured  and 
serious-minded  he  is  little  like 
the  man  who.  perhaps,  is  his 
closest  counterpart  in  govern¬ 
ment  service — flippant  Brendan 
Bracken,  British  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation.  And.  unlike  Bracken. 
MacLeish  has  not  had  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Yet,  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  once  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “the  best  journal¬ 
ist  in  the  U.  S.”  fully  aware 
that  the  subject  of  his  compli¬ 
ment  does  not  hold  himself  out 
to  be  a  journalist  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  magazine  connec¬ 
tion,  has  never  been  associated 
with  the  publishing  business. 

Before  he  became  chief  of 
OFF  some  of  his  intimate  friends 
said  he  was  doomed  to  failure 
because  he  is  thin-skinned.  Yet, 
speaking  in  Chicago.  June  18, 
1942,  he  termed  criticism  of  pub¬ 
lic  men  and  their  performances 
— if  not  carried  to  the  extent 
of  abuse — a  necessary  part  of 
democracy. 

In  the  field  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  he  has  often  called  for 
“policing"  by  the  publishers  of 
their  own  operations  “not  only 
to  avoid  necessity  of  a  policing 
by  government,  which  neither 
government  nor  the  press  de¬ 
sires,  but  also  to  put  itself  in 
a  Dosition  to  perform  the  duties 
it  has  traditionally  undertaken  in 
American  life.” 


H.  I.  Phillips 
As  "Zeb"  Pens 
N.  Y.  Bank  Ads 

By  Betty  Feezel 

Something  new  in  the  way  of 
thrift  advertising  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  under  the  signature  of 
ihe  Dry  Dock  Savings  Institu¬ 
tion.  Every  other  week  in  the 
bank’s  two-column  by  80-line  in¬ 
sertion  Zeb  Alden,  a  knowing 
old  gentleman,  goes  on  record  as 
the  exponent  of  Thrift,  Good 
Sense  and  Foresight  and  extols 
the  benefits  of  a  healthy  bank 
account. 

Like  the  ideas  they  present 
the  ads  are  nothing  fancy. 
Each  consists  of  a  small  cut  in 
one  corner,  the  caption.  "Accord¬ 
ing  to  Zeb  Alden,”  and  four  or 
five  short  paragraphs  of  homey 
philosophy  in  the  manner  of 
Wally  of  "Wally’s  Wagon,”  only 
the  sales  talk  is  for  savings  in¬ 
stead  of  for  hamburgers. 

Zeb  Alden.  who  packs  a 
chuckle  or  a  grin  in  every 
phrase  as  well  as  some  sound 
advice,  turns  out  to  be  none 
other  than  H.  I.  Phillips  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  writer  of  the 
daily  “Sun  Dial”  column.  Just 
how  Mr.  Phillips  became  “Zeb 
Alden”  goes  back  to  a  bank  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  last  winter. 

"Original.  Amusing" 

The  96-year-old  banking  insti¬ 
tution  had  been  using  straight, 
informative  advertising  and  had 
decided  to  change  its  tactics.  It 
was  the  suggestion  of  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  M.  Ken¬ 
neth  Frost  that  they  get  the 
services  of  “a  writer  of  wholly 
original  type  not  a  professional 
ad-producer,  but  a  man  who 
would  both  appeal  to  and  amuse 
the  public.”  He  next  thought 
of  Mr.  Phillips  who  although 
very  much  surprised  agreed  to 
the  proposition  providing  he 
did  not  write  under  his  own 
name.  Mr.  Frost,  thinking  of  the 
plain  and  friendly  character  he 
wanted  to  hear  talking  in  the 
ads.  obliged  with  “Zeb  Alden.” 

The  first  ad  of  the  series  broke 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April 
17.  and  the  ads  have  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  eight  metropolitan 
papers  on  a  bi-weekly  basis. 
Copy  is  prepared  with  the  help 
of  the  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte 
agency  and  the  sketch  in  each 
ad  is  by  Artist  John  Groth. 

In  a  recent  ad  Zeb  drawls: 
"Well,  I  figure  I  just  won  a 
Book  -  of  -  the  -  Month  award.  I 
know  its  a  tip-top  book  and  I’ve 
never  yet  heard  a  critic  say 
anything  bad  about  it.  This 
book  I’m  speaking  of  is  a  bank¬ 
book.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  It’s  about 
a  dollar  that  starts  out  alone 
and  neglected,  works  hard  and 
makes  everybody  happy.  ...  It 
woul^  even  make  a  good  movie 
and  I’m  contacting  them  Holly- 
wooders.  A  Bankbook  of  the 
Month  ain’t  any  shakes  as  litera¬ 
ture,  maybe,  but  it  makes  sweet 
readin’.  And  talk  about  a  book 
with  universal  appeal!  Gosh- 
amighty!” 

When  reconversion  talk  be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  day  Zeb 


pronounced  solemnly:  ‘•It'i 
painful  the  sooner  a  feller  hm 
How’re  your  reconversion 
Maybe  if  you  ain’t  a  bif  w 
ness  man  you  don’t  think 
need  any,  but  you’re  all  wtm 
Everyone’s  got  to  do  a  he^ 
reconverting  from  extra\^3L 
and  carelessness  to  thrift  m 
horse  sense,  if  you  ask  mt  t 
I’m  reconverting.  Yes  Sint 
And  my  first  reconversion  ta 
is  to  reestablish  more  rcM), 
relations  with  my  savings  bMt 

Through  the  ads  the  stvm 
institution  which  runs  after  a 
logotype  the  words,  ’’That’iia 
bank,’  has  made  known  h 
friendly,  helpful  policy.  AsZk 
puts  it,  "My  Pa  used  to  go  don 
to  a  bank  like  he  was 
for  an  Arctic  expedition.  Idoe' 
even  put  on  heavy  undentw 
to  visit  ^  bank  today.  My  bsai 
is  as  friendly  a  place  as  1  kan 
in  town.  It’s  got  everytkia 
but  music.” 

Zeb  has  helped  the  bank  ibtk 
put  thumbs  down  on  the  on- 
dated  idea  that  to  save  oose 
was  a  bit  foolish.  "I  juit  U 
a  strange  experience,”  he » 
marks  in  one  ad.  “I  opair 
admitted  I  had  been  csitfil 
with  my  money,  in  fact,  wk 
some,  and  I  didn’t  get  a  finu 
cheer.  I  reckon  the  tide  te 
turned.  Shucks,  security  iii 
something  a  feller  can  just  Ihr 
to  politicians,  radio  orators  ad 
office-holders,  however  bri|k 
and  well-meaning  they  may  It 
You’ve  got  to  get  it  the  # 
fashioned  way,  using  si^lt 
arithmetic,  common  sense  ite 
a  savings  account,  unless  la 
off  the  beam.  .  .  .’’ 

’The  campaign,  which  ba 
aroused  more  interest  than  as 
previous  one  the  bank  has 
sored,  will  be  continued  thioaii 
out  1945  George  L.  DeBok  d 
the  advertising  agency  rep« 

Banks  in  other  cities  Im 
asked  to  reproduce  the  adskt 
permission  has  not  been  grama 
■ 

Rally  Stars  Writers 

As  the  New  York  Joarsr 
American’s  contribution  to  fc 
Sixth  War  Loan  Drive,  the  m» 
paper  presented  a  two-hourjK| 
program  by  the  55-foot  r 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
Square,  New  York,  with 
ranging  from  newsjwper 
bles  to  radio  and  musical  co 
stars.  On  the  program  w 
King  Features  columnists 
Baer,  Dorothy  Kilgallai, 
Louis  Sobol;  Bill  Corm  I 
and  King  Features  sports » 
umnist.  and  Burris 
Hearst  artist  and  cartoonist 


FORKICilN  ^EWS 
rewrite 

Lt-iuliiur  newH  agency  hM 
for  man  of  Bolid  ('xperifow  • 
proeeoBinir  raw  cable  copy.  Bldd 
topflight  rewrite  man  witk 
iudsment.  etrons  backsroaaS  * 
foreiim  news  Held.  Only  * 
ouarhly  dependable  man  with 
ability  considered.  Top  salary,  I* 
workinr  condittona,  opportaaW^ 
broader  reeponaibilltie*.  Write  W 
Box  1740.  Editor  &  PuWieh*- 
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_  ll>  •  He  divides  the  latter  into  three 

spljirig  IS  Xv.©y  categories:  pre-selling — a  con- 

.  tinuous  barrage  of  newspaper, 

magazine,  bill-board  and  radio 
10  advertising;  selling — the  use  of 

conversation  and  demonstration 
1/6C1CI*^®  XAUUd  to  help  the  customer  to  decide 

No  matter  whether  the  post-  ^?te5“sellS 

^h^l^uS^Sga^'dless^fS^^^  Regardinf- advertising  in  par- 
ticular  Mr.  Holler  urged,  "Pre- 
pndictions  ar  e  ’strongest  P®*'®  adequate  and  con-  j 

“nd  thfbSt  sa^s  organizatfons  tinuous  advertising  program.”  | 
it  has  ever  had  to  attain  and  .  __  ,  ,  j 

aaintain  an  ideal  140  billion  in-  Claniication  Needed 

of  Sevrofe^Mo^  In  Fat  Salvage  Drive  | 

tor  Division  of  General  Motors.  Simultaneously  with  the  aii- 
lold  a  record  meeting  of  the  nouncement  last  week  that  re¬ 
sales  Executives  Club  of  New  sponsibility  for  the  program  of 
York  recently.  salvaging  used  fat  has  been 

Prior  to  his  discussion  of  sell-  transferred  from  the  War  Pro- 
.n|  in  the  post-war  period  be-  diiction  Board  to  the  War  Food  | 
(ore  the  more  than  1.300  mem-  Administration  came  the  results 
bees  and  guests  present  at  the  of  an  American  Fat  Salvage 
luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Roose-  Committee  survey  .showing  that 
veh.  Mr.  Holler  was  given  the  a  sizable  number  of  homemakers 
club's  Distinguished  Service  do  not  vet  realize  the  seriousne.ss 
noH,  Award  "in  recognition  of  his  of  the  situation, 
ut  y  outstanding  achievements"  as  Roy  W.  Peet.  chairman  of  the 
he  le  Chevrolet  sales  manager.  Dr.  committee,  underlined  the  im- 
Piul  H.  Nystrom,  president  of  portance  of  the  WPB  to  WFA 
the  club,  made  the  presentation,  change  by  explaining  that  the 


The  Worry  Clinic 

-  By  Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Crane  ————— 


Preporation  Urged  nation’s  supply  of  food  fats  is 

definitely  dependent  on  how 
Without  mitigating  the  seri-  much  used  fat  is  returned, 
f  ut  ousness  of  the  war  now  and  Interviews  with  1.000  repre- 
itlm  pooibly  for  sometime  to  come  sentative  women  indicated  that 
in  Id  and,  in  fact,  declaring  "if  any  15%  are  not  saving  fat  today 
btig  one  of  us  at  home  or  abroad  though  they  were  a  year  ago. 
uyht  n^ts  this  war  for  a  single  Many  believe  that  the  need  has 
le  oil  minute— there  won't  be  any  already  ceased  to  be  great  and  , 
ihg!  poit-war  period  to  worry  about.”  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
Mr.  Holler  urged  business  and  opinion  that  fat-saving  would  j 
industry  to  work  today  to  be  completel.v  unnecessary  after  j 
achieve  its  two  main  objectives  Germany  is  defeated, 
for  tomorrow.  The  study  points  out.  however. 

Those  objectives  he  called  a  that  because  prior  to  the  war 
nitional  income  of  between  100  industrial  fat  was  always  im- 
billion  and  140  billion,  more  ported  from  the  islands  of  the 
thin  in  any  previous  peacetime  Far  East,  the  fat  deficit  would 
ysir,  and  provision  of  55  to  60  be  ended  only  by  Japan’s  defeat. 
miUion  jobs.  ■ 


The  prospects  of  an  adequate  ^  u  j  e 

mnrket  for  expanded  production  DOrrO'WS  DOna  DpaC6 
is  good,  he  said,  for  there  are  For  Blood  Donor  Nsvr*? 
both  pent-up  savings  and  pent-  ..tj  j  m  ■»»  •• 

up  demand,  but  despite  this  “we  . 

hive  to  seek  out  and  sell  cus-  the  Philadelphia  New$ 

tomen  one  at  a  time”  for  in  '‘gently,  -pien  it  borrowed  four 
the  past  38  months  industry  has  from  the  top  of  a  fuU- 

twght  persons  to  be  satisfied  ^  remind 

with  old  merchandise  readers  that  blood  donors  were 

Though,  as  Mr  Holler  ex-  'i®*ded  and  that  the  donor  cen- 
Pliined,  as  far  as  the  automotive  moved  to  a  new 

iudnstry  is  concerned,  6.000  cars  address. 

•«  being  junked  every  day,  17  borrowing,  the  News  later 

®illion  persons  or  53%  of  the  explained,  was  necessitated  by 
prewar  total  will  be  in  the  sufficient  newsprint  for 

“■rket  for  replacements  and  a  another  sponsored  page  to  an- 
Pwduction  of  20  million  new  nounce  the  change  of  location, 
“n  and  trucks  is  necessary  to  same  device  was  used  in 

to  pre-war  standards  of  other  War  Bond  pages. 

Jjotor  transportation,  he  said.  ■ 

“the  most  dominant  sellers'  »pi  y  i  x 

MAet.  I  prepare  for  a  buyer  s  The  Lady  Ob}ectS 

“An  American  Lady,”  who 
At  least  3,800,000  well-trained  objected  strenuously  to  the  use 
compared  with  the  of  the  word  “Hell”  in  a  Sixth 
„^'J^in  1929  and  the  little  War  Loan  ad,  headed  “Now  Let’s 
tw  8,000,000  in  1941,  will  be  re-  Give  ‘The  Sons  of  Heaven’  Hell!” 
H^«d,  Mr.  Holler  said,  to  do  a  which  appeared  in  the  Newport 
c^letely  efficient  job  after  the  Newt  ( Va. )  Daily  Press,  re- 

ceived  her  answer  in  another 
of  the  most  important  ad  sponsored  by  the  same  ad- 
problems  for  industry,  vertlser.  He  addressed  a  letter 
^aker  saw  it,  was  not  to  the  anonymous  writer  point- 
li  ~  “>•  I^ple  be  standing  in  ing  out  that  this  was  not  a 
Bp<^  ^*tlng  to  take  your  war  which  could  be  described 
“Wk****^  11  from  you?”  but  in  “pretty  words”  and  urged 
in#  "*  stand-  her  to  buy  Bonds  “to  send  the 

to”. ;!)’  or  your  competi-  Jap  to  his  well-deserved  HELL 

?• .  The  answer  in  any  case,  so  that  you  can  continue  to  ex- 
aeileves,  is  efficient  selling.  press  your  dislike  of  the  word.” 

4  PUillSME*  far  Deeaaibar  1*44. 


(hildrni  rdui-iile  rhildrrn  aiid  trach  ■  If  David  weiti  hrouaht  up  without 
ivlioliHioine  KkrptirlHni.  so  don’t  r«ir  an  brother*  and  niHU'rs.  and  aonie  older 
"only”  child  if  ynii  ran  iMMutlhly  sWe  boy  then  wpre  to  acruan  him  ot  takins 

him  HiblInKH.  Two  or  three  brother*  the  last  piece  of  rake,  he  miaht  feel 

j  and  Hittteni  will  tew'li  a  child  some  timid  and  blush.  Or  he  miaht  even 

;  "horae  Heniie"  which  lie  may  never  ob-  break  Into  tear*, 

i  tain  otherwise. 

Many  a  chllil  ilevelope  into  a  wall- 
CASK  E-!J1A:  Iiiiviil.  aaed  7*i.  1*  the  I  flower  bocauHe  he  Isn’t  aooustomed  to 
youncest  of  our  five  children.  I  the  rouffh  and  tumble  ways  of  other 

'  cliildren.  When  he  is  thu*  publicly 

"The  other  d.ay  at  lunoheon  Philip  '  is-nsur^  by  other  younaatera.  he  tends 
aecusinaly  calleil  to  Mrs.  Crane:  to  cringe  and  draw  within  hia  shell. 

"Mamma.  D.ivid  look  the  last  pn-ec  :  "That's  tough  on  you!"  David  comes 

of  cake."  buck  .at  Philip,  without  feeling  crest- 

:  lallen  or  humiliated.  Furthermore,  his 

"Tliat’s  tough  on  you!"  David  flip-  :  tone  of  voice  is  just  a*  forceful  and 
pantly  replied,  as  he  hit  into  the  eakc.  |  challenging  as  ITitlip's. 

Besides,  this  was  my  piece,  anyway." 

Children  Need  Self-.4ssuranee 

Over  200.000  men  were  discharged 
from  militar.v  service  in  194.1  beeanse 

^  ^  I -  j  they  had  ment.al  breakdowns  and 

|/  f  -  couldn't  stand  the  gaff. 

I  ^  '  I  A  ehild  who  has  early  learned  to  de- 

fend  himself  soei.ally  and  taunt  his 
^  ,  '  leasers  with  ‘  Tough  on  you,  "  is  not 

*  “T  likely  to  develop  a  nient.il  break- 

? /'w  _  I  if  later  life. 

^  want  to  insure  your  children 

'  avutf**  mental  anil  emotional  collapse 
/  nSj  I  in  adulthood,  therefore,  give  them  si- 

'JlWnHf  i  blings  and  let  them  thus  learn  the  dally 

]n|pjjj|f  give-and-take  that  builds  not  only  hardi- 

hooil  of  bone  and  muscle,  but  also 
hanlibood  of  personality. 

use  on 

excuse  for  since  we 

bad 

But  he  forcibly  and  positively  defends 
his  rights,  without  the  lca.st  hesitation. 

Philip.  a«e<i  13V4.  has  always  ha.1  a 

tendency  to  pick  on  the  younger  chil-  ***”  *”  impose  npo 

dren  and  tease  them.  "'f 

I  think  it  was  also  he  who  first  (Children  Teach  Skepticism 
brought  home  that  retort  "Tough  on  [ 

you.”  The  other  children  have  quickly  With  several  children  in  the  family, 
adopted  it.  .and  are  prone  to  employ  it  gullibility  is  also  reduced,  for  one  child 
as  a  synonym  for  “That’s  your  bad  trio  to  work  Ids  newly  learned  tricks 
luck."  .  on  :ill  the  rest. 


"Mamma,  David  took  two  glasses  of 
milk,"  Philip  nia.v  call  out. 


"Tough  on  you  I”  David  will  blandly 
exclaim. 


Value  of  Siblings 

In  psychology  we  use  the  word  ‘‘si¬ 
bling’’  to  indicate  either  a  brother  or 
sister. 


You  parents  of  one  child  ought  to 
give  your  youngster  at  least  one  or  two 
siblings,  if  at  all  possible,  tor  children 
educate  children. 


Children  Teach  Skepticism 

With  several  children  in  the  family, 
gullibility  is  also  reduced,  for  one  child 
tries  to  work  hts  newly  learned  tricks 
on  :ill  the  rest. 

Soon  the  younger  children  are  par¬ 
tially  vaccinated  against  being  made 
"suckers.*’  They  don't  “bite"  ss  readily 
»«n  conventional  forms  of  deception. 

For  the.v  have  developed  the  whole¬ 
some  habit  of  being  reasonably  skep¬ 
tical.  Thi*  is  one  of  the  habits  we 
<■ommonly  i-all  "horse  sense.” 

Some  of  our  ’’only’’  children  in  the 
field  of  polities  would  not  have  bitten 
so  readily  on  conmiunlstic  fool’s  gold 
during  the  past  decade  if  they  had  been 
reared  in  a  large  family  where  "That’s 
tough  on  you’’  would  have  greeted  their 
first  venture  into  red  ink. 


52  CHILD  CASES  PER  YEAR 

.  .  .  (one  per  week)  appear  in  Dr.  Crane’s  WORRY  CLINIC. 
That’s  an  entire  book  on  Child  Psyeholoxy  each  year  by  this  famous 
“Horse  Sense”  psyeholoffist,  with  3  children  of  his  own. 

“One  typical  ehild  ease  per  week  is  enough !”  says  Dr.  Crane, 
who  avoids  “eolnmn  monotony”  by  his  “5-in-I”  or  DIVEJISIFIED 
weekly  formula  of  2  Ix>ve  and  IVIarriage  problems,  I  Child  case, 
1  on  Personabty  Improvement.  1  on  Business  or  Personnel  topics, 
and  1  on  Mental  Hygiene. 

WORRY  CLINIC  appeals  to  FIVE  basic  instincts  each  week,  thus 
giving  “maximum  reader  traffic  in  minimum  space.”  Contrast 
the  human  interest  ropy  and  eye-appeal  of  the  WORRY  CLINIC 
with  any  other  coinmn.  Which  avoids  “colunssi  monotony?” 
Order  through  Hopkins  or  King  Features  Syndicates. 

(AdvertismentI 


Stores  Run  Bond 
Ads,  Christmas 
Promotions,  Too 

In  spite  of  the  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  conflict  New  York  City 
retail  stores  are  giving  better- 
than-ever  advertising  support  to 
the  Sixth  War  Loan,  Joseph 
Librizzi  of  the  Retail  Division 
of  the  War  Finance  Division  of 
New  York  reported. 

Between  Nov.  1  and  Nov.  28 
metropolitan  retailers  devoted 
150,000  lines  to  War  Bonds,  a 
marked  improvement  over  the 
147,000  lines  totaled  during  the 
first  28  days  of  the  Fifth  Loan. 

As  a  special  boost  to  the  Bond 
drive,  84  of  the  stores  sponsored 
a  full  page  ad  Dec.  7  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  It 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  the  New  York  Sun,  after¬ 
noon  papers  Dec.  6  and  the  New 
York  Times,  Herald  Tribune, 
News  and  Mirror,  morning 
papers,  Dec.  7.  Because  of  the 
paper  shortage  the  Joumal- 
American  could  not  handle  the 
ad  and  the  World-Telegram 
could  give  it  only  a  partial  run. 

Prepared  by  Walter  Weir, 
vice-president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
the  joint  ad  reviewed  the  inci¬ 
dents  since  the  first  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  challenged  citizens  of 
the  city  to  purchase  $25,000,000 
of  E  Bonds  before  midnight. 

The  heavy  advertising  sup¬ 
port  given  by  retailers  belies  the 
assumption  of  many  persons  that 
Christmas  promotions  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  War  Bond 
promotions,  Mr.  Librizzi  de¬ 
clared. 


Hearings  on  Press 
Freedom  Held 

continued  from  page  7 

market  place,  truth  prevails. 

They  differ  over  the  question 
of  economic  rights,  Mr.  Hays 
contending  that  economics  has 
no  concern  with  freedom  of  the 
press.  Chain  newspapers  under 
one  ownership  to  him  mean 
"better  newspapers";  radio  net¬ 
works  mean  “better  programs.” 
To  deny  a  newspaper  owner  with 
money  to  invest  the  right  to  buy 
and  operate  a  radio  station  in  the 
same  town,  a  step  viewed  with 
alarm  by  Mr.  Ernst,  means  to 
Mr.  Hays  to  deny  the  right  of 
fundamental  freedom  to  that 
owner.  In  other  words,  he’s 
against  all  restrictions  on  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinions  except  lack  of 
money. 

“The  American  press  is  free,” 
Mr.  Hays  said.  “I  don’t  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  its  losing 
this  freedom.  I  insist  that  just 
as  soon  as  you  try  to  limit  p^- 
ple  from  expressing  their  opin¬ 
ions  because  they  have  more 
money  than  someone  else,  you 
are  dangerously  interfering  with 
freedom.” 

“Progress  is  obtained  through 
the  cla^  of  ideas  and  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  of  life  and  that  is 
more  important  than  any  eco¬ 
nomic  consideration,”  he  main¬ 
tains.  “Despite  the  so-called 
threatening  economic  domina¬ 


tion  of  media  of  communication, 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  country 
minority  groups  always  get  op¬ 
portunities  to  express  their  views 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  To  create  an  interest¬ 
ing  radio  program,  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  wants  to  express  the  minor¬ 
ity  view  in  contrast  to  that  held 
by  the  majority.  The  newspapers 
must  print  the  views  of  minori¬ 
ties  or  lose  readers.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  enlightened  self-interest 
for  radio  or  newspaper  owners 
to  present  as  many  sides  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  out  and  out  propa¬ 
gandist  does  not  succeed  in  this 
country.” 

To  the  commission  and  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Ernst 
expressed  his  views.  He  pro¬ 
poses  what  he  calls  the  “incen¬ 
tive  subsidies  principle  to  in¬ 
duce  more  people  to  get  their 
ideas  into  the  market  place.” 
Government  restraints  on  the 
market  place  are  and  should  be 
few,  he  maintains.  But,  because 
“more  material  is  kept  out  of  the 
market  place  by  private  restraint 
than  government  restraint”  he 
thinks  “steps  should  be  taken” 
to  make  it  easier  than  it  is  today 
by  “sliding  scale  subsidy  or  taxa¬ 
tion”  to  permit  those  with  less 
money  to  express  their  ideas  in 
the  market  place. 

Mr.  Ernst  points  out  that  five 
motion  picture  companies  reap 
70%  of  the  box  office  income  in 
America.  He  considers  this  is 
too  few  to  dominate  this  medium 
of  expression.  Similarly,  four 
networks  dominate  the  air, 
which  he  says  are  too  few  for 
130,000,000  people. 

Two  advertisers  have  bought 
25%  of  the  time  on  one  of  the 
networks.  Mr.  Ernst  claims  he 
has  discovered. 

“There  are  less  than  300  adver¬ 
tisers  that  can  afford  to  go  on  the 
air  on  a  national  basis,”  he  says, 
“They  derive  from  a  handful  of 
advertising  agencies.” 

“The  situation  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  press  is  even  more  fright¬ 
ening.  The  curve  toward  elimi¬ 
nation  of  conflictive  sources  of 
opinion  is  terrifying  among 
newspapers.  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  large  cities 
as  I  am  with  the  small  cities.  In 
1,450  cities  with  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  86%  are  under  one  owner¬ 
ship  today.  Furthermore,  news¬ 
papers  are  now  increasingly 
dominating  the  radio  stations. 
In  120  areas  the  only  newspaper 
left  owns  the  only  radio  station 
in  that  area.  In  such  cases,  for 
the  purposes  of  local  democracy 
we  are  being  defeated  in  our 
gospel  of  the  First  Amendment. 

One  encouraging  sign  noted 
by  Mr.  Ernst  is  the  rise  in  cost 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
consumers.  Yet  he  notes  the 
growth  of  a  “terrific  cynicism” 
toward  tlje  concept  of  “freedom 
of  thought.” 

“Ninety  percent  of  the  people 
who  write  the  newspapers  and 
put  them  to  bed  are  against  the 
position  of  the  man  who  owns 
the  press,”  he  believes.  “And  the 
people  generally  have  a  growing 
contempt  of  the  product,  with 
the  exception  of  its  entertain¬ 
ment  values,  its  comics,  its  pic¬ 
tures,  and  features.  Contribut¬ 
ing  to  this  contempt  has  been  the 
abdication  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  pages  to  the  columnists. 


IT'S  NOT  A  'GLASS  HOUSE'  AFFAIH 

FIRST  and  only  newspaper  man  to  appear  thus  far  befo(«  ^ 

Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Edwin  L.  James, 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  declined  to  reveal  the  ostg^ 
of  his  testimony  for  publication. 

"Dr.  Hutchins  invited  me  to  an  ‘off  the  record’  luncheon,”  gr 
James  said.  “He  assured  me  that  whatever  I  should  tell  the 
commission  would  not  be  published  prior  to  the  final  report  ] 
will  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  check  the  record  on  whit  I 
said  before  it  is  published.” 

Mr.  James  said  he  came  to  an  “early  luncheon”  and  at  5  pg 
left  to  go  back  to  work. 

The  commission  refused  to  give  out  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Juki 
testimony. 

“Any  newspaper  man  would  see  it  would  be  impossible  to  cte 
duct  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  in  a  glass  house,”  Dr.  Leigh  decliwi 


“There  is  a  crying  need  for 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
press  to  solve  this  problem.  That 
the  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  ever  been  jealous  of  their 
liberty  is  everlastingly  to  their 
credit.  Their  prompt  and  em¬ 
phatic  denunciation  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  gag-law  ( later  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court)  was  in  the  best  tradition 
of  a  truly  democratic  press.  But 
it  is  unfortunate  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  they  have 
chosen  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
about  free  utterance  when  in 
truth  their  pocketbooks  were  in¬ 
volved.  Crusades  against  NRA, 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  the  WLB 
and  the  government’s  position  in 
the  AP  case,  waged  under  the 
self-righteous  banner  of  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees,  has  done 
them  little  honor.  ’The  fight  for 
freedom  is  a  good  fight;  it  de¬ 
serves  better  than  to  be  used 
as  a  false  front. 

Graded  Postal  Rate 
“The  real  problem  is  the  ever- 
shrinking  market  place.  I  have 
no  concern  over  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed,  just  so  long  as  diverse 
opinions  may  be  easily  and  free¬ 
ly  expressed.  A  free  press  can 
best  be  safeguarded,  and  democ¬ 
racy  most  faithfully  served,  by 
diversity.  Once  we  recognize 
this  truism,  our  policy  dictates 
itself.  We  must  initiate  and  sup¬ 
port  everything  that  contributes 
to  diversity  and  combat  anything 
that  operates  against  it.  We  "must 
create  conditions  that  will  cause 
individual  mouthpieces  of  opin¬ 
ion  to  multiply  and  flourish,  and 
discourage  multiple  ownership 
and  concentration  of  control. 

“Concretely,  we  can  help  small 
independent  newspapers  and 
magazines  by  a  graded  postal 
rate,  low  for  the  small  subscrip¬ 
tion  list,  and  progressively  high¬ 
er  as  the  list  grows;  by  impos¬ 
ing  a  chain-tax  on  group  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals;  by  re¬ 
vamping  our  theory  of  tax  de¬ 
ductions  for  advertising  so  as  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  small 
organs;  by  revising  our  present 
system  of  paper  rationing,  which 
operates  to  favor  large  entitles 
at  the  expense  of  small  ones;  by 
requiring  the  press  associations 
to  service  on  reasonable  terms 
any  paper  that  comes  forward. 

‘“rhe  three  essential  movie 
functions  —  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  eiffiibition — should  be 
wholly  and  permanently  di¬ 
vorced  from  one  another.  ’The 
network  system  in  radio  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to  curtail  the 
possibilities  of  regimentation. 


and  permit  small  stations  to  be¬ 
come  independent  mouthpiecei 
and  thrive  besides.  The  adw 
ability  of  prohibiting  interlock 
ing  between  press  and  ndie 
magazines  and  movies,  shogli 
be  thoroughly  explored.  it 
must  make  sure  that  telerUa 
does  not  fall  prey  to  big  bae 
ness. 

“As  it  is  today,  concentntta 
of  these  sections  of  the  wbik 
press  lies  in  the  hands  of  too  in 
people.  If  this  concentnta 
continues  in  these  iieldt,  th 
public  will  demand  that  its  pr 
ernment  go  into  the  biuintt 
Screwball  liberals  have  abept 
asked  for  a  ‘TVA  of  the  u! 
Leadership  to  solve  the  problei 
should  come  from  the  pitab- 
self.  When  the  press  gets  tab 
the  monopolistic  shape  of  tb 
Aluminum  Company  it  bt  i 
unable  to  defend  the  lint 
Amendment  with  decency.” 

Mr.  Hays  naturally  waa  qoe 
tinned  by  the  commisskie  ■ 
censorship,  since  he  has  kg 
fought  different  types  of  ceaur 
ships.  He  expressed  his  bolk 
that  in  an  intelligent  state  tkn 
should  be  no  laws  on  censonkh 
but  added  it  was  his  opinioi  at 
lived  in  a  stupid  society.  Nm 
theless  he  stood  oppos^  to  d 
bans  of  any  kind  by  law. 

"Indefinite  Laws"  a  Thttol 

While  deploring  the  mass  Ir 
dition  trial”  in  Washingtoa  a 
“savouring  of  tyranny,"  1 
Hays  expressed  his  appredatw 
of  “the  commendable  reitnd 
shown  by  the  govemmeot  i 
having  brought  so  few  camr 
riously  challenging  freedow  f 
speech,  or  of  the  press. 

“This  is  particularly  eajk 
sized  by  comparison  withthild 
war,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Hays  maintained  that* 
most  serious  threat  • 
that  so  many  laws  w«e  “iaw 
inite,”  being  created  by  codj 
sions  and  bureaus,  rathq  ai| 
systematically  and  ddum 
adopted.  Fortunately  so  at* 
such  “indefinite”  laws 
issued  curbing  freedom 
press,  but  even  those  alres^ 
force  are,  according  to  Mr.  W 
constituting  a  serious  chilkM 
to  demcKracy. 

Continuing  to  meet  evwj* 
weeks,  the  Commission  on  Fi* 
dom  of  the  Press  hopes  to 
plete  its  studies  by  Junt,  »■ 
Dr.  Leigh  said  commission^ 
bers  had  discussed  metlOTS 
obtaining  the  widest  possiNs* 
tribution  of  its 
final  report  will  be  pnnt^ 
the  University  of  Chicago  “ 


■  •■TOR  ft  P U R L I S H  I R  fM-  Deeembtf  f) I* 


radio  program's  circulation  is 
obtained,  just  as  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  English  reading  homes  in 
the  country  is  the  potential  from 
which  magazine  circulation  is 
obtained. 

“Now  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  assume  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  radio  homes  in  any  county 
within  an  important  station's 
primary  listening  area  listen  at 
least  once  a  week  to  some  one  of 
that  station’s  programs. 

“But  the  greatest  circulation 
that  the  individual  station  ob¬ 
tains  (or  can  logically  claim) 
for  any  of  its  products  is,  of 
course,  the  number  of  radio  I 
homes  or  people  that  listen  to  its 
most  popular  program.  'The 
average  circulation  it  obtains  is 
the  average  number  of  homes  or 
people  that  listen  to  its  various 
programs  taken  together,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  standard  methods  of  I 
program  circulation  measure- ' 
ment. 

“But.  for  a  radio  station  to 
claim  as  circulation  the  number 
of  homes  or  people  who  listen  to 
any  one  of  its  various  programs 
at  any  time  (within  a  weekly 
cycle  or  any  other  cycle)  is 
patently  ridiculous  because  no 
one  of  its  programs  is  ever  dis- 
Unloir  to  ABC  Figures  tributed  to  more  than  a  fraction 

The  plan,  which  calls  for  of  that  number  of  homes  or  peo- 
1,000,000  quesitionnaires  to  radio  Plo- 

homee,  is  based,  the  bulletin  said,  “In  other  words,  radio  will 

oa  the  principles  that  a  cycle  of  spend  $1,000,000  every  two  years 

broadcasting  is  one  week  and  to  obtain  modified  potential  fig- 

that  families  listening  to  radio  ores  that  are  only  slightly  less 

are  the  circulation  of  each  sta-  than  the  known  potential  figures 

tion  to  which  they  listen  at  any  (total  radio  homes)  and  will 

time  during  the  cycle,  nighttime  call  the  new  figures  it  obtains 

cireulation,  daytime  circulation  ‘circulation’  instead  of  poten- 

or  both  depending  upon  when  tial.’’ 

they  listen.  Circulation  figures  ■ 

would  be  obtained  “by  applying  w  j 

the  percentage  of  homes  sur-  raise  Ad  Unarge  Brings 

in  which  some  member  Conviction,  Warning 
listens  at  least  once  a  week  to  ^  loc* 

the  total  number  of  radio  homes 

in  t)i»  ar»9  ”  Sylvan  D.  Broder,  president  and 

_  treasurer  of  'Vitaplus,  Inc.,  and 

These  circulatmn  figures  It  the  corporation  itself  for  using 
wu  iiotM,  would  be  supplied  misleading  advertising  over  the 
by  county,  to  agencies  radio  led  New  York  City’s  Mar- 
snd  ylvertisers  for  comparison  Commissioner  Henry  M. 

^th  known,  audited  circulation  Brundage  to  assert: 
ges  of  newspapers  and  maga-  ..^here  is  a  lesson  to  be 
_  ,  ....  ,  learned  here  for  both  radio 

The  plan,  it  is  charged,  con-  stations  and  radio  listeners, 
(uses  circulation  with  a  slightly 
modified  potential  of  listeners, 
which  cannot  be  and  in  fact 
never  is  actually  achieved  or 
approached  by  even  the  most 
popular  commercial  program. 

Circulation  is  “the  number  of 
tunes  a  medium’s  product  is  dis¬ 
tributed  or  transmitted,”  the  bul¬ 
letin  pointed  out. 

“The  product  of  a  given  news- 
peper  or  magazine  is  printed  on 
P^  and  distributed  a  certain 
number  of  times.  The  average 


measuring  radio  stations’  circu- 
litioD  is  as  invalid  as  determina¬ 
tion  of  magazine  circulation  by 
fipiring  the  total  number  of 
r^ing  homes  in  the  country, 
declares  an  advertising  denart- 
ment  bulletin  of  a  New  York 
htf  daily  this  week  released  to 
Ennoa  4  Publisher. 

(Criticizing  the  “standard  plan 
of  measurement”  adopted  by 
XAB  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
the  bulletin  points  out  that,  al¬ 
though  programs  may  have  cir¬ 
culation.  radio  stations  cannot, 
and  ad^  that  broadcasters  are 
planning  to  spend  $1,000,000 
biennially  to  obtain  merely  mod- 
iM  potential  figures  and  label 
them  "circulation.” 


certain  that  advertising  they 
carry  on  their  wave-lengths  is 
not  false,  exaggerated  and,  in 
particular,  destructive.” 

The  corporation  allegedly  had 
falsely  advertised  that  its  tab¬ 
lets  would  decrease  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption  by  from  20  to  39%. 
Brundage  said:  “Today’s  ex¬ 


it  was  a  big  rush  last  year,  it  may 
lie  even  bigger  tbis  Cliristmas. 

So  please  belp  keep  Long  Distance 
lines  clear  for  essential  calls  on 

December  24,  25  and  26. 

War  still  needs  tbe  wires  —  even 
on  holidays. 


the  radio,  newspapers  or  any 
other  medium  in  an  attempt  to 
swindle  the  public.” 


Wo*  which  are  distributed  to  «  i.  vir  x  n 
*>»Munibie  number  of  homes.  French  Wont  Paper 
Tm  number  of  homes  listening  The  French  press  has  pro- 
?  program,  as  measured  tested  a  government  order  to 
y  ttottley.  Hooper  or  other  ac-  .newspapers  to  reduce  either 
3”  niethods  of  determining  their  size  or  their  circulation 
sizes,  constitutes  the  because  of  the  newsprint  and 
of  the  program.  The  coal  shortage.  Present  supplies, 
itself,  is  not  dis-  the  government  said,  could  not 
circulation,  last  beyond  Dec.  15  at  the  cur- 
.  :  *'*>®ber  of  radio  homes  rent  consumption  rate.  The  pro- 


ORAL  ARGUMENTS  ON  AP  CASE  COMPLETED  BEFORE  SUPREM^OURt 


continued  from  page  9 
position  that  it  may  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  AP  lawyer  said  the  effect 
of  the  decision  from  which  ap¬ 
peal  was  taken  was  to  penalize 
excellence;  but  even  there,  he 
added,  whether  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  AP  over  other  press 
associations  is  a  question  that  is 
hotly  disputed  with  many  cases 
in  the  record  to  show  there  is 
not  a  competitive  advantage  be¬ 
cause  many  large  newspapers 
have  flourished  without  it — no¬ 
tably  the  Neio  York  Daily  News 
— which  built  a  circulation  of 
1.200.000  without  AP 


Scope  of  Sherman  Act 

In  the  decision  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Cahill  pointed  out.  the 
lower  court  held  that  the  press, 
because  it  is  the  press,  must  as¬ 
sume  public  utility  obligations. 

"But  how  did  they  relate  that 
to  a  provision  of  the  Sherman 
Act?"  the  Chief  Justice  inter¬ 
rupted.  “True,  the  Sherman 
Act  has  scope,  but  the  allegation 
must  be  related  to  .something 
within  the  scope.” 

The  court  said.  Mr.  Cahill  re¬ 
marked  by  way  of  clarifying, 
that  there  is  a  public  interest  in 
the  news  which  justifles  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  rule  of  “full  illumina¬ 
tion":  that  to  deprive  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  news  is  to  deprive  the 
public  of  it. 

Here  Justice  Frankfurter  in- 
rupted  to  make  the  point  that 
competitive  disadvantage  does 
not  connote  something  without 
which  one  cannot  "get  along.” 
It  is  of  value  to  a  newspaper  to 
have  AP  service  and  to  deny 
that  service  is  to  deny  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  he  con¬ 
tended.  instancing  the  earlier 
statement  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  find  it  advantageous  to 
have  two  or  more  services. 

Mr.  Cahill  met  the  challenge 
of  that  inquiry  by  stating  there  is 
no  such  lack  of  “full  illumina¬ 
tion”  as  would  justify  remaking 
a  press  association  into  a  public 
utility.  There  are  no  AP  dis¬ 
patches.  he  submitted,  that  are 
withheld  from  the  public;  there 
are  about  2.000  dailies  and  10.- 
000  other  papers,  and,  he  argued, 
there  is  no  lack  of  full  illumina¬ 
tion  for  which  responsibility  at¬ 
taches  to  AP. 


Fear  an  Actuality 
With  respect  to  the  asserted 
invasion  of  press  freedom,  Ca¬ 
hill  disclaim^  on  behalf  of  the 
publishers  any  view  that  news¬ 
papers  are  exempt  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  of  law  respecting 
governmental  control  over  other 
lines  of  business.  But,  he  em¬ 
phasized.  if  the  lower  court’s 
ruling  stands.  Associated  Press 
can  never  again  be  free  of  the 
fear  of  censure  at  the  hands  of 
government  agencies.  That  fear 
already  has  developed  into  an 
actuality,  he  continued:  when 
the  application  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  for  AP  membership  was 
pending  and  the  proxies  were 
being  received  the  Department 
of  Justice  released  26  of  its 
agents  to  interview  the  directors 
who  were  to  vote  on  the  Sun’s 


application,  he  charged. 

Adverting  to  the  government’s 
contention  that  existing  by-laws 
•of  the  association  constitute  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Cahill  concluded:  “If  there 
is  any  danger  to  freedom  of  the 
press  it  is  from  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press.” 

Howard  Ellis,  who  followed 
Mr.  Cahill,  argued  the  points 
relied  upon  in  the  brief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  also  is 
a  defendant  in  the  action.  He 
reminded  the  court  that  agree¬ 
ments  for  territorial  exclusivity, 
for  limited  time  and  space,  are 
not  violative  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  he  traced  the  steps  by 
which  a  newspaper  obtains 
membership  in  Associated  Press 
to  establish  that  such  contracts 
underlies  the  arrangement. 

Ellis,  early  in  his  allotted  half- 
hour  of  argument,  ran  into  a 
stiff  hail  of  questions  from  the 
bench.  Justices  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  fi¬ 
nances  involved  in  obtaining 
membership  in  the  association 
and  the  lawyer  was  called  upon 
to  detail  the  system  by  which  a 
newcomer  in  a  competitive  field 
pays  the  publisher-member  al¬ 
ready  there. 

A  Common  Agreement 

He  agreed  with  Justice  Reed’s 
suggestion  that  the  fee  paid  rep¬ 
resents  a  commercial  value;  the 
worth  of  that  part  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  which  the  original  member 
gives  up. 

Justice  Frankfurter  asked 
whether  an  agreement  among  a 
group  of  independent  publishers 
not  to  admit  others  to  share  in 
AP  news  was  not  a  contraction 
of  competition.  Ellis  admitted 
it  is  “keeping  others  out,  in  a 
way,”  but  he  reminded  that  all 
newspaper  features — comics,  col¬ 
umns,  advice  -  to  -  the  -  lovelorn, 
and  others — are  commonly  sold 
in  that  manner. 

That  admission  caused  Justice 
Frankfurter  to  comment  that  a 
question  is  raised  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  applicability  of  the  law 
to  comic  strips  and  other  fea¬ 
tures.  but  he  made  it  clear  he 
had  not  formulated  an  answer. 

Ellis  drew  analogy  between 
the  AP  exclusivity  contracts  and 
those  which  International  Har¬ 
vester  makes  with  its  distribu¬ 
tors,  prompting  Justice  Black 
to  ask  whether  a  contract  sub¬ 
stituting  “news”  for  “harvesting 
machines”  could  be  validly 
drawn. 

When  Ellis  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  such  would  be  he  case, 
the  justice  asked  if  the  lawyer 
would  treat  news  the  same  as 
any  other  commodity. 

’The  Tribune  counsel  qualified, 
attributing  sameness  only  “for 
purposes  of  this  discussion.” 

Returning  to  hia  formal  argu¬ 
ment,  the  attorney  said  the  New 
York  Times  sells  news  but  only 
to  papers  outside  New  York 
City;  yet,  under  the  decision  of 
ttie  lower  court,  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  competitors  in  its 
own  circulating  area.  Ellis  pre¬ 
dicted  such  a  requirement  would 
cause  the  Times  to  end  its  sales. 

When  Charles  Rugg,  repre¬ 
senting  the  government,  took 


Ellis’s  place  before  the  bench. 
Justice  Douglas  directed  similar 
questions  to  him,  prefacing 
with:  “I’m  troubled  to  see  how 
you  can  try  a  complicated  anti¬ 
trust  suit  in  a  summary  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  your  brief  doesn’t  help 
me.” 

Rugg  answered  that  there 
were  scores  of  “findings  of  fact” 
below  which  settled  points  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  in 
dispute,  and  numerous  admis 
sions  of  allegations  made  in  the 
trial  papers,  as  well  as  uncon¬ 
tested  affidavits  and  depositions 
which  reduced  the  subjects  in 
controversy  to  a  very  few. 

The  decree  under  attack,  he 
argued,  does  not  require  AP  to 
take  in  all  comers,  and  does  not 
impose  even  a  limited  public 
utility  responsibility  on  the  as¬ 
sociation.  but  merely  directs 
that  competing  newspapers  must 
be  admitted  on  the  same  basis 
as  non-competitive  applicants. 

’The  large  fee  which  must  be 
paid  to  a  member  who  permits 
a  diminution  of  his  right  to  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  AP  news  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  government  counsel 
as  a  deterrent  or  barrier  to 
competition.  It  is  not  strictly 
related  to  the  value  of  the 
“share”  given  up,  he  contended. 

Question  of  Degree 

Chief  Justice  Stone  interrup¬ 
ted  to  ask  Rugg  if.  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  there  would  be  a  violation 
of  anti  trust  laws  if  a  group  of 
manufacturers  banded  together 
to  collect  credit  information  and 
distributed  it  only  among  them¬ 
selves,  denying  it  to  all  others. 

“It’s  a  question  of  degree,” 
Rugg  suggested. 

The  Chief  Justice  corrected  to 
say  that  the  decisions  hold 
there  is  no  violation  involved  in 
such  a  practice,  and  he  urged 
counsel  to  point  out  where  the 
essential  difference  is  between  it 
and  the  practices  of  AP.  Is  it  a 
suppression  of  competition  in 
this  instance  when  one  group 
has  information  it  has  gathered 
at  its  own  expense  and  com¬ 
petitors  do  not  have  access  to 
it?  he  asked. 

When  Rugg  answered  that  a 
“much  more  vicious  impact”  on 
conv>etitors  is  possible  when 
the  subject-matter  is  news  of 
public  interest.  Justice  Roberts 
interjected:  “Where  do  you  get 
that  viciousness  of  impact?  Isn’t 
that  a  question  of  fact?” 

The  government  attorney 
pleaded  that  the  impact  is  felt 
by  the  public,  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers,  the  readers  of  the  news. 

At  this  point  the  most  involved 
discussion  of  the  two-day  hear¬ 
ing  began.  Justice  Roberts  asked 
if  the  government  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  decree,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  freeze  AP 
membership  at  its  present  level 
and  admitting  no  new  members. 

'1  Don't  Follow  You* 

Rugg  said  the  decree  should 
provide  for  admission  of  all 
applicants  wrongfully  rejected, 
and  for  admission  of  all  others 
who  want  to  come  in. 

In  that  case.  Justice  Roberts 
suggested,  there  no  longer  would 
be  any  competition,  and  Justice 
Frankfurter  brought  a  loud 


laugh  from  bench  and  speette 
alike  when  he  said,  withiln 
of  complete  dismay;  *1  ^ 
follow  you  at  all!” 


Next  question  put  iron  & 
bench  was  Chief  Justice  Sken 
inquiry:  “Where  the  gatbida 
of  information  is  not  a  tS 
tion  of  the  law,  does  the  rttm 
to  turn  over  the  inloronki 
make  it  a  violation?  'ITut’itk 
crux.” 

Combined  refusal  to  deal  k 
competitive  reasons  is  a  rtoh 
tion,  Rugg  insisted. 

“News  is  a  commodity  . . 
Rugg  began.  “So  what; 
the  difference?”  Justice  Doigk 
interrupted. 

“News  is  not  a  commodJk.' 
ruled  Justice  Frankfurter. 

“News  service  is,  "  Ruo  R 
torted,  and  Justice  Roberti » 
tered  an  objection:  “Senrieiii 
not  a  commodity.” 

Wendell  Berge.  Assistant  U.S 


Attorney  General,  relieved  Big 
to  argue  the  government’s  ae  |  ^ 
tention  that  the  lower  awfi 


order  does  not  go  far  enoik 
He  urged  that  it  be  rewrillB 
to  provide  that  exercise  o(  k 
veto  power  be  prohibited  a|aiK 
not  only  those  in  the  conpfr 
tive  field  but  also  against  m 
other  members.  Under  the  np 
lation  which  is  under  exuoi» 
tion.  he  said,  a  competitor  mi|k 
have  someone  else  interpowh 
objection  when  an  applicatkn  k 
received. 

Public  Has  an  Inteced 
Berge  insisted  the  tent  “M 
illumination”  has  been  ftw 
unwarranted  importance,  thill 
is  not  a  new  legal  theory  k 
is  merely  another  way  ol  njii 
that  the  public  has  an  intiia 
in  full  dissemination  ol  Ik 


Justice  Roberts  predictid  tki 
composition  of  a  rule  such  a 
suggested  by  Berge  would  nal 
in  lawsuit  after  each  vote  oil 
membership  application;  w 
“suspicion”  would  arise  and  Hr 
gation  would  follow. 

The  justices  permitted  Cm 
10  minutes  for  rebuttal  and  * 
went  directly  to  the  Qu** 
whether  AP  is  essential  to  ■ 
operation  of  a  newspaper  * 
cause  of  its  size  arid  >*9 
When  he  cited  Finding  » « 
the  lower  coui*t  which  dec** 
AP,  U.P.,  and  INS  compenl* 
in  scope  of  coverage  and  ♦ 
ciency,  each  justice  pickwk 
a  pencil  and  made  a  note 
citation — an  act  which  wm  t# 
by  spectators  to  indicate  <■ 
this  issue  may  prove  a  turw 
point  In  the  case.  , 

Justice  Rutledge  w^  had** 
asked  a  question  during  aW 
three  hours  of  argument,  m 
mitted  the  final  query 
asked  Cahill  if  he  agreed 
could  be  subject  to  proJJ** 
under  the  Sherman  Act  *  i 
were  shown  that  a  mflaep 
existed.  j 

Cahill  replied  by  wayj 
agreement  that 
could  be  brought  un<w  ■ 
circumstance,  but  ad<W  J 
would  be  a  very  sad  diM 
Associated  Press  and 
try  “if  conditions  inviting  ** 
a  successful  prosecutioa  ** 
allowed  to  arise.” 
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Freedom 
(ipitnfi  Reported 
[q  3  Countries 

Mi,t.hU  gains  in  press  free- 
were  reported  this  week  in 
^  dispatches  from  the  Neth- 
JSndJ.  Albania  and  France, 
nirty-nine  Dutch  journalists, 
Miescnting  all  the  newspapers 
published  in  liberated 

of  Holland,  met  in  Eind- 
with  the  Minister  of 

gooe  Affairs  and  the  Minister 

of  Justice  to  discuss  the  com- 
gon  problems  facing  the  free 
gstheriands  press,  according  to 
Aneta,  Netherlands  News 
Aiency- 

These  men.  who  not  so  very 
loll  ago  were  turning  out 
Kcret  resistance  publications  at 
Du  risk  of  their  lives,  discussed 
Uh  necessity  of  purging  the 

Pirtfh  press  of  those  who  col- 
IsborsM  with  the  Nazis  during 
the  occupation.  They  also  gave 
tkeir  attention  to  the  serious 
oeanprint  shortages  and  the 
eqdtable  distribution  of  news. 
Almost  simultaneously  came 
iTii  Radio  Orange)  a  greeting 
from  Dutch  newspaper  men  in 
Boland;  "Netherlands  journal- 
ati  who  during  these  years 
were  able  to  do  their  work  in 
lib^  wish  to  express  to  you 
ttieir  joy  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  free  Netherlands  press.  .  .  . 
They  trust  that  the  difficulties 
with  which  your  papers  are 
itruggling  will  be  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  nature  and  they  wish  to 
^  you  assurance  of  the  warm 
interest  with  which  they  now 
read  the  free  press  which  for 
than  is  a  true  symbol  of  the 
reMrgent  fatherland. 

Albanian  Telegraph  Agency 
Rrime  Minister  Enver  Hoxha 
of  Albania  announced  his  Gov- 
Imuaent  was  rebuilding  the  na- 
|ti<«  as  a  democracy  with  a  10- 
[poiat  progr^.  the  last  point  of 
which  provides  for  formation  of 
the  Albanian  Telegraph  Agency 
Ito  disseminate  news  of  the  coun- 
ind  k  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  "In 
Pte  past."  he  was  quoted,  “the 
to  *•■!*•*  t*“t  has  reached  the 

er  teBtoled  States  concerning  Al- 

been  perverted.” 

Jtt  unshackled  newspapers 
a  Igron  exercised  the  preroga- 
of  a  free  press  to  the  ut- 
U^ia  denouncing  the  court 
duth  had  imposed  a  death  sen- 
2*  00  Jean  Angeli.  former 
* *?!■*?“*. defect  under  Pierre 
*^*B|?*^  lo  his  behalf,  it  was 

he  had  helped  to  pro- 

-  members  of  the  Resistance 
isdilBntt. 

Lyon  papers,  Nouvelles 
fjTU f^opress,  criticized  the  ver- 
h6i 

commented  on 
“the  stupefaction 
eourtroom  was  so  great 
»  iKU®?  silent  for  a 

“  11 J*?***^  *od  then  cried  ‘assas- 
^  that  for  once  was 
"9^  ot  the  condemned 
,'**0  judges  who  with- 
•  ha^y  into  the  shadows 
,«e  corridors.” 

th  *«***  **  condemned  to 
•or  minor  offenses,”  said 


gad 


Nouvelles,  adding:  "But  the 
barbarism  unleashed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  continues  to  triumph  ” 

The  Lyon  newspapers,  said  a 
New  York  Times  correspondent, 
express  a  view  that  has  not 
heretofore  found  its  way  into 
print. 

In  Brussels,  the  63-year-old 
financial  daily.  Echo  de  La 
Bourse,  explained  to  its  readers 
why  it  chose  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  under  some  Nazi  super¬ 
vision,  claiming  its  ingenuity 
kept  the  Germans  from  gaining 
complete  control  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economy  by  manipulating 
stock  prices.  Echo  got  into 
trouble  finally  for  publishing 
comparative  figures  and  bank 
statements  which  told  more  than 
was  apparent  on  the  face  of 
them. 

At  last.  Echo  “went  under,” 
and  it  really  meant  that,  readers 
were  told,  for  the  newspaper 
issued  bulletins  clandestinely. 
Recently  it  came  into  the  open 
again  and  some  of  the  press 
which  had  suspended  all  during 
the  51  months  of  occupation  was 
critical  of  Echo.  Hence,  the  re¬ 
port  to  readers. 

■ 

SF  Examiner  Case 
Goes  to  Trial  Dec.  12 

Preliminary  hearings  on  the 
contempt  charges  made  against 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  its 
publisher,  two  editors  and 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  by  the 
California  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  ( E&P,  Dec.  2,  p.8 )  were 
held  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  1  and  the 
trial  has  been  set  for  Dec.  12. 
The  charges  resulted  from  a 
published  account  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Aug.  11  meeting,  which 
dealt  with  its  investigation  of 
war  profits  taxes  in  relation  to 
utilities,  and  the  commissioners 
declare  the  report  was  “false 
and  grossly  inaccurate.” 

On  authority  of  some  30  Cali¬ 
fornia  cases  the  Examiner’s  at¬ 
torney,  Grove  Fink,  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  motion  to  dismiss,  but  it 
was  denied  as  were  several 
other  of  his  motions  and  the 
case  now  goes  to  trial.  The 
newspaper  will  base  its  case 
on  the  first  and  14th  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
and  on  the  free  press  provisions 
of  the  California  State  Consti¬ 
tution. 

It  also  maintains  that  the  story 
was  privileged,  did  not  present 
any  false  or  inaccurate  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  wasn’t 
interfering  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

■ 

Shotto  Named  Editor 

Joseph  D.  Shatto,  for  the  past 
eight  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  editor  and  Gerald 
Harshman  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  The  shifts 
were  occasioned  by  the  recent 
death  of  William  Aiken. 

■ 

New  Plastics  Directory 

The  plastics  industry  is  being 
catalogued  and  cross-indexed  by 
the  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  preparation  for  the  first 
annual  publication  in  March 
( 1945)  of  Plastics'  Directory  is¬ 
sue. 
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Specify  Air  Express 


L''  ly^TlIi.K'XS  <  r  I'dllar-i ;  •  1  >  I  i'rniiially  by  tin- 

iTj.  (inJiiiaiVf  It >u .downs <  rbii-im-ssandindiis- 
trv  due  to  tie-  rou'tanlly  i<-<'urrinf'  need  for 
tools  aiui  materials  and  ivaiting  for  delivery  ! 

AtK  K.xt’KE.s.s  can  close  many  f)f  those  gap^ 
iH-tween  |ilanning  and  j-('rformam;e,  .savemanv 
of  those  dollars! 

.As  \  oil  pill  new  |irodii(  tinn  plans  into  opera¬ 
tion,  yon  will  find  AtR  express  at  your 
ser\  ice  with  <-xpanded  facilities  for  help¬ 
ing  yon  tail  the  high  cost  of  idle 
machines,  idle  labor,  idle  goods. 


A  Moiey-Saving, 
Higli-Speed  Tool 
for  Every  Business 


With  additional  planes  now  available  for  all  important  types  of 
traffic,  .3-niile-a-ininiite  .Air  F..xpresr  direcflv  serves  hundreds  of  U.S. 
cities  and  scores  of  foreign  coiiiilrics.  Thousands  of  shippers  are 
saving  sulistaiitial  sums  through  Air  Express,  employing  its 
economy  and  efficiency  in  an  ever -increasing  number  of  ways. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Quizzical  Quiz"—  a  booklet  packed  with 
facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a  shipping  problem.  Dept. 
l’R-13,  Railw  ay  Express  Agency,  'I'M)  Park  .Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,  or  a.sk  for  it  at  any  local  olliee. 


Phoiite  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  Stotes 
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Survey  of  Space 
Rationing  Helps 
Memphis  Staff 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  5— 
What  are  some  of  the  other 
larger  newspapers  doing  about 
newsprint  rationing? 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  oper¬ 
ating  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  the  Prese-Seimitar,  asked  it- 
.self  this  question  recently  and 
decided  to  make  a  survey. 

Plez  R.  Pettit,  advertising 
manager,  wired  the  advertising 
managers  of  Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  a  review  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Telegrams  in  response  to 
the  query  were  photostated  and 
plac^  in  the  hands  of  Memphis 
advertising  salesmen  so  they 
could  show  advertisers  that,  in 
.some  measure  or  another,  all 
metropolitan  papers  were  forced 
to  rigid  newsprint  control. 

James  A.  Foltz,  Jr.,  business 
manager,  said  the  policy  of  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.  has 
been  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  reader  comes  first. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  news  con¬ 
tent,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  control  circulation,  but  our 
largest  saving  in  newsprint  has 
come  from  reduction  of  adver¬ 
tising  space.” 

In  Memphis.  Mr.  Pettit  said, 
newsprint  has  been  rationed 
more  severely  than  in  other 
metropolitan  centers  because  of 
increased  population,  new  war 
industries,  and  many  Army  and 
Navy  projects.  Circulation  of 
the  newspapers  has  stepped  up 
considerably  over  the  period  in 
1941  on  which  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  bases  its  circulation 
level  on  which  to  control  news¬ 
print  tonnage. 

Similarity  in  Replies 

“We  were  allotted  25%  less 
tonnage  than  was  used  in  1941,” 
Pettit  said.  “This  was  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  With  the  big 
circulation  increase  on  our 
papers,  it  meant  that  in  order  to 
hold  tonnage  in  line,  we  would 
have  to  cut  in  pretty  closely  on 
all  phases  of  advertising.  While 
we  are  rationing  space  to  our 
local,  national  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers,  we  are  giving  them  a 
fine  increase  in  circulation.  It 
merely  means  that  smaller  copy 
reaches  a  larger  audience.” 

From  a  wide  radius  over  the 
South  came  replies  in  the  Mem¬ 
phis  survey. 

One  telegram  summed  it  up 
as  follows: 

“We  have  rationed  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  since  Jan.  1,  on  the 
basis  of  10%  less  than  used  by 
each  retail  account  for  the  same 
month  last  year  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  of  two  months, 
when  we  lifted  the  10%  cut 
on  space  in  our  morning  issue 
because  of  accumulated  ton¬ 
nage,  permitting  retail  adver¬ 
tising  to  use  no  more  than  the 
same  space  nm  by  them  last 
year  in  the  morning  issue.  Due 
to  the  fact  we  used  tonnage  in 
excess  of  our  quota  for  the 
afternoon  issue  last  month,  it 
has  bcten  necessary  to  withhold 
eight  to  20  columns  of  retail 
copy  from  the  afternoon  issue 
two  or  more  days  each  week. 


Practically  gll  national  adver¬ 
tising  has  b^n  withheld  from 
the  afternoon  issue  this  month 
in  order  to  publish  retail  copy." 

Another  newspaper  wired  as 
follows: 

“Retail  advertisers  rationed  in 
the  third  quarter  20%  under 
under  space  used  in  third-quar¬ 
ter  of  1943.  This  cut  is  on  top 
of  a  5%  cut  in  same  quarter 
of  1943  under  1942.  We  have 
been  rationing  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  since  February,  1943.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  re¬ 
tail,  national  and  classified  were 
reduced  10%,  for  the  second 
and  third  quarters  20%.  It  looks 
like  20%  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
Each  retailer  Is  given  space  al¬ 
lotment  at  start  of  the  quarter 
and  permitted  to  use  it  any  way 
he  desires  but  cannot  reserve 
over  50%  of  total  space  for  last 
month  of  quarter.” 

An  explanation  from  another 
paper: 

'’We,  too,  are  faced  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  shortage  of  newsprint 
this  month  for  all  advertising 
classification,  even  though  we 
made  numerous  economies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  drastic  curtailments 
of  circulation  and  news  content. 
During  the  first  21  days  of  this 
month,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  cut  retail  advertising 
more  than  30%  below  Septem¬ 
ber  of  last  year.  The  same  cut 
will  continue  for  the  balance 
of  this  month.” 

Adless  Editions 

One  paper  reported: 

“For  the  last  two  Mondays 
and  last  two  Saturdays  in  Sep¬ 
tember  we  are  running  an  eight- 
page  paper  without  any  local, 
national  or  classified  therein. 
No  retail  or  national  advertising 
will  be  accepted  until  after 
Sept.  30.  No  new  business  other 
than  small  cards  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.” 

Another  paper  wired: 

“We  have  been  rationing 
space  rather  rigidly  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1943.  Our  rationing 
program  on  retail  for  the  present 
quarter  through  September  30 
is  30%  on  department  stores, 
25%  on  key  accounts,  other  than 
department  stores,  and  20%  on 
small  accounts  down  to  100 
inches  a  month.  Accounts  be¬ 
low  100  inches  a  month  are 
frozen  or  omitted  from  the 
paper  as  necessity  arises.  All 
percentages  referred  to  are 
against  1943  linage,  which  in  the 
case  of  this  month,  was  already 
r^uced  under  1942.  Fourth 
quarter  rationing  program  will 
be  equally  stringent.” 

■ 

Bond  Ad  Idea 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  5 — Signal 
success  has  been  attained  by 
the  Philadelphia  Record  in  sell¬ 
ing  special  page  one  War  Bond 
classified  advertisements  during 
the  course  of  the  current  Sixth 
War  Loan.  Only  one  ad  is  per¬ 
mitted  at  the  bottom  of  each 
column.  Copy  features  the  War 
Bond  appeal  with  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  by  each  sponsor  covering 
his  own  particular  wares.  The 
plan  was  initiated  by  Walter 
Barkdull.  the  Record’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  drive,  Nov.  20. 
Comoetltion  has  been  keen  for 
the  limited  space  available. 


Italian  Front 
Dead  As  News 
Soys  Eilgallen 

Though  the  Italian  front  is 
still  very  tough  for  the  GI’s,  it’s 
tougher  still  to  make  news  out 
of  it  —  so  the 
International 
News  Service 
has  halved  its 
military  corre¬ 
spondent  corps 
in  Italy  as  of  six 


months  ago,  and 
James  L.  Kil- 
gallen,  chief  for 
INS  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  the-  1 
ater,  is  just 
home  with  a  Eilgallen 
personal  hunch 
that  the  war  will  be  over  next 
June. 

“Of  course  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
but  he  believes  “even  the  fall  of 
Bologna  won’t  be  much  of  a 
story.  Berlin  will  be  the  big 
story,  Cologne  too.” 

It’s  been  a  discouraging  job 
for  reporters  ever  since  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Front  blanked  out  the  entry- 
into-Rome  story  at  its  height  and 
the  office  wired  a  stop  order 
on  the  news  tips  and  inter¬ 
views  bulging  correspondents’ 
pockets. 

‘“The  fighting  has  been  no 
stiffer  anywhere  else.  The 
American  Fifth  Army  has  done 
a  tremendous  job,  but  it’s  hard 
to  dramatize  the  Italian  news,” 
Jim  Kilgallen  explained,  “be¬ 
cause  one  day  is  very  similar  to 
another.  ’The  Army  is  eight 
miles  from  Bologna,  but  that 
equals  about  24  when  you  figure 
up  and  down  the  mountains.  The 
main  object  has  been  said  to  be 
to  kill  Germans,  not  to  take  ter¬ 
ritory.” 

Rome  Entry  Dramatic 

‘“rhe  entry  into  Rome  was 
easily  dramatized.  It  almost  told 
itself.  I  think  that  was  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  war.  Some 
went  in  that  night  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  pulling  out,  planes 
came  over  and  knocked  out  our 
radio  set.  I  was  writing  by  can¬ 
dlelight  perched  by  my  type¬ 
writer.  Burris  Jenkins  went  in 
and  checked  into  a  hotel  and 
sent  me  out  notations  for  stories. 
They  offered  to  take  me  in,  but 
I  was  located  where  I  could  keep 
In  touch.” 

Kilgallen  had  little  fault  to 
find  with  censorship  in  Italy,  but 
he  was  a  little  cautious  of  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  political 
censorship.  ’There  wasn’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  any,  but  corre¬ 
spondents  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  write  about  certain 
matters. 

“We  knew  Tito  was  in  town 
and  couldn’t  write  that.  We 
knew  Churchill  was  in  town, 
but  until  they  gave  the  green 
light  we  couldn’t  say  it.  Of 
course,  that  has  a  security  angle, 
but  there  is  a  suspicion  among 
correspondents  that  they  can’t 
write  as  freely  as  they  would  on 
diplomatic  moves.  Of  course  we 
don’t  want  to  upset  the  Allied 
applecart.  ’There’s  something  to 
be  .said  on  their  side.” 


A  special  annoyance  he 
tioned  was  the  number  of 
the  newsmen  lined  up  a  trh  k 
Belgrade  and  had  it  raiUj  2' 

“Mediterranean  — niof|M 
he  pointed  out,  “is  now  nS 
ally  all  British.”  When  * 
months  ago  Americans  predew 
nated  in  Rome  and  Nspiei,  s- 
most  all  the  military  unifem 
now  are  British,  and  the  TtiH^ 
Kilgallen  commented,  are  mn 
to  see  the  Americans  go.  Be 
the  Italians,  unlike  the  Pnid 
are  a  beaten  people  and  win  w 
complain,  though  they  k 
grumble,  about  Allied  proeidt 
for  Italy  or  news  covenw. 
thev’re  grateful  for  a  break. 

Wiry,  tough  Jim  Kilgallen  hi  { 
more  to  say  about  girls  of  |( 
war  fronts.  He  mentioned  Kh 
Hume,  elected  Miss  Anzlo  1N( 
by  highranking  officers,  nk 
joined  INS  when  her  two^w 
stint  with  the  Red  Ctoh  er 
pired:  “She’s  a  knock-out  on  fc 
beachhead.  She  dresses  ng 
and  is  one  of  the  few  ikk 
over  there  who  still  wears  stick- 
ings.” 

'T’he  delicate  problems  i- 
volved  in  letting  girls  into  Ik 
strips  before  they  were  enlWy 
established  are  working  ont  bet¬ 
ter,  he  believes.  Rita  went  x 
the  beachhead  three  tima  a 
one  offensive,  he  said  *90 
wore  me  down.  I  find  oatya 
can’t  tell  any  of  these  wose 
what  to  do” — this  despite  bit 
boasted  experience  with  a  wilt 
mother-in-law,  sister-in-law  ill 
two  daughters. 

Kilgallen,  who  was  one  ofttc 
oldest  veterans  to  get  to  tbe 
European  front,  has  been  oned 
INS’s  most  capable  newaia 
since  1921,  after  working  a  y« 
and  a  half  for  Associate  Ita 
then  a  year  and  a  half  as  Chiaco 
night  manager  for  United  Pwi 
He  joined  the  Chicago  TribaaiS 
the  age  of  17,  owned  a  hslfb 
terest  in  the  Loromie  (W)tl 
Boomerang  ( “Owning  a  cointi! 
newspaper  is  a  newspaper  miu 
dream  that  I’ve  put  out  of  W 
life  forever.  It’s  too  bal 
work.”),  and  succeeded  Bin 
Faris,  now  his  boss  at  INS,  a 
the  Indianapolis  Times. 

For  INS  he  has  covered  all  fc 
top  stories  of  the  past  23  yi« 
DeMarigny  murder  trial,  Badjj 
night  club  fire,  qulntnpletaM 
the  big  murder  trials,  !■«» 
executions,  political  convean* 
sit-down  strikes,  world 
championship  fights,  and  W 
atlantic  flights — and  he 
sure  that  he  was  in  on  the^ 
of  his  daughter’s  round* 
world  trip,  for  he’s  far 
terested  in  her  success 
own,  and  he’s  glad  that  Dow 
Kilgallen  is  off  the  froi^ 
and  in  a  Broadway  celm 
(E.  &  P.,  Dec.  2,  p.  44). 

Casually  he  commentel.  , 
cover  the  Western  Hemispnaa' 
■ 

Heinz  Changes  Me& 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  which  «« 
continuing  sponsorship  of* 
program  “Information 
shortly,  plans  a  decentral—* 
vertising  program  for  4jW*" 
will  give  more  empl^ 
newspapers.  Details  of  tteP" 
will  be  annoimced  nMt  ^ 
according  to  Franklm  ^ 
Heinz  advertising  director. 
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ViTor  Stint  Lightened 
By  South  Sea  Magic 

By  Harry  M.  Nelson 


i  two-week  stay  at  an  “en- 

dumted  isle.”  where  the  na¬ 
tives  spoke  softly  to  each  other 
and  practiced 
uiiny  of  the 
Christian  vir- 
tiMS.  was  one  of 
the  things  that 
sometimes  made 
wir  reporting  a 
plMsant  experi¬ 
ence  for  Eugene 
Bums,  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  war 
correspondent 
who  spent  some 
30  months  in 
the  Pacific  war 
theater. 

This  enchanted  isle,  said 
Bums,  who  is  now  on  the  AP 
ciQr  desk  in  the  San  Francisco 
bureau,  is  Rennell  Island,  south 
of  Gu^lcanal.  It  is  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  a  pre-Polynesian  people 
who  are  strikingly  handsome, 
“especially  the  girls.”  Burns 
landed  on  the  island  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  Marines,  sent  to 
ascertain  if  the  Japs  were  using 
the  island  as  a  supply  base. 

What  the  Marines  found, 
Bums  said,  was  a  lost  civiliza¬ 
tion— a  people  living  in  a  sort 
of  communistic  society,  sharing 
their  worldly  goods  with  one 
another,  and  observing  a  re¬ 
spect  for  one  another’s  rights 
not  often  found  in  civilized  so¬ 
ciety. 

Killed  Missionary 


Burns 


Despite  these  virtues  they  are 
a  savage  race.  Burns  says.  They 
killed  some  missionaries  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  “I  asked  the  chief 
about  this,”  said  Burns.  “He 
told  me  (in  pidgin  English)  that 
the  missionaries  were  teaching 
the  people  to  believe  in  a  God 
fho  walked  on  the  clouds.  ‘I’m 
the  God  here,’  the  chief  said.” 

Bums,  who  has  17  stars  in  his 
campaign  ribbon,  probably  has 
*en  more  carrier  action  than 
any  other  correspondent.  He 
Htimates  he  has  traveled  about 
100,000  miles  aboard  carriers, 
*a|ung  them  being  the  Enter- 
Fw,  Essex,  Saratoga,  and  a 
carrier  in  Uie  Indian 
^n  He  has  filed  stories  from 
nttu,  Kiska,  over  Wake  Island, 
TO  Rabaul,  Guadalcanal, 
•*r^Jall  Islands.  Gilbert  Islands 
eM  India. 


^®ong  “beats”  he  has  scored 
^Ihe  filing  of  the  first  eye-wit- 
story  of  the  bombing  of 
toI  Harbor.  At  the  time  of 
«  attack.  Burns  was  asleep  in 
M  home  on  Tantalus  Drive  in 
khmIuIu.  “I  heard  the  whistle 
I  •  ®^*11.”  he  said.  “At  first, 
l~?ught  it  was  an  ammunition 
“Tip  exploding.  I  dressed  and 
^  car  and  drove  to  the 
^“Tantalus,  and  from  there 
^Id  see  the  attack.  I.  found 
Jip  on  top  of  the  hill,  watch- 
K  through  a  telescope. 

■  I  made  three  phone  calls  to 
■w  mal^nd  giving  the  details. 

ing  the  first  call  I  overheard 
r*  operator  say,  ‘I’ll  bet  the 


mainland  will  exaggerate  this.’ 
In  the  midst  of  my  third  call  I 
was  cut  off  by  military  censor¬ 
ship.” 

Burns  was  also  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  to  witness  and  report 
an  invasion  from  the  air.  This 
was  at  Attu,  in  May,  1943.  “I  flew 
62  hours  that  week.”  Burns  was 
the  only  correspondent  with  the 
American  task  force  that  went 
into  the  Pacific  area  in  April. 
1944  for  the  first  attack  at  Su¬ 
matra. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fighting  spirit.  Burns  tells 
the  story  of  the  Marines  on 
Wake  Island.  He  says  the  Navy 
was  getting  ready  to  send  sup¬ 
plies  to  Wake,  and  the  Marines 
were  asked  what  they  wanted. 
They  said,  ’’Send  us  some  more 
Japs.” 

After  the  attack  on  Sumatra. 
Burns  spent  some  time  at  Cey¬ 
lon,  India.  From  there  he  flew 
to  Cairo,  then  to  Casablanca, 
and  then  on  to  New  York  City. 
Originally  he  had  left  his  home 
in  Honolulu  on  what  he  expected 
would  be  a  three-week  trip,  but 
he  had  been  gone  many  months. 
During  this  time  he  had  com¬ 
municated  with  his  wife  only 
infrequently.  As  she  was  ex¬ 
pecting  a  first  child,  he  was 
greatly  worried.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  New  York  he  phoned 
to  his  wife  and  she  told  him  she 
was  taking  a  month  off  to  have 
the  child.  ’Three  days  later, 
while  he  was  in  Philadelphia, 
he  received  a  wire  saying  that 
his  wife  had  given  birth  to  twins.j 
News  Second-Hand  I 

Because  his  whereabouts  werel 
unknown  at  the  time.  Burns  saysi 
this  message  was  broadcast  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  to  Ceylon,  and 
that  the  AP  carried  the  story. 
As  a  result  the  news  was  gen¬ 
eral  property.  At  Albany,  Ore., 
where  he  stopped  to  change 
buses  enroute  to  see  his  wife’s 
folks  before  going  on  to  Hono¬ 
lulu,  an  elderly  woman  came 
up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  were 
Eugene  Burns,  the  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  “Let  me  be  the  first 
to  tell  you,”  she  said,  ‘“that  your 
wife  has  had  twins.” 

Before  going  into  newspaper 
work,  Burns  was  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of 
Idaho.  He  used  to  spend  his 
summers  as  a  park  ranger  in 
Hawaii  National  Park.  In  the 
summer  of  1936,  while  in  Ha¬ 
waii.  he  became  interested  in 
some  research  work  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  stay  on  for  a  time,  and 
as  a  means  of  financing  himself 
he  obtained  a  job  on  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin..  Two  years 
later  he  joined  AP  Honolulu. 

Besides  his  war  correspond¬ 
ence,  Burns  has  written  articles 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Collier's,  and  has  done  a 
book  on  the  carrier  Enterprise 
titled  “Then  There  Was  One.” 

Concerning  the  rigors  of  a  war 
correspondent's  life.  Burns  says 
that  it  isn’t  the  correspondent 
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who  has  the  hard  time,  but  his 
wife.  “The  wives  really  take  a 
beating.  The  correspondent  is 
in  action,  but  the  wife  has  to 
sit  and  wait  and  wonder  if  he’ll 
come  through  safely.  Letters 
messaged  from  over  Rabaul  and 
other  hot  spots  don’t  help.” 

When  the  war  is  over  Burns 
wants  to  return  to  Rennel  Island, 
which  he  wrote  up  in  Collier’s 
as  “The  Enchanted  Isle.”  As  an 
example  of  the  attractions  of 
life  on  this  island,  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  marine  who  when  he 
got  into  trouble,  was  told  by  his 
commander,  “If  you  don’t  do 
better.  I’ll  send  you  back  home.” 
■ 

House  Committee 
Looks  Into  Gallup  Poll 

Washington.  Dec.  6 — Numer¬ 
ous  suggestions  by  members  of 
Congress,  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  that  polls  of  public 
opinion  be  investigated  as  to 
their  findings  and  purposes — em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  whether  they 
create  a  “bandwagon”  and  there¬ 
by  destroy  democratic  processes 
— have  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
inquire  into  the  Gallup  Poll. 

’The  House  Campaign  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  will  visit  the 
Princeton,  N.  J.  offices  of  Dr. 
George  Gallup  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  study. 

Dr.  Gallup  invited  the  in¬ 
quiry,  stating:  “The  Gallup  Poll 
has  nothing  to  hide.” 

Investigatory  resolutions  have 
been  before  Congress  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  largely  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Walter  Pierce,  former 
congressman  from,  earlier  gover¬ 
nor  of,  Washington. 


Stettinius  Promises 

WASHINGTON.  Dec.  6— Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stei- 
tinius,  Ir..  has  taken  his  oath 
of  office  with  his  first  public 
statement  an  assurance  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press. 

Meeting  reporters  in  the 
State  Department  press  room 
a  few  minutes  after  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  had  completed  the 
formalities  of  installing  him  in 
office.  Secretary  Stettinius 
promised  help  "in  carrying  out 
your  very  important  duties  of 
informing  the  American  people 
in  regard  to  day-to-day  devel¬ 
opments  in  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  foreign  relations." 


Chicago  Sun  Loses 
25  Trucks  in  Fire 

Twenty-five  Chicago  Sun  de¬ 
livery  trucks  were  destroyed 
and  the  newspaper’s  reference 
library  was  damaged  when  fire 
swept  the  block-long  garage  of 
Willett  Company,  Dec.  2.  Dam¬ 
age  was  estimated  at  $75,000. 
Donald  J.  Walsh,  Sun  circula¬ 
tion  director,  said  additional  ve¬ 
hicles  have  been  obtained. 

The  Sun  used  13  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  trucks  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  early  Sunday  editions. 
The  fire  also  destroyed  some  of 
the  Sunday  supplements. 


TAe  Type  Mefa/  QUIZ 


THE  QUESTION: 

Do  many  newspapers  use  the  Imperial 
Plus  Plan? 

THE  ANSWER: 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  most 
daily  newspapers  are  now  using  the 
Plus  Plan  as  the  most  dependable 
means  of  caring  for  working  supplies 
of  type  metals. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on 
the  Plus  Plan. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


3erv:r.q  the  Graphic  Artj  Industry 
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Generally  speaking,  what  this  machine  does  is  to 
set  type,  a  line  at  a  time,  with  precision  and  speed. 
But  by  so  doing,  the  Intertype  accomplishes  some* 
thing  very  important  in  the  educational  scheme  of 
things.  For  machines  such  as  the  lntert>’pe  have 
helped  make  mass  printing  and  publishing  eco* 
nomically  possible... thereby  giving  wings  to  the 
words  of  enlightenment  and  of  inspiration  which 
inform  and  educate  our  country’s  people. 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  2.  New  York 
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Photo  in  Color 
In  Only  10  Hours 

Chicago  Tribune  Makes 

Record  on  Rre  Shot 

A  four-color  picture  of  a  grain 
elevator  fire  in  Chicago  last 
week  was  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  setting  a  new  record 
in  spot  news  photography.  The 
time  between  the  taking  of  the 
picture  and  its  reproduction  in 
the  Tribune  was  10  hours. 

"We  can  safely  say  that  no 
other  newspaper  in  the  country 
would  even  have  attempted  such 
I  feat,”  said  the  Tribune  in  an 
editorial  complimenting  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  staff.  “Normally 
it  would  be  several  days  before  Tf>ef  a  4a  Twwma 

any  other  paper  could  repro-  rlC  5  I  fllv  TO  I  fPO 
duce  a  color  picture.  No  other  Frederic  W.  Goudy  famed  type  de- 
paper  would  dream  of  doing  it  signer,  is  pictured  at  the  conference 
on  the  same  day,  of  lo^a  newspapers  when  ha  outlined 

Color  photographers  left  for  these  rules:  "Type  must  be  pleasantly 
the  fire  about  noon.  The  pic-  and  easily  legible,  decorative  without 
ture  was  taken  under  the  su-  being  ornate;  austere  and  formal 
[*iTOlon  of  E.  H.  Johnson,  wlor  without  having  stala  and  irregular 

^  characteristics:  simple  in  design,  ele- 

members  of  the  color  studio  ^  ,,  ^.7  • 

itilf  worked  with  Johnson  when  gracious  .n  line.  H.s  name 


Times  Equipment  Firm  Wins  'E'  Award 
For  Producing  Facsimile  Devices 

Visit  to  Factory  Lifts  Veil  Only  Partly 
On  What  Is  to  Come  in  News  Transmission 


the  fllms  were  returned  to  the  *** 

Tribune  at  3:20  p.m.  in  develop-  photo. 

ing  red,  yellow,  and  blue  films.  — — — — — 

and  8  color  transparency  to  be  a  jjeii  t  J 

used  as  a  guide.  Additioii  crected 

The  films  were  turned  over  n  ■  a_  a  ai 

to  the  pr^ess  engraving  depart-  RV  I  ORQ  BfiSCll  DflllV 
ment  at  5:30  p.m.  This  depart-  fcwlllj  WVUIII  vailf 

ment,  under  direction  of  Pat  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele- 
BrOTanan.  completed  its  job  gram  has  begun  construction  of 
in  four  and  one-half  hours.  The  a  three-story-and-basement  ad- 
jtereotype  department,  under  dition  to  its  four-story  plant. 

*  1ft"  set  to  work  The  addition,  according  to  W.  L. 

at  10  p.m.  to  make  the  plates  to  Burt,  general  manager,  was 

•  1™  presses.  By  mid-  necessitated  by  growth  of  the 

oiWt,  the  sterotype  department  newspaper,  coupled  with  de- 

I  .  st'd  nickel-  mands  made  upon  its  job  shop 

piitM  64  plates,  which  were  put  department  by  war  production 
on  the  presses  in  register  by  the  and  Army  and  Navy  services  in 
pressroom  staff  under  the  su-  the  Long  Beach  area, 
porvision  of  Edgar  Mahar,  press-  The  addition  is  of  reinforced 
room  superintendent.  concrete  construction,  costing 

The  press  run  began  at  mid-  approximately  $100,000,  covers  a 
night  after  an  ink  setting  had  ground  area  of  some  60  by  60 
been  made.  The  color  picture  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wupied  three-quarters  of  the  building  and  will  be  completed 
back  page  of  the  Tribune  de-  in  February. 
voW  to  spot  news  pictures.  The  Specifically,  it  provides  addi- 
entire  operation  was  under  the  tional  paper  storage  at  basement 
general  charge  of  John  W.  Park,  level,  expands  mailing  room  and 
production  manager.  circulation  department  quarters 

on  the  first  floor,  provides  addi- 
Iabii  fa  CliMaMBAll  tional  space  for  the  job  shop  on 

fcail  U,  Jllinincll  the  second  floor  and  for  the 

n.  lo  cx.  „  ,  composing  room  on  the  third 

tiiad  Stlmmell,  who  re-  floor.  ’ITie  editorial  room  will 

tPftH.ni  superin-  aigo  benefit  by  expansion  into 

engraving  some  of  the  present  composing 
room  Quarters. 

•na  Traveler  after  40  years 


Addition  Eroded 


production  manager. 

Jun  G.  Stimmeti 


»^ce.  died  Nov.  29  at  Pitts-  n  ■  ■  « 

Sa  Type 

wns,  David,  assistant  production  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y. )  Journal 
"“nager  of  the  Herald-Traveler;  has  substituted  eight-point  ex- 
John,  of  the  Navy,  and  Lee,  an  celsior  for  its  former  seven- 
^ny  lieutenant.  point  ionic  body  type. 


^ny  lieutenant. 

(DITOR  a  p 


By  Jarry  Wolkar 

OUT  on  the  front  lines  at  Sarre- 

guemines,  Limon  or  wherever 
a  Yank  Signal  Corpsman  helps 
to  get  the  message  to  Eisen¬ 
hower,  they  guard  with  tommy- 
guns  the  devices  which  em¬ 
ployes  of  Times  Telephoto 
Equipment.  Inc.,  assemble  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  a  New  York 
City  newspaper  building. 

What  the  Signal  Corps  has  ac¬ 
complished  with  those  devices — 
it’s  no  longer  a  military  secret; 
they’re  specially-designed,  but 
standardized,  facsimile  machines 
— every  publisher  in  America 
is  waiting  to  learn.  For,  there’s 
no  doubt  about  it.  especially 
after  Austin  G.  Cooley,  manager 
of  TTE.  explains  it.  that  fac¬ 
simile  is  ready  to  play  its  part 
in  the  worldwide  gathering  of 
news  and  pictures. 

Ceremeales  Dec.  29 

To  the  employes  of  ’TTE,  it 
was  good  news  this  week  when 
Robert  P.  Patterson,  under-sec¬ 
retary  of  war.  singled  them  out 
for  the  Army-Navy  E  for  “high 
achievement  in  the  production 
of  war  material.”  "The  award 
will  be  made  at  ceremonies 
scheduled  for  Dec.  29. 

A  “Do  Not  Enter  Here"  sign 
in  Chinese,  German,  and  other 
foreign  languages  tells  the  story 
of  the  cosmopolitan  staff  which 
has  been  working  100%  on  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  for  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Almost  the  entire  seventh  floor 
of  the  expansive  Times  Annex  is 
devoted  to  the  enterprise  which 
goes  back  to  the  1930’s.  Wide 
World  Photos,  Mr.  Cooley  re¬ 
called,  flashed  facsimile  photos 
of  the  Macon  disaster  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  in  the 
early  part  of  1935  and  went  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing 
facsimile  transmitting  and  re¬ 
cording  machines. 

When  Wide  World  passed  out 
of  the  picture.  Times  Telephoto 
Equipment  was  set  up  to  carry 
on,  and  it’s  set  up  today  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  armed  forces 
and  then  swing  into  production 
of  equipment  for  newspapers 
and  other  businesses  when  the 
war’s  over.  While  the  Macon 
transmission  was  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  “as  good  as  anything  we 
can  do  today,”  Mr.  Cooley  said 
there  are  many  improvements  in 
store,  such  as  ruggedness  of 
equipment,  as  a  result  of  Signal 


Corps  experience  with  facsimile. 
He  has  been  working  with  fac¬ 
simile  outfits  since  1924. 

For  the  Army  the  Times  firm 
has  made  a  combined  transmit- 
ting-receivlng  machine.  For  reg¬ 
ular  business  purposes,  the  sets 
will  be  made  separately.  Mr. 
Cooley  said,  because  they’re 
more  practical  that  way.  One 
unit  weighs  about  60  pounds,  al¬ 
though  47-pound  ones  have  been 
fashioned  with  aluminum  cases. 
The  Army  preferred  steel  cases. 
Every  piece  of  the  equipment, 
from  the  first  nut  and  bolt,  is 
made  at  the  Times  plant. 

Fundamentally  similar  to  ex¬ 
isting  telephoto  apparatus,  the 
Times  set  with  a  large  drum 
capable  of  handling  a  12-by-18- 
inch  piece  of  paper  has  been 
used  to  transmit  up  to  300  words 
a  minute,  about  five  times  the 
speed  of  teletype  machines  used 
now  by  the  wire  services. 

Paper  Acfaolfy  Smakat 

During  our  brief  visit  to  the 
plant,  Mr.  Cooley’s  assistants  set 
up  a  transmission  and  in  seven 
minutes,  a  7-by-9-inch  sheet  of 
paper  had  been  covered  with  the 
reproduction  of  type  and  a  map 
from  a  page  of  a  newspaper  at 
the  sending  point.  The  record¬ 
ing  literally  “burned”  into  the 
paper,  which  actually  smoked  as 
the  words  sped  across  the  page, 
was  already  for  handling  when 
taken  from  the  receiving  disk. 

Mr.  Cooley  dropped  a  hint  of 
the  possible  newspaper  use  of 
facsimile,  saying  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  transmit  a  sheet  of 
copy,  which  has  been  typed 
single-space,  so  that  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  recording  ma¬ 
chine  the  lines  are  double  or 
triple-spaced,  ready  for  editing. 

Maps  are  transmitted  with 
great  detail,  either  by  the  direct 
printing  method  or  by  the  photo 
process,  which  requires  dark¬ 
room  handling  at  the  receiving 
end.  A  great  part  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  facsimile,  Mr.  Cooley 
said,  rests  in  the  telephone  cir¬ 
cuit  that  is  set  up. 

The  Times  outfit  has  perfected 
a  .special  facsimile  paper,  called 
Timefax,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  off  several  copies. 
At  the  present  the  paper  costs 
about  five  cents  for  a  7  x  9  sheet, 
but  mass  production  will  greatly 
cut  cost.  Likewise.  Mr.  Cooley 
believes  the  cost  of  a  facsimile 
set.  receiver  and  transmitter, 
will  be  “around  $2,000”  at  first. 
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Color  Printing  Begins  with  Artist; 
There's  Equipment  to  Do  the  Job 

Proper  Results  Can  Be  Obtained 
By  Certain  Changes  in  Old  Presses 


A  TALK  on  newspaper  color  given 
by  I.  Tornberg  of  Wood  News- 
peper  Mechinery  Corporetion  wes 
a  high  spot  of  the  recent  New 
England  K^echanical  Conference. 
Part  of  his  address  follows: 


In  the  future,  there  will  be 
many  four  color  printing  jobs  in 
the  daily  newspaper.  Unless 
they  are  kept  in  perfect  register 
the  reader  will  feel  as  though  he 
just  had  a  four-cylinder  Zombie, 
and  we’ve  got  to  do  something 
about  it  l^is  kind  of  printing 
will  not  be  accepted. 

What  then,  can  be  done  by  the 
newspapers?  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  begin  at  the  beginning 
— educate  the  artist  who  first 
draws  the  sketch  or  the  drawing. 
He  must  iearn  the  fundamental 
problems  involved  in  the  vari- 
out  stages  in  the  manufacturing 
department  of  a  newspaper.  The 
artist  will  have  to  learn  to  ac¬ 
centuate  certain  tones  and 
diminish  other  tones — all  about 
middle  tones  and  color  value. 
He  will  have  to  use  less  red  in 
the  lips  and  finger  nails  in  the 
picture  of  a  girl. 

A  certain  newspaper  in  the 
Middle  West — one  which  has 
now  gone  to  better  hunting 
grounds — had  very  poor  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  to  print  news¬ 
papers,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
did  a  fairly  good  job  in  printing 
color.  The  biggest  contribution 
to  that  result  was  that  an  artist 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
production  manager.  This  artist 
was  not  only  trained  in  the  basic 
skills  of  his  profession,  but  also 
in  the  mechanical  problems  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  printing  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

As  to  equipment,  we  must 
start  out  with  the  making  of  the 
mold.  One  must  not  expect  to 
mold  on  an  old  mat  roller,  which 
in  many  cases  has  an  old  bed, 
somewhat  warped,  and  still  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  good  molding  job. 
Proper  molding  facilities,  and  in 
some  cases  drying  facilities,  are 
most  important.  Another  point 
to  consider  is  registration. 

Proper  registration  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
in  vogue  today.  We  simply  have 
to  find  a  better  way  of  register¬ 
ing  the  plates  before  they  reach 
the  pressroom.  Suitable  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  this  work  will  be 
available  and  will  have  to  be 
installed,  so  that  the  time  now 
required  in  registering  plates  on 
the  press  proper  will  be  elim- 
mated. 

In  the  future  the  color  adver¬ 
tiser  will  not  be  able  to  give  you 
his  copy  as  early  as  you  would 
like  to  have  it.  He  has  competi¬ 
tion  to  face  as  well.  He  will 
give  it  to  you  a  day,  or  perhaps 
a  few  hours,  before  publication 
time. 


The  reading  public  is  going 
to  get  a  picture  of  proper  color 
value  on  the  front  page.  It  is 
going  to  demand  that  that  pic¬ 
ture,  printed  in  four  colors  and 
properly  registered,  appear  on 
the  front  page  and  show  a  news 
event  which  occurred  perhaps 
that  very  morning — it  is  not  im¬ 
possible.  Cameras  are  now  avail¬ 
able  which  will  make  proper 
color  separations.  The  reading 
public  will  want  color  pictures 
that  are  fresh  news  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  insist  on  holding 
his  copy  until  the  very  last 
minute  —  both  will  demand  a 
high  quality  of  printing,  and  will 
not  accept  anything  short  of 
something  which  merely  ap¬ 
proximates  the  results  obtained 
by  your  competitors — the  maga¬ 
zines. 

What  Can  Dona? 

In  order  to  accomplish  some 
of  these  things,  your  boss  will  no 
doubt  ask  you,  “What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  about  it?”  What 
will  your  answer  be?  You  will, 
of  course,  have  to  ask  for  the 
things  which  you  consider  neces¬ 
sary  in  accomplishing  these  re¬ 
sults.  If  he  isn’t  willing,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  to  put  in 
new  equipment,  you  will  have  to 
ask  him  for  extra  color  foun¬ 
tains,  perhaps  an  extra  ink  rail 
but  there  are  some  things  which 
you  must  do  yourself. 

You  must  look  your  press  over 
and  find  out  how  you  can 
shorten  the  lead  of  the  web, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  couple  of 
feet.  You  must  replace  the  parts 
which  contribute  to  lack  of  reg¬ 
ister.  This  may  call  for  the  re¬ 
placement  of  gears,  bushings, 
bearings,  and  other  loose  or 
worn-out  parts.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  all  to  correct  register 
are  gears  which  are  worn,  in 
which  the  backlash  is  greater 
than  is  needed  for  proper  run¬ 
ning.  These  simply  must  be  re¬ 
placed.  All  of  these  things  can 
be  done  on  your  present  presses. 
You  must  also  call  attention  to 
the  desirability  to  change,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  to  a  better  quality 
of  paper,  to  a  better  quality  of 
ink,  to  a  more  suitable  type  of 
packing,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  which  contributes  to 
the  proper  result. 

Those  of  you  who  are  more 
fortunate,  in  that  you  will  have 
new  equipment  to  work  with, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
install  press  equipment  which 
all  press  manufacturers  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  will  have  available 
for  you  directly  after  the  war. 
This  equipment  has  been  de¬ 
signed  with  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem  in  mind.  With  it  you  will 
be  able  to  handle  color  because 
the  designers  knew  when  they 
designed  these  presses  what  the 
problems  are  and  how  they 
should  be  met.  'These  presses 
will  be  designed  with  the  thought 
of  color  printing  in  mind  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  these 


Printing  Week 

ALL  printing  trade  organizations 

are  being  urged  to  participate 
in  programs  in  observance  of 
Printing  Week,  set  for  Jan.  14-21 
by  the  International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen.  In  that 
week  falls  the  birthday  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin. 

Graphic  arts  exhibits  and  voca¬ 
tional  talks  in  high  schools  are  sug¬ 
gested  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
along  with  other  demonstrations 
which  will  call  the  public’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  printing’s  artistic  products 
and  its  great  usefulness  in  serving 
the  cultural,  educational  and  busi¬ 
ness  needs  of  mankind. 


presses  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  given  to  the  shortening  of  the 
leads. 

In  printing  a  newspaper  each 
plate  cylinder  should  have  its 
own  individual  impression  cylin¬ 
der.  To  my  mind  good  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  print  two  over-lapping 
colors  on  the  same  impression 
cylinder.  To  get  rid  of  backlash 
— the  greatest  contributing  cause 
to  bad  register — the  nuinufactur- 
ers  are  reducing  the  number 
of  gears  involved  and  those  that 
are  left  are  being  equipped  with 
proper  backlash  devices.  In  at 
least  one  instance,  the  number 
of  these  gears  is  reduced  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  one. 

Provision  must  be  made  on 
your  new  equipment  for  the  run¬ 
ning  of  your  presses  at  a  uni¬ 
form  speed — not  to  slow  down 
and  speed  up  the  press  many 
times  during  a  run  because  new 
paper  rolls  have  to  replace  those 
which  have  been  consumed.  This 
calls  for  the  installation  of  past¬ 
ing  devices  for  splicing  the  new 
roll  on  to  the  expiring  web. 

Levey  Company  Adds 
Four  to  Its  Staff 

Frederick  H.  Levey  Co.,  Inc., 
division  of  Columbian  Carbon 
Co.,  has  made  several  additions 
to  the  organization. 

Walter  Parisette,.  after  18  years 
with  printing  ink  manufacturers 
and  sales  service  experience,  be¬ 
comes  sales  service  engineer, 
with  special  attention  to  news¬ 
paper  accounts. 

Alfred  Strohm,  formerly  in 
the  printing  and  paper  business 
in  Milwaukee,  and  more  recently 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  is 
now  representing  the  Levey  firm 
in  Milwaukee,  where  a  new 
office  has  been  opened. 

Adam  Dembicki,  former  head 
of  an  ink  department  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  carton  and  container  con¬ 
cern,  will  supervise  the  carton 
ink  department  of  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  John  Slager  is  now 
working  in  the  technical  control 
laboratory  after  11  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacturing 
of  dry  colors  and  flushing  opera¬ 
tions. 


Engraver-Artisl 
Begins  45lh  Year 

Knitter  Responsible 
For  Some  Innovations 

Gustave  H.  Knitter  has  be 
gun  his  45th  year  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Ntvi 
where  he  has 
devised  t  e  c  h  - 
nical  advances 
in  newspaper 
engraving.  He 
has  also  scored 
personal  t  r  i  - 
umphs  as  a 
painter  in  oils 
and  water  col¬ 
ors. 

“It  was  an  age  t  ^ 

of  traditional 
giants  in  the 
newspaper  busi-  Knittw 
ness,  said  the 
young  looking  foreman  •  artu: 
who  is  a  former  student  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

“Charles  M.  Faye,  reputed  to 
be  ‘hard  boiled’  but  actuill) 
soft-hearted,  was  managing  edj. 
tor,  and  1  was  his  personal  copy 
boy. 

“In  spare  moments  I  was  li- 
ways  sketching  with  a  brush  or 
pencil,  and  that’s  how  I  got  my 
chance  to  be  promoted  to  the 
art  department.  Soon  I  was  go¬ 
ing  about  town  with  a  camera 
and  a  sketch-book.  If  the  photo 
didn’t  ‘click’ — as  it  often  didnl 
under  early  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  photography — we  alwiys 
had  a  sketch  to  depend  upon 

“I  became  night  foreman  of 
the  engraving  department  is 
1924,  my  staff  consisting  of- 
myself  only,”  recalled  Knitter 
“Later  I  persuaded  a  night  jani¬ 
tor  to  become  my  assistant” 

Among  Knitter’s  technical  in¬ 
novations  is  a  masking  process 
whereby  both  line  and  half-tone 
pictures  are  photographed  ot 
one  piece  of  film  instead  of  two 
pieces,  as  was  the  former  meth¬ 
od.  The  process  saves  hours 
of  work  on  “opaquing.” 

Knitter’s  two  sons  are  ser 
geants  in  the  armed  forcea- 
Warren,  25,  a  veteran  of  Guadal¬ 
canal,  now  stationed  at  Fori 
Belvoir,  Ga.,  and  Gerald.  H 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
China.  His  daughter,  Lolita,  K 
has  danced  in  the  ballet  of  tht 
Civic  Opera  Company.  JiK 
now  Papa  Knitter  is  engaged  in 
doing  her  portrait  in  oils.  Mrs 
Knitter  is  well-known  as  a 
singer,  and  is  a  Chicago  Con 
servatory  of  Music  prize  winner 

Named  Medi.  Supl. 

Jack  Shewell,  former  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  mechanical  superur 
tendent  of  the  Ogden  (UtiW 
Standard-Examiner.  He  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  five  y^ 
and  was  formerly  with  the  5*“ 
Lake  City  Tribune  as  night  f^ 
man  for  four  years.  He  has  be*o 
in  the  newspaper  field  sa# 
1912,  with  time  out  for  the  W 
World  War,  when  he  servw 
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IN  BUILDING  BETTER 

Hydraulic  Mat  Moulding  Presses 


Not  only  is  it  the  speediest  machine  on 
the  market,  but  its  capacity  can  be  doubled 
at  any  time  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  slid¬ 
ing  form  plate. 

Its  one-piece  frame  of  alloy  steel  provides 
utmost  rigidity  with  economy  of  space.  Ease 
and  safety  of  operation  result  from  full  auto¬ 
matic  control  with  conveniently  located 
push  buttons.  It  can  be  supplied  for  cold 
mat  moulding,  or  for  moulding  under  heat. 

Scientifically  designed  and  precision- 
engineered,  80  years  of  know-how  are 
responsible  for  the  highly  satisfactory 
performance  of  this  Hoe  machine. 


A  SUCCESSION  of  catalogs  shows  how,  for 
nearly  a  century  Hoe  has  given  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  the  benefits  of  continuous 
improvement  in  hydraulic  moulding  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  latest  Hoe  Direct  Pressure  Hydraulic 
Matrix  Moulding  Press  —  the  culmination  of 
Hoe's  80  years  of  advancement  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Presses  of 
every  description  —  produces  deeper, 
sharper,  more  uniform  impressions;  pro¬ 
vides  greater  accuracy  for  color  work;  holds 
mat  stretch  and  buckling  to  a  minimum; 
gives  faster,  simpler  operation. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  EAST  138th  STREET  (at  East  River)  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y 
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What's  Ahead  In  Printing  Devices^ 
3  Basic  Processes  Govern  Change 

Alphabet,  Type  and  Reading  Habits 
Must  Be  Weighed  for  Practical  Success 


THIS  is  the  first  of  three  articles 
prepared  as  material  for  talks 
by  members  of  the  Linotype  or¬ 
ganization. 

e 

WITH  government  announce* 
ments  of  the  cancellation  or 
modification  of  the  restrictions 
that  have  so  greatly  affected 
almost  every  line  of  manufac* 
ture,  the  public  promptly  looks 
for  a  quick  return  of  the  gadgets, 
devices  and  machines  that  have 
been  hard  to  find  for  so  many 
months  and  years.  But  it  ex¬ 
pects  them  in  new  form  and  new 
materials. 

During  the  long  period  of 
scarcity  the  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  writers  have  been  feeding 
us  a  continuing  stream  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  scientific  marvels  of 
the  “New  World  A-Comin’.”  The 
new  materials  developed  to  meet 
war  needs,  the  accelerated  prog¬ 
ress  in  plastics  and  light  metals, 
the  new  techniques  of  manu¬ 
facture  devised  for  war  product 
needs — all  this  tremendous  and 
unprecedented  achievement  by 
American  science  and  industry 
has  been  meat  for  the  writers. 

So  glowing  have  been  their 
stories  that  business  now  faces 
the  problem  of  preparing  the 
public  to  accept  a  lot  of  pre-war 
designs  and  materials  for  the 
conversion  period  at  least.  It 
will  take  time  to  develop  the 
houses  of  glass,  plywood  and 
plastic  —  the  tear-drop  shaped, 
automobiles — all  the  wonderful 
features  of  our  new  scientific 
blessings. 

Is  a  Revolufien  Ahmad? 

These  comments  are  not  un¬ 
familiar — you  have  all  heard 
and  read  them,  particularly  in 
these  recent  months  when  con¬ 
version  plans  have  been  so  def¬ 
initely  formed.  But  it  is  only 
natural  that  publishers  and 
printers  should  be  infected  by 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  new 
developments  that  we  have  noted 
among  the  public  at  large.  With¬ 
in  the  graphic  arts  industries 
there  has  been  ready  acceptance 
for  immediate  revolution  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  machines. 

“Let’s  run  a  plastic  instead  of 
type  metal  in  our  typesetting 
machines.” 

“Let’s  abandon  type  altogether 
and  use  a  camera  with  a  master 
alphabet.” 

“Let’s  take  advantage  of  elec¬ 
tronics  to  double  our  production 
speeds.” 

Our  trade  papers  and  our 
trade  meetings  have  been  full  of 
these  inspirational  approaches  to 
the  future.  But  your  manufac¬ 
turers  of  printing  equipment  are 
confronted  by  certain  basic  fac¬ 
tors.  They  have  been  devoted 
virtually  100%  to  war  work,  and 
a  fine  record  they  have  made  in 
bringing  through  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  most  exacting  pre¬ 


cision-built  mechanisms  of  war. 
They  have  devoted  such  precious 
manpower  and  plant  capacity  as 
could  be  found  beyond  the  war 
demands  to  the  highly  essential 
manufacture  of  repair  parts  and 
operating  supplies  for  your 
printing  plants.  They  have  been 
denied  until  very  recently  any 
materials  for  the  development  of 
experimental  models.  'They  are 
further  confronted  by  a  defi¬ 
nitely  limited  market. 

All  these  conditions  add  up  to 
the  answer  which  we  must  give 
to  the  occasional  questioner  who 
writes.  “Will  the  post-war  ma¬ 
chines  be  -SO  radically  different 
that  my  entire  plant  will  be 
obsolete  over  night?”  Any  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  will  reply 
frankly  that  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  couldn’t  happen  over  night. 

Llmlfmd  Graphic  4rfs  Market 

In  our  thinking  about  the 
graphic  arts  as  a  field  of  scien¬ 
tific  development  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  mass  market 
of  130.000,000  Americans  buys 
only  the  radios,  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  automobiles  and  other 
devices  of  general  utility.  The 
graphic  arts  industries  comprise 
a  limited,  known  market — 

’20.000  commercial  printing 
plants,  of  which  7,500 
rate  with  substantial 
sales  volume. 

1.800  daily  newspapers. 

11,000  weekly  newspapers. 

3.000  service  plants  —  includ¬ 
ing  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  trade  composi¬ 
tors,  binders,  etc. 

While  foreign  markets  add 
further  volume  for  most  print¬ 
ing  equipment  manufacturers,  in 
no  case  is  there  the  unknown 
”x”  market  which  inspires  in¬ 
ventors  and  manufacturers  of 
products  for  the  general  public 
consumption. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  we 
must  give  further  thought,  as  we 
look  ahead,  to  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  printing  and  publishing 
which  are  basic  and  are  not 
susceptible  to  change,  in  the 
light  of  any  presently  known 
developments. 

Paper  is  basic. 

The  creation  of  a  printed 
image  by  transfer  or  impression 
of  ink  to  paper  is  basic. 

The  Roman  alphabet  is  basic — 
despite  the  constant  succession 
of  modifications  in  type  design. 

Type  on  metal  is  basic. 

The  reading  habits  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  basic. 

The  three  established  proc¬ 
esses  —  letterpress,  offset  and 
gravure — are  basic. 

While  that  list  of  fundamentals 
might  be  enlarged,  it  illustrates 
the  foundations  upon  which  new 
developments  must  be  built  if 
they  are  to  become  a  practical 
success  rather  than  a  scientific 
novelty.  Speed  and  cost  are  like¬ 
wise  basic  in  the  appraisal  of 
replacement  possibilities. 

(To  be  continued) 


Retire?  Not  Yet 

David  B.  Robertfon  hai  begun  his 
61st  year  with  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News.  When  he  started  it  was 
a  good  day's  work  for  a  printer  to  set 
l,(>00  ems  by  hand;  now  his  agile 
fingers  still  can  turn  out  between 
8,000  and  10,000  ems  an  hour  on  the 
typesetting  machine. 

Philadelphia  Intjuirer 
Gets  Safely  Certificates 

Two  certificates  of  merit, 
awards  for  operating  200,000  or 
more  man-hours  without  a  lost 
time  accident,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  already  this  year  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  a  safety 
program  in  cooperation  with 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  first  award  was  earned  by 
the  Roto  Plant,  operating  215,584 
man-hours,  or  approximately 
four  months  before  a  lost  time 
accident  broke  the  record.  The 
current  award  is  being  made  to 
the  Main  Plant  for  working  784,- 
513  man-hours,  as  of  Oct.  30. 
The  certificate  was  presented  to 
Charles  A.  Tyler,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inquirer,  on  Nov.  3. 

Half-Cenfury  Pressman 

William  L.  Wispert  has  passed 
the  half-century  mark  in  press¬ 
room  experience.  He  starts  on 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y. )  Evening  Star, 
in  1894.  when  four-page  editions 
were  the  thing,  and  now  he’s 
pressroom  foreman  and  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind. )  News  ~  Sentinel. 


Pressmen's  Home  Fooi 
Program  Described 

How  the  production  of  looi]| 
has  brought  the  operating  con 
at  Pressmen's  Home.  Tennesnc, 
very  near  to  the  self-sustainlM 
objective  is  told  in  a  brochat 
just  issued  by  the  Internationil 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assiit- 
ants’  Union  of  North  America. 

All  black  and  color  photo|- 
raphy,  art  work,  layout  aad 
press  work  in  the  bookie 
“Food — the  Foundation  of  Life," 
were  executed  by  former  itu- 
dents  and  the  staff  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Trade  School,  according  to 
Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  director. 

“The  union.”  says  the  intro- 
dilction,  “made  no  mistake  with 
reference  to  the  over-all  coo- 
sideration  of  maintenance  (d 
the  home),  and  today  we  haw 
perhaps  the  lowest  maintenanct 
cost  of  any  institution  in  the 
world  comparable  with  the  re 
suits  we  have  obtained. 

“It  is  the  hope  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  further 
ance  of  educational  and  humani¬ 
tarian  activities  will  peruse  this 
booklet  and  thus  develop  a  net 
— and  we  hope  a  favorable— con¬ 
ception  of  what  we  have  done 
as  well  as  what  we  aspire  to  do 
...  in  the  Little  Happy  Valley 
of  America  since  October  1010* 

In  Public  Service 

William  D.  Nelson,  linotype 
operator  of  the  Manitowoc 
( Wis. )  Herald-Times,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Pu^ 
Utilities  Commission. 
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I  Heavy  Demands  New  Sending  Device  Prints  on  Tape  Offset  Press  Troubles 

*  A  typewriter  that  grinds  out  of  black-and-white  rectangles  on  Cynlaillllfl  in  Rnnlflol 

n  A  iM  nvSntfSitil  coded  tape  for  feeding  into  tele-  it,  with  a  different  checkerboard  LA|lldlllCU  III  DvVBlvl 

Dllfi  In  rnillinu  similar  sending  and  arrangement  for  each  letter  and  ^n  apprentice  performing  the 

■  a  reproducing  machines  has  been  character.  The  patterns  are  various  offset  press  operations 

pgjLADiLPHiA,  Dec.  4  —  Post-  scanned  by  an  electric  eye  must  be  prepared  to  detect  evi- 

rtTprospects  for  the  graphic  Hofgaard  of  Nordstrandshogda.  mechanisni.  which  translates  the  fences  of  at  least  145  troubles, 

Sb  indus^  indicate  heavy  de-  "®ar  ,  Oslo-  /coo^ding  to  a  patterns  into  the  appropriate  ^ays  a  treatise  on  '‘Offset  Press 


Offsef  Press  Troubles 
Explained  in  Booklef 


arts  industry  indicate  heavy  de-  ^  r.  •  .  x  ■  .  ■  .  •  — 

for  all  kinds  of  printing  recent  issue  of  the  Science  News  arrangement  of  electrical  im-  Troubles”  issued  as  the  hrst  of  a 

hnctilitips  PMSP  Svrf-  Letter.  pulses  for  wire  or  radio  trans-  rto\i7  nnH  rox/iccwl  fovfc 


according 


inon  after  hostilities  cease,  Syd-  , 

nCT  Ferguson,  president  of  the  However  instead  of  punching  mi^ion. 

\1^  Corporation,  Chillicothe,  senes  of  holes  into  the  paper  pus  invention  is  pi 
OWo!  told  the  500  guests  at  the  lape  it  prints  neat  little  blocks  patent  No.  2,337,553. 
second  annual  Philadelphia 

SSI  He's  Ready  to  Quit  Inlerlype  Free  f 


printing  exhibit.  ■*  iv  wnii 

Ji  Sues".  After  62-Year  Career 


oroduction  schedules  can  be  re-  ..i 

Sed,  will  be  virtually  the  only  Stillwater,  Okla.,  Dec.  5—  Betw^n  2,000  and  3,000  re-  troubles.  Other  texts  cover 

deterrent  factor  in  the  outlook  ‘  Sixty-two  years  as  an  Amer-  quests  for  mats  from  which  to  pj^tg  making  deep  etch  plate 

for  the  pririting  industry.  In  lean  printer  should  be  enough  reproduce  ads  in  the  current  making,  offset  press  operating. 

“  S“l9o"o  hW’in'crS  >»“’• 

.  i?sn.;s  bSrSiv^', 

Intertype  advertising  depart-  >^et  is  the  result  of  three  years  of 

ment  reports.  The  requests  have  at  the  Founda- 

come  chiefly  from  newspapers  laboratory  when  pre^e 

and  members  of  the  National  ^a®  ®a  ?®y®*®5*”?w  substi- 
Editorial  Association,  which  has  for  alcohol  and  other  war 

been  given  permission  to  use  Chemicals, 
the  ads  freely  as  desired.  ik  n  • 

Hcarsf  Dailv  to  Build 

orders  now,  the  company  insti-  » 

from  Chi-  tuted  the  series  as  a  public  serv-  Plans  for  a  new  plant  have 

oi  so  ,0  in  sales  since  ae-  j^pg  Westbrook  vice,  and  the  ads,  each  of  which  been  announced  by  the  Albany 

spite  all  the  restrictions  of  a  ggjgg  gpjj  from  has  been  printed  in  a  different  <  N.  Y. )  Times-Union,  Hearst 


Stillwater,  Okla.,  Dec. 


ssion  ®®*'‘®®  ®®'^  revised  texts 

™t  'r2  33"7  553""'"‘‘'‘"'‘’^  froShifasS^" 

tent  JNo.  x5,dd7.abd.  booklet,  just  released  by 

,  _  the  Lithographic  Technical 

IniPnVnA  rfAA  DFACC  Foundation,  points  out  an  offset 

lllicilfpc  nCC  riCM  pressman  must  master  a  hun- 

M^AfIaC  Donillfir  dred  or  more  operations.  Both 

AvIICJ  rUpUICll  cause  and  remedy  are  given  in 

o  nnn  j  o  nnn  the  discussion  of  the  many 

troubles.  Other  texts  cover 


The  bulletin  on  deep  etch  off¬ 
set  is  the  result  of  three  years  of 


this  connection,  he  said  paper  of  a  career  for 
Lises  since  1900  have  increased  any  of  us,”  said 
eight  to  ten  fold.  white  -  haired 

'In  every  other  respect."  he  Edward  John- 
continued,  "the  graphic  arts  will  ston  Westbrook, 
emerge  from  the  war  in  fine  dean  of  middle- 
shape.  The  printing  industry  western  print 
has  no  reconversion  problems  to  shop  superin- 
be  solved  before  we  can  get  tendents,  who  is 
under  way  again.”  winding  up  a 

Flea  for  Education  career  in  shops 


under  way  again.”  winding  up  a 

Fita  for  Education  career  in  shops 

Any  of  the  allied  printing  con-  country  °stretch- 
cems  that  can  show  an  increase  mv  f«im  Chi- 
of  50%  in  sales  since  1941.  de-  |  ^  los  An-  Westbrook 

spite  all  the  restrictions  of  a  ^  f  ^^d  from 
war-toe  peri^,  already  is  well  Orleans  to  Montana, 

on  the  way  to  post-war  pros-  36  years  h 

penty,  he  said.  h*>on  Biin«»rint»»ndpnt  nf  tl 


Personnel  problems  were  dis- 


New  Orleans  to  Montana.  type,  have  dramatized  crises  in  daily,  which  also  revealed  sale 

For  the  past  36  years  he  has  newspaper  history  and  phases  of  its  present  business  office 
been  superintendent  of  the  A.  of  newspaper  life  which  stress  building  in  the  city’s  main  shop- 
and  M.  College  print  shop  here,  the  importance  of  press  free-  ping  district.  The  plant  will 


ciused  by  James  L.  Cockrell,  of  The  29  previous  years  he  spent  dom.  'The  ads  have  been  run-  house  both  business  and  edi- 


Washington,  D.  C..  chairman  of  “hoboing” 


the  Management  Committee  of  throughout  the  country,  “tourist  years. 

the  United  Typothetae  of  Amer-  printer,”  he  corrected  with  a  - 

ica  and  president  of  the  Mid-  gleam  in  his  74-year-old  eyes. 

West  Printing  Company.  Inc.,  of  “And  this  year  I’m  retiring— 
tpP*®  ^®®  I’ve  had  all  the  career  I  want,” 

-Men  Working  jjg  jjis  plant  turns  out 

getter.  His  plea  was  for  the  aH  printed  material  for  the  col- 
eiu^ement  of  college  facilities  i^gg  proper,  its  experiment  sta- 
®''®®  flori  and  extension  division. 
^®®.j®*?^®®'„  Ink.  type  and  paper  have  been 

his  life.  It  .started  back  in  Mt. 
Technology  in  sterling.  Ill.,  where  at  10  years 
P^biugh,  Pa.”  IS  the  only  col-  qj  ^gg  ^g  lighted  the  fires  in  a 
country  where  nttle  country  newspaper  at  5 
printing  management  a.m.  and  delivered  the  paper  at 
taken.  Deploring  the  5  p  When  he  got  his  union 

^men  coming  out  of  military  card,  wanderlust  hit  him. 

facilities  for  ..yep.  Tve  been  broke  10.000 
iSriiMnhi/.* -1  times  but  never  hungry  once.” 

.K— ‘®*^®^try,  the  j.,g  reminisces.  His  possible  suc- 
an£t  two  ®®®®®r  at  the  college  is  G.  R. 

Gould— "he’s  Chester  Gould's 
Vn^^nclanri  "alof  *tad.  Chester  who’s  created  all 

other  in  the  Middle  or  Far  West.  Tracy  stuff.” 

for  inch  education. 

la  this  connection,  it  was 
janounced  during  the  meeting 
the  executive  council  of  the 
VPothetae  of  Philadelphia  now 
u  deliberating  upon  the  endow- 
"•Mt  of  a  scholarship  of  Car- 
'»|ie  Institute. 

-*^5?®'  tt*e  general  heading  of 
,  Jj**  World  Coming,”  Harry 
3  title,  vice-president  of  the 
■*|iuihaler  Linotype  Com- 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  told  of 
>«««trch  work  being  done 
’J™niichinery  and  paper,  plas- 
SJi'FPW  and  other  plastic  mate- 
lighter  metals  and  new 
P™flng  methods.  He  said  such 
processes  will 
M  milable  soon  after  hostill- 
^  yy-  but  didn’t  think  there 
be  any  quick  or  revolu- 
changes,  despite  all  the 
predictions  lately  heard. 
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trains  ning  monthly  for  more  than  two  torial  departments  as  well  as 


the  mechanical  department. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avo.  Chicago  14 


(y4  “Piri'lJp"  Reminder! 


Chromm 

MATS 


That  Buracas  Chrome  Mats  are  laboratoiT 
made  and  tested.  Made  to  stand  up  and 
deliver  ...  with  no  fuzzy  reproductions  of 
type  or  halftones.  They’re  surprisinsly  easy 
to  manipulate  .  .  .  and  you’ll  set  more  casts, 
too . . .  with  the  last  cast  as  sharp  as  the  first. 
Stereotypers  expect  these  .superior  results 
from  Bunress  Chrome  Mats.  You’re  "raissiof 
somethinK”  if  you  are  not  usins  them. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manuiatlurtti  and  Di%fr$bu1ot%  of  Chromt  and  Tone  Trt  A<oM 

FREEPORT  .  ILLINOIS 

Poctfic  Coo5t  Repre%«-ntotive 
RALPH  LIBER  CO  426  Poison  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 


Volz  of  PholO'Engravers  Union 
Tells  Altitude  on  One-Man  Plant 

Small  Newspaper  Publishers  Urged 
To  Install  Only  Practical  Equipment 

By  Jack  Price 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  STANDARD  NEWS  FOffr 

(1^  Mairket) 


Machine  Nn  ....  . .  - .  i'heckrJ  bv 

I'.Hil . I*t  . .  I'lllcd  by 


Dace  Checked  /, 

Date  Killed  .  / 


□□□□□□□snnnnnno 


Charf  for  Composing  Room  Data 

AN  inventory  iheet  for  periodically  checking  the  number  of  mah  in  a  lea 
casting  machine  is  shown  above.  The  chart  was  designed  by  NtilL 
Oyer,  composing  room  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Bodylyp 
of  8  point  is  «sed  on  the  Record  and  1,200  matrices  constitute  an  adagiiti 
font. 

An  Editor's  Plea  for  the  Devil 

WLB  Directive  Called  Silly  ...  It  Doesn't 
Let  Johnny  (Unless  He's  16)  Work  in  Shop 

By  Claude  N.  Swanson 

Editor,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinei 


THE  problem  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  for  small  newspapers  is 
one  which  still  awaits  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution.  We  have  been 
a.sked  by  some  publishers  if  the 
International  Photo  -  Engravers 
Union  would  object  to  such  in¬ 
stallations.  Other  publishers  have 
inquired  if  that  union  had  any 
suggestions  which  would  enable 
the  small  newspapers  to  over¬ 
come  handicaps  and  difficulties 
now  confronting  them. 

We  presented  the  problems 
to  Edward  J.  Volz,  president  of 
the  T.P.E.U.,  who  replied:  “The 
Union  has  no  objections  to  such 
an  installation  if  that  unit  is 
pratical  and  manned  by  experi¬ 
enced  personnel."  Mr.  Volz  said 
there  are  several  one-man  units 
being  operated  by  members  of 
his  organization. 

He  described  the  situation  as 
being  dependent  upon  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  ability  to  provide  prac¬ 
tical  equipment  and  his  willing- 
ne.ss  to  make  a  proper  invest¬ 
ment. 

Long  Tim*  Invotfmonf 

“There  are  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  owners,”  he  said,  “who 
cannot  or  will  not  spend  the 
money  required  to  fit  a  work¬ 
able  engraving  department.  In 
order  for  the  publisher  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  investment  he  should 
buy  equipment  that  will  give 
service  and  last  a  long  time.  ” 

By  practical  equipment,  he 
said  he  meant  standard  equip¬ 
ment  with  all  the  necessary  ac¬ 
cessories  to  enable  a  good  oper¬ 
ator  to  turn  out  first  rate  cuts. 

We  asked  how  the  small  news¬ 
paper  financially  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  such  equipment  could 
solve  its  problem. 

"In  that  event,”  .said  Mr.  Volz, 
“the  best  plan  would  be  for  that 
newspaper  to  send  its  photos  to 
a  plant  in  the  city  nearest  to 
him.”  We  pointed  out  that  the 
small  daily  wishing  to  use  spot 
news  photos  would  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  because  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  obtaining  the  cuts.  Mr. 
Volz  replied  that  the  newspaper 
would  be  better  off  by  getting 
better  cuts  than  trying  to  pub¬ 
lish  some  pictures  of  an  event 
which  could  be  printed  on  the 
following  day  without  losing 
their  news  interest. 

Continuing  to  explain  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Mr.  Volz  said:  “Our 
organization  has  made  a  survey 
of  conditions  especially  in  the 
mid-west  and  we  have  found 
that  the  publishers  have  been 
victims  of  misunderstandings. 
Let  us  take  Iowa,  where  there 
are  30  cities  employing  the  so- 
called  one-man  engraving  units; 
we  found  that  some  of  the  pa- 
perl  uiipg  those  units  are  very 
mu4h  dissatisfied.  The  reason 
for  their  dissatisfaction  is  due  to 
the  'limitations  of  the  equipment 
and'  the  lack  of  thoroughly 
traihed  operators. 
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"In  making  our  survey  we 
examined  the  field  thoroughly 
and  found  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  impractical  units 
have  not  properly  trained  the 
personnel  for  operating  them. 
Naturally  a  good  man  cannot  be 
schooled  extensively  in  a  few 
weeks  and  where  the  publisher 
must  depend  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  furnish  the  operator  he 
is  soon  disappointed  when  the 
results  are  not  up  to  his  ex¬ 
pectations. 

“What  we  object  must  to  is 
not  the  installation  of  a  small 
unit  but  against  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  produces  impractical 
equipment.  We  hope  some  manu¬ 
facturer  could  produce  a  unit 
that  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  small  newspaper  and 
one  which  would  be  operated  by 
a  well  trained  man.  We  have 
found  that  the  cost  of  engraving 
is  comparable  to  type,  hence  the 
publisher  would  do  his  paper  a 
real  service  it  he  would  install 
efficient  engraving  facilities.” 

Mr.  Volz  claimed  that  person¬ 
nel  is  not  too  difficult  a  problem, 
but  only  trusted  men  should  be 
employed  in  newspaper  plants. 
He  referred  to  a  recent  addres.^^ 
by  Julian  C.  Baber,  Special 
Agent  of  the  Secret  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  in  which  it  was  said: 

“It  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  95%  of  present-day  counter¬ 
feit  notes  are  produced  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  learned  just 
enough  about  photo-engraving 
to  build  up  a  zinc  or  copper 
plate  suitable  for  their  purpose. 
These  persons  may  at  one  time 
or  other  have  served  brief  ap¬ 
prenticeships  in  legitimate  photo¬ 
engraving  shops,  being  em¬ 
ployed  long  enough  to  absorb  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  engraving  arts.” 

We  asked  Mr.  Volz  if  his 
union  has  made  any  effort  to 
alleviate  the  difficulties  of  the 
small  newspaper  owners  as  to 
their  current  engraving  prob¬ 
lems,  and  he  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  has  given  serious  thought 
to  the  situation  but  has  not 
found  any  solution.  As  matters 
stand  for  the  present,  small 
newspapers  have  only  three 
courses:  one,  to  have  their  en¬ 
graving  done  outside  regardless 
of  the  time  element;  two,  install 
standard  plant  with  highly 
trained  operator;  three,  install  a 
small  one-man  unit  and  do  the 
best  it  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Merlle  Joins  (hemco 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Com¬ 
pany.  announces  the  affiliation 
of  J.  S.  Mertle,  F.R.P.S..  A.P.S.A.. 
internationally  known  authority 
on  photomechanics  and  the 
graphic  arts,  as  director  of  the 
graphic  arts  division. 


We’ve  just  got  to  win  this 
war,  and  soon! 

If  we  don’t,  the  printer’s  devil 
will  be  a  dead  pigeon,  gone  be¬ 
yond  recall.  He  will  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  dodo,  and  the 
print  shop  will  have  lost  much 
of  its  glamor. 

The  printer’s  devil  isn't  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  any  more. 

The  War  Labor  Board  ( our 
social  gains  must  be  preserved) 
has  seen  to  that  . 

Time  was  when  every  print 
shop  had  a  kid  hanging  around, 
ready,  eager  and  willing  to  wash 
the  presses,  wash  the  rollers, 
sweep  out,  empty  the  waste 
baskets,  run  errands,  deliver  job 
printing,  submit  proof,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  “chores.” 

Now  he  is  not  permitted  to 
work  until  he's  16. 

By  that  time,  in  the  good  old 
days  before  regimentation  and 
planned  economy,  he  was  a 
“two-thirder.”  He  knew  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  brevier  and 
nonpareil.  He  knew  Cooper, 
Caslon  and  Bodoni.  He  could 
read  English  script  in  the  forms. 
He  knew  quads,  picas,  ems,  gal¬ 
leys,  “stickfuls”  and  “pi.” 

His  pay? 

Don’t  be  silly!  He  worked, 
most  times,  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
hanging  around  a  print  shop. 
Maybe,  some  days — who  knows? 
— he’d  be  permitted  to  take  a 
stick  in  his  hand  and  set  a  line 
of  type.  And  then,  joy  of  joys, 
some  day  a  printer  might  get 
sick  and  then  would  come  his 
big  chance! 

Usually  he  was  paid  in  free 


tickets  to  the  theater,  or  tk 
circus,  maybe  a  quarter  not 
and  then.  When  money  n 
given,  it  was  always  grud(in|l; 
(on  the  surface,  at  least)  will: 
some  such  remark  as  “Here,  U 
— take  this.  You  haven’t  eniaa 
it,  and  you’re  not  worth  it,l* 
after  all  I’ve  taught  you,  mwk 
you’ll  amount  to  something  sm 
day!” 

That  was  the  monetary  ir 
ward — until  he  was  capable  of 
holding  a  job  on  his  own. 

The  other  “reward,”  thonF 
seldom  attained,  was  the  cor 
stant  admonition  that  “M 
work  hard,  and  pay  mind  b 
what  you’re  told,  you  may  sw 
day  be  a  great  man  like  Benji 
min  Franklin.  He  was  a  printer 

The  printer’s  devil  of  yei^ 
year  learned  the  “case,”  longte- 
fore  he  was  permitted  to  w» 
at  it.  When  he  finished  » 
apprenticeship  he  was  a 
man.  with  pride  in  his  w» 
The  rate  of  pay  was  seldom » 
paramount  objective.  It  ** 
quality  of  workmanship. 

Today  they  teach  printinl* 
schools  and  colleges.  This  mP 
in  time,  produce  printers  wiffl* 
sense  of  proportion  and  qi^ 
in  craftsmanship.  To  date,  ^ 
ever,  it  has  been  the  expend 
of  this  writer  that  theip  “ 
mechanical  sort  of  pronciw 

So  let’s  get  the  war  ov«  ** 
and  repeal  the  silly  d*^*®?* 
that  would  destroy  the  incentm 
of  youth  by  making  it  iUeg^ 
them  to  be  gainfully  empWJ* 
until  they  are  16. 

S  H  E  R  for  Deewmbor  f. 


EDITOR  D  PUELI 


Paper  Restyled, 

And  So  is  Plant 

Moundsville  Journal  Gets 

Complete  Renovation 

Six  months  ago  the  Mounds¬ 
ville  (W.  Va.)  Journal  was  a 
dull,  drab-appearlng  sniall-town 
daily.  Then  the  owners  decided 
to  restyle  the  paper  and  make 
repuirs  to  the  plant. 

The  result,  accomplished  only 
by  hurdling  many  obstacles — 
iuch  as  difficulty  in  obtaining 
necessary  replacement  parts — is 
apparent  today  in  a  comparison 
of  "before”  and  “after”  copies. 

Departmentalized,  here  is  a 
thumbnail  summary  of  the 
changes; 

Mechanical  —  All  typesetting 
■nachines  overhauled;  larger 
body  typefaces  with  sans  serif 
beadletter  faces  replaced  worn- 
out  mats;  five  antiquated  trucks 
joined  together  and  fashioned 
into  a  makeup  table;  3,800 
pounds  of  old  line-shafting  re¬ 
moved  and  motors  installed  for 
direct  driving  of  machinery;  all 
equipment  except  typesetting 
machine  painted  stone  gray. 

Plant— New  roof,  floor,  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting,  exhaust  fans, 
hower  installed;  building  re- 
«'ired  for  safety  and  paint^  in¬ 
side  and  out;  neon  sign  erected 
at  front;  special  room  built  for 


jflje  iflounHauiUr  Jjounwil 


This  is  the  front  paqe  of  the  "old" 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.|  Journal  .  .  . 


IThr  fHminhatiillr  .icntnuil 


lit  VHi  Am«rk«fi  Armt«c 


Ralph  Remont  Dies; 

Head  of  Paper  Firm 

Ralph  W.  Remont,  64,  presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Co., 
Inc.,  died  Dec.  1  after  being 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack 
while  on  his  way  to  the  office  at 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
newsprint  industry  for  many 
years. 

Service  as  a  captain  with  an 
infantry  outfit  in  France  during 
World  War  I  interrupted  his 
career  in  the  paper  business 
which  he  began  as  a  young  man 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  war 
he  was  Pittsburgh  sales  manager 
for  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  1927  he  joined  the 
St.  Lawrence  Sales  Co.,  Ltd. 
After  12  years  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Co.,  when  it  was  organized  in 
1939.  and  guided  the  new  firm 
in  becoming  a  major  supplier  of 
newsprint  to  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 

During  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.  he  served  on 
newsprint  industry  committees 
in  Canada.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  sisters  and  a 
brother. 

Site  Bought  for  Ptant 

Negotiations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  between  the  Old  Domin-  : 
ion  Publishing  Company  and  the  | 


carrier  boys. 

Circulation  —  Carrier  routes 
blocked  off  and  number  in-  •■."“*** 
creased;  subscription  rates  raised 
vrithout  loss  of  circulation;  single  ‘ 

copy  price  changed  from  three 

to  five  cents;  paper  has  been  ,  ^  -•  ,.v.  - 

admitted  to  membership  in  the 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  .  ,  ■  .  ,i  »  t 

News  —  Emphasis  placed  on  face, 

local  coverage  with  10  to  15  ^  ,  ...  ..  ,  „ 

more  local  stories  a  day;  many  educational  and  instructive  fea- 
more  personal  items  and  addi-  ‘“^es,  while  a  series  of  22  front 
ional  local  pictures;  careful  stories  was  published  giv- 

editing  of  wire  copy  to  hold  *'^8  background  on  cornic  strips 
down  most  stories  to  five  or  six  introducing  columnists.  Cur- 
nches.  while  at  the  same  time  ^  contest  is  being  con- 

using  a  larger  number  of  tele-  ducted  among  clubs,  organiza- 
graph  items;  new  women’s  activ-  tions  and  societies  to  choose  a 
ities  page  replaced  old  “society”  Platform  of  community  improve- 
columns;  new  local  features  in-  "aents  for  which  the  paper  will 
produced  such  as  daily  Inquiring  ,  ,  .  »  u  r< 

Reporter  column.  Can  You  Re-  ^  The  Journal  is  one  of  the  H.  C. 
call,  and  weekly  miniature  edi-  Ogden  papers.  Frederick  N. 
non  for  servicemen  each  Satur-  been  ^itor  and  gener- 

day;  faster  national  and  inter-  manager  and  H.  Paul  Burdette 
national  picture  service-  seven  mechanical  .superintendent  since 
new  comic  strips;  news  service  spring, 
from  nearby  rural  communities  ^  ■ 

■mproved  and  enlarged;  editorial  f  F  I  Orfl  Namfifl 
page  brightened  by  elimination  nOIIICU 

Of  column  rules  and  use  of  larger  Claud  E.  Lord,  former  com- 
neirfings  which  are  changed  positor  for  the  Missoulo  (Mont.) 

■  v’  place  of  former  stand-  Missoulian,  will  be  foreman  of 
'ng  heads.  the  journalism  typo^aphical 

Advertising — ^Local  and  classi-  laboratory  and  university  press 
ned  rates  increased  with  slid-  at  Montana  State  University  for 
‘Pg  scale  schedules  providing  the  coming  year.  Charles  W. 
^^ace-frequency  discounts;  Hardy,  superintendent  of  the 
wied  fund  agreements  signed  university  press  and  assistant 
MB  activities  advertising  professor  of  journalism,  has  ap- 

plied  for  a  year’s  leave  of  ab- 
dnr'  open  house  sence  because  of  ill  health, 

“mng  National  Newspaper  Before  joining  the  Missoulian 
ert  *  j  hundreds  of  subscrib-  shop  staff,  with  which  he  was 
th»  students  toured  associated  for  seven  years,  Mr. 

mikii»  better  acquaint  the  Lord  was  foreman  of  the  Flat- 
M^r  contents  of  the  head  Courier  plant  at  Poison. 

<i>wi  were  mailed  to  Earlier  he  was  editor  and  pub- 

car^i  If^hers  and  clergymen  Usher  of  the  Willow  Lake  ( S.  D. ) 
cauing  their  attention  to  various  News. 

t  PU  ills  HER  for  December  f,  1944 


Mimslyn  Hotel  Corporation,  for  1 
the  purchase  of  two  building 
sites  on  Court  Street,  Luray,  Va.  I 
’The  publishing  company  expects  I 
to  use  the  property  for  the  pub-  j 
lication  of  a  newspaper  as  soon  ' 
as  equipment  can  be  obtained. 
’The  Old  Dominion  Company  re-  i 
cently  was  chartered  with  John 
Locke  Green,  of  Arlington.  Va.,  ; 
as  president;  Emery  Hosmer,  of  , 
Arlington,  treasurer,  and  I.  R.  j 
Dovel.  of  Luray.  secretary.  All  ! 
new  equipment  will  be  pur-  , 
chased,  Dovel  said. 

Retires  irom  N.  Y.  News 

After  20  years  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  George  Os¬ 
trander.  mark-up  man  in  the 
composing  room,  retired  recently  ! 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  served  as  | 
auditor  of  the  composing  room  ! 
chapel  for  many  years.  ! 


CHECKUST 


CERTIHED 


RELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

9  Rockeltilet  Plaza  Depi  P  New  Tan  ?il.  N  * 


newspaper 
rollers  ^ 


Whan  tha  "alataos'* 
ara  mada.  and  tha 
prassas  ara  taady  to 
rolL  ha  cartaia  that 
rollar  adiualmants 
will  not  dalay  tha 
daadlina!  Raly  on 
Marcuiy  Nawapapar 
Hollars  to  halp  you 
"hit  tha  atraat"  on 
tima.  Thair  pariact 
balanca  aaauras  ri- 
brationlass  pariorm- 
anca.  Thair  ruggad 
coating  romains 
amooth,  unllorra, 
ilawlass  undor  haasy 
uaaga.  lOgh  apaads. 
and  raaullant  frictioB. 
haTo  no  oiloct  on 
tham.  Thay'ra  built 
for  aarrica. 
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fVar  Time  Maintenance 


LUBRICATION 

)/  STANDARD  ADTOSHAVGR 


ALL  parts  shewn  on  thoso  dia¬ 
grams  should  bo  inspoctod 
daily— lubricated  with  S.A.E.30. 
(EXCEPT  "X",  the  Driving  Worm 
Oil  Pan,  which  roquiros  600  W). 
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Onriaa  Sfutl)  0*an 


Dryiaa  SrMk  l*w*t 


Plat*  Claa«»  Ovtd** 


Plat*  ToafI*  Caw 
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REAR  SIDE 


Oriviaa  W*tai  Oil  Paa 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUUNnELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


•T  tinue  the  work  after  fulfilling 

1X0  i/OGSn  t  the  contract. 

-  *P  >P  11  giving  up  a  deal  that 

UmrA  I  O  I  ffllf  calls  for  several  times  the 

-  ■  amount  of  money  I  could  make 

Cin/*A  HCk  lAr  ntCMS  newspaper  business  to  stay  in 
ijinUw  vTglwyo  New  York  at  newspaper  work 

It  Htler  M.  Staunton  because  I  enjoy  newspaper  work 

^  the  most.” 

It  seemed  sort  of  silly.  Then  as  Runyon’s  unlined  face 

^re  we  were  in  Memorial  crinkled  more  and  more  often 
Hospital,  copy  paper  in  hand,  in*  into  humor  lines  and  expres- 
terviewlng  Damon  Runyon  and  sions  that  short-cut  the  words  he 
hoping  to  get  _  _  wrote.  It  no  longer  mattered 

from  him  some  '  ’  what  he  told,  because  it  was 

responses  that  jT  j  good  to  meet  him  and  have  the 

would  highlight  »  chance  to  know  him. 

the  personality  The  numbers  of  people  who 

that  has  come  to  that  way  were  evidenced  in 

typify  New  York  the  fan  mail  and  personal  let- 

ti)  folk  through-  ters  that,  even  though  thinned 

out  the  country.  ^  out,  filled  the  table  drawer  and 

But  Damon  stacked  up  on  top,  most  of  them 

Bunyon  wasn’t  from  readers  of  his  column, 

talking.  He  had  Signatures  ranged  from  Irv- 

been  undergoing  ing  Hoffman,  of  the  Stork  Club, 

treatments  for  a  to  “Just  Another  Cop;”  from 

throat  ailment  n«nyon  Westbrook  Pegler,  “Peg,”  to 
since  September  Major  Bowes;  from  Rabbi  Ber- 

and  could  converse  only  by  a  nard  Birstein  to  Archbishop 
teries  of  jagged  scrawls  inter-  Spellman.  Many  of  them  closed 
preted  by  his  nurse.  with  “We  are  saying  prayers 

How  could  these  scrawls  let  for  your  recovery.”  Some  pro- 
by  the  flavor  of  the  King  Fea-  fessed  to  find  the  column  better 
turei  columnist  whose  daily  since  he  lost  his  voice. 

•Brighter  Side”  column  is  to  mil-  „ 

lions  of  readers  a  glimpse  at  real  ,*  ,«  ♦!*  ™  ^  jj  * 

people-chiefly  New  York  peo-  Isn  t  it  rather  a  handicap  to 
pie-being  real?  be  unable  to  talk? 

-  ^  _  No  handicap. 

Queibon  and  Answer  pjg  ^ad  been  making  his 

So  we  felt  around  with  some  rounds  daily  from  the  hospital 
of  the  usual  questions  while  for  some  time,  he  explained, 
we  tried  to  find  out  how  in  thun-  But  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
der  you  conduct  this  kind  of  in-  tlon? 

'erriew.  "They  always  do  most  of  the 

When  would  he  leave?  talking  anyway.” 

•Tomo^ow.”  (Dec.  6)  He  doesn’t  let  things  bother 

How  did  he  feel?  him.  He  likes  all  types  of  peo- 

"Never  felt  better!”  And  his  pie  from  bishops  to  cops.  He 
squtrish  figure  in  its  sports  suit  even  likes  Hollywood,  though 
and  scarf  looked  all  40  of  his  nowhere  near  as  much  as  New 
yews.  York.  He  produced  three  pic- 

When  would  he  be  able  to  talk  tures,  besides  the  ones  he  wrote, 
“Big  Street,”  “Butch  Minds  the 
"In  a  couple  of  months.”  Baby”  and  “Irish  Eyes  Are  Smil- 

^ple’  literally,  or  in  New  ing”— “and  that’s  enough.” 

«rk  usage  meaning  several? —  Now  he’s  working  on  another 
1m  ought  to  fetch  a  Runyon  re-  musical  play  with  Irving  Caesar. 

ms  first,  “Saratoga  Chips,”  was 
It  did.  Where  are  you  from?”  sold  before  produced  for  $100,000 
If  he  thought  the  interview  and  came  out  as  a  Ritz  Brothers 
was  rather  silly,  nothing  in  his  picture  “Straight,  Place  and 


WLB  Body 
Rules  on  Wage, 
Security  Issues 


Robert  C.  Miller 


Three  Meet  Again  Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Cincin- 

Far  from  Battle  Line 

When  shall  we  three  meet  auain,  ditions,  and  providing  for  main- 

In  thunder,  liahtninR,  or  in  rain?  tenance  of  membership 

When  the  hurly-burly’s  done.  The  Commission  also  issued 

When  the  battle  i  lost  directives  Calling  for  a  journey- 

™  A  .  ‘  ■  man  photo-engravers’  scale  of 

Three  American  ww  corre-  $57  go  per  week  for  day  work 
spondents  encountered  each  ^82  80  per  week  for  nights 
other  at  Tiwts  Shores  restaurant  ^  contract  between  the  Den- 
on  West  51st  St.,  New  York,  „„  the  local  photo- 

one  evening  last  w^k-l^ked  engravers  union.  The  Commis- 
surprised,  then  pleased,  and  joy-  35^*  also  directed  the  Post  to 
fully  shook  hands.  provide  for  a  vacation  of  one 

One  shook  with  his  left  hand,  ^^^^k  with  pay  after  one  year’s 
He  was  slender,  bespectacled  service  to  all  ioumevmen  and 
Robert  C.  Miller  of  United  Press,  a^^^^^tices. 
who  injury  in  the  right  another  order,  the  Commis- 

arm  by  German  bomb  fragments  directed  the  Monroe 

while  watching  a  night  bombing  (Mich.)  News  to  pay  a  mini- 

1  mum  hourly  wage  of  $1.10  to  all 

and  had  been  in  an  English  hos-  journeymen  in  the  mechanical 
mtal  until  three  days  previously,  department,  making  the  wage 

scale  provision  retroactive  to 
hole  below  the  elbow  where  the  June  9  1944 

The  Philadelphia-Camden  di- 
above  tl^  elbow  where  it  was  j-getives  cover  detailed  wage 
t^en  out,  he  carri^  in  a  sling,  niinimums  for  comparable  edl- 
u  torial  department  jobs,  placing 

he  had  not  recovered  the  use  of  them  on  a  substantially  uniform 
fingers.  basis  for  all  papers  in  Philadel- 

.  The  second  corrMpondent  phia  Likewise,  minimums  were 
shook  hands  with  his  right  hand  gxed  on  the  Camden  papers  at 
_  ^®  Richard  the  same  level  as  in  Philadelphia 

Tregaskis,  tall,  an^lar  Inter-  jor  comparable  jobs, 
national  News  Service  reporter  J 

recently  home  from  the  Euro-  w  j  x-t  .  . 

pean  front,  who  was  wounded  in  “Cl  UCUUpUiyii  On  iiClS 
the  head  by  shrapnel  in  the  A  new  series  of  trade-paper 
early  Italian  campaign,  and  who  advertisements  showing  the  part 
may  never  recover  sensitivity  in  distribution  will  play  after  the 
his  right  hand.  Injury  to  the  war  is  to  be  released  by  station 
left  side  of  his  brain  deprived  WLW.  Cincinnati, 
the  member  of  its  sense  of 
touch. 

The  third  was  short,  stocky 
Joe  James  Custer,  now  a  United 
Press  sports  writer,  who  looked 
at  his  companions  with  a  single 
eye.  He  lost  sight  of  the  other 
after  he  was  struck  in  the  face 
by  shrapnel  while  covering  the 
naval  battle  off  Savo  Island 
Aug.  9,  1942.  He  still  fears  loss 
of  the  sight  of  his  other  eye. 

The  three  correspondents  had 
last  met,  uninjured  at  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Guadalcanal. 
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Graduat*  School  of  Joumalism.  Columbia  Unironity.  N.  Y. 


THE  AMAZING  BOB  DAVIS:  HU 
Last  Vagabond  Journey.  By  Fred  S. 
Mathiaa.  New  York:  T^nayfinafia^ 
Green  A  Co.  1944.  326  pp.  $3. 
SUMNER  BLOSSOM  of  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine  aaid  that  travel 
writing  ia  one  of  the  hardest 
chores  in  the  reporting  business. 

To  publish  a  travel  book  in 
this  year  of  horrific  Odysseys 
...  on  a  motor  hike  from  New 
York  to  Mexico,  with  one  more 
feature  story  on  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  and  a  recipe  for  hash  on 
toast,  would  seem  to  paint  the 
lily  with  a  whitewash  brush. 

But  in  this  book,  Fred  Ma¬ 
thias,  a  Wall  Street  broker,  un¬ 
dertakes  the  job.  He  comes 
through  with  a  fascinating  re¬ 
lief  from  the  snow  storm  of  war¬ 
time  how-we-dunnits. 

“The  Amazing  Bob  Davis”  will 
even  hold  its  own  among  such 
top-rank  reporting  as  Fos 
Hailey’s  “Pacific  Battle  Line” 
and  Agnes  Meyer’s  “Journey 
Through  Chaos.” 

It  hasn’t  a  word  about  the 
war  or  what  to  do  with  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  the  saga  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  roving  reporter  at 
work  getting  the  stories  of  the 
people  along  the  road — ^finding 
something  new  to  say  about  the 
Grand  Canyon,  about  a  recipe 
for  breakfast  hash  cooked  in 
cream;  and,  narratively,  about 
the  Davis  technique  for  ex¬ 
tracting  yarns  from  local  but 
highly  human  people. 

Ploys  Boswell 

Broker  Mathias  is  no  mean 
writer  in  anybody’s  city  room. 
He  knows  what  is  interesting. 
And  he  had  a  formula  for  the 
travelogue  that  should  be  past¬ 
ed  in  every  travel  writer’s  hat: 

Play  chauffeur  and  Boswell 
to  one  of  journalism’s  great  re¬ 
porters  on  a  12,(K)0-mile  assign¬ 
ment — to  Bob  Casey,  Ernie  F^le, 
Frank  Kluckhohn  or  Bob  Davis 
— and  you  can  hardly  miss,  if 
you  are  anything  of  a  reporter 
yourself.  Mr.  Mathias  chose 
Bob  Davis. 

That  was  in  ’41,  and  Mr. 
Davis  was  72.  Behind  him  was 
a  distinguished  career  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  and  roving  up 
and  down  the  world.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thias  was  in  his  50’s.  But, 
from  his  spirited  account,  the 
two  set  out  in  a  convertible 
coupe  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  couple  of  Boy  Scouts  on 
their  first  overnight  hike. 

It  recalls  another  thing  Mr. 
Blossom  said  about  the  men  who 
turn  out  good  copy: 

“Writers  get  middle-aged; 
readers  stay  young.  Reporters 
who  do  the  readable  stuff  keep 
their  round-eyed  wonder  at 
what  they  hear  and  see.” 

On  Dec.  30,  1940,  Bob  wrote 
Mr,  Mathias:  “All  I  can  &ink 
about  is  Saturday  morning  at 
7  o’clock  when  we  sit  down  to 
breakfast  and  then  leap  for  the 
Far  West!” 

He  wrote  that  after  50  years 
of  reporting  in  New  York,  Eu¬ 


rope  and  the  Orient;  after  stay¬ 
ing  fairly  sweet  with  Frank 
Munaey  for  22  years  and  editing 
half  a  dozen  magazines.  He 
wrote  it  27  years  after  Arnold 
Bennett  wrote  of  his  newsletters 
indicated  by  the  Neto  York 
Sun. 

“He  is  one  of  the  most  dra- 
noatic,  enthralling  letter-writers 
alive — an  exceedingly  brilliant 
master  of  construction  and 
phrase.” 

Introducing  Bob  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  his  book,  Mr.  Mathias 
quotes  the  original  of  Mr. 
Davis’s  widely  paraphrased  “Ode 
to  the  Printing  Press,”  there 
being  more  than  2,000  pirated 
versions  in  existence: 

“I  am  the  printing  press,  born 
of  the  mother  earth. 

“My  heart  is  of  steel,  my  limbs 
are  of  iron,  and  my  fingers  are 
of  brass. 

“I  sing  the  songs  of  the  world, 
the  oratorios  of  history,  the 
symphonies  of  all  time. 

“I  am  the  voice  of  today,  the 
herald  of  tomorrow. 

“I  weave  into  the  warp  of  the 
past  the  woof  of  the  future;  I 
tell  the  stories  of  peace  and 
war  alike. 

“I  make  the  human  heart  beat 
with  passion  or  tenderness;  I 
stir  the  pulse  of  nations  and 
make  brave  men  do  braver 
deeds,  and  soldiers  die. 

“I  inspire  the  midnight  toiler, 
weary  at  his  loom,  to  lift  his 
head  again  and  gaze,  with  fear¬ 
lessness,  into  the  vast  beyond, 
seeking  the  consolation  of  a 
hope  eternal. 

“When  I  speak,  a  myriad  of 
people  listen  to  my  Voice.  The 
Saxon,  the  Latin,  the  Celt,  the 
Hun,  the  Slav,  the  Hindu,  all 
comprehend  me. 

“I  am  the  tireless  clarion  of 
the  news.  I  cry  your  joys  and 
sorrows  every  hour.  I  fill  the 
dullard’s  mind  with  thoughts 
uplifting.  I  am  light,  knowl¬ 
edge,  power.  I  epitomize  the 
conquests  of  mind  over  matter. 

“I  Am  the  Press'* 

“I  am  the  record  of  all  things 
mankind  has  achieved.  My  off¬ 
spring  comes  to  you  in  the  can¬ 
dle’s  glow,  amid  the  dim  lamp 
of  poverty,  the  splendor  of 
riches;  at  sunrise,  at  high  noon, 
and  in  the  waning  evening. 

“I  am  the  laughter  and  the 
tears  of  the  world,  and  I  shall 
never  die  until  all  things  re¬ 
turn  to  the  immutable  dust. 

“I  am  the  printing  press.” 

At  the  Grand  Canyon,  Mr. 
Mathias  recalls,  a  quiet  Texas 
farmer  looked  at  the  mile-deep, 
18-mile-wide  crack  and  said; 

“What  a  hell  of  a  place  to  lose 
a  cow  in!” 

And  a  little  girl  took  her  first 
look  at  the  wonder  and  asked 
anxiously,  “Mother,  what  on 
earth  happened?” 

Another  City  Editor  Chapin 
story  bobs  up  in  the  book.  A 
New  York  World  reporter  tele¬ 
phoned  the  desk  from  the  New 
York  Central  station.  He  planned 


to  take  the  day  off,  and  reported: 

“Am  home  in  bed  .  .  .  sinking 
spell  and  a  splitting  headache. 
A  day  of  quiet  will  put  me  on 
my  feet. ...  Be  down  tomorrow.” 

‘“That’s  too  bad,”  purred 
Chapin,  not  unmindful  of  rail¬ 
road  reverberations  picked  up 
through  the  wire.  “But  I’m 
afraid  you’ll  have  a  hard  time 
recovering  with  trains  crashing 
in  and  out  of  your  boudoir.  Hop 
a  local  and  take  plenty  of  time 
off.  You’re  fired!” 

’The  elementary  need  to  verify 
facts  that  authentic  sources  give, 
even  for  old-timers,  is  illustrated. 
At  Paducah,  Ky.,  Bob  was  gath¬ 
ering  data  on  Irvin  Cobb. 

“You  must  see  the  school 
where  Irvin  studied,”  said  a  one¬ 
time  playmate.  He  took  Bob  to 
a  massive  red  building,  long  un¬ 
used. 

’The  great  Bob  Davis  took  nine 
pictures  and  sent  copies  to  New 
York  against  the  day  when  the 
great  humorist  would  die.  He 
showed  prints  to  Irvin’s  mother. 
She  smiled: 

“No,”  she  said,  “Irvin  never 
studied  there.  But  you  do  have 
nine  fine  pictures  of  Kentucky’s 
old  Reform  School.” 

’The  book  is  charming.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  best  accoimts  we 
have  of  the  ways  of  work  and 
the  personality  of  a  distinguished 
newsman. 

RADIO’S  100  MEN  OF  SaENCE: 
BioKrapbical  N^rratirei  of  Path¬ 
finder*  in  Radio.  Electronics,  and 
Television.  By  Otrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  294  pp. 
$3.50. 

’THIS  IS  an  excellent  set  of 

biographical  sketches. 

For  18  years  Mr.  Dunlap  was 
radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Since  1940,  he  has  been 
an  executive  of  RCA.  His  book 
is  carefully  organized  and  fact¬ 
ual.  But  it  is  done  with  the 
experienced  newspaper  man’s 
economy  of  words,  a  feeling  for 
anecdote,  and  with  adroit  exposi¬ 
tory  narrative. 

It  begins  with  Thales  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  born  in  640  B.C.,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  famous  Luigi  Galvani, 
Alessandro  Volta,  Andre  Ampere, 
George  Ohm,  Samuel  Morse,  and 
Guglielmo  Marconi.  It  discusses 
also  45  radio  scientists  who  are 
still  alive;  one  of  them.  George 
Harold  Brown,  is  only  36. 

As  a  Big  Ten  of  radio  scien¬ 
tists,  Mr.  Dunlap  suggests:  Fara¬ 
day,  Henry,  Maxwell,  Hertz, 
Marconi,  Fessenden,  Fleming, 
De  Forest,  Armstrong,  and 
Zworykin. 

The  book  has  a  revealing  dis¬ 
cussion  of  radiothermics,  the 
future  of  the  electron,  and  of 
the  whole  radio  field,  much  of 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
newcasts  or  Frank  Sinatra. 

THE  FIFTY-’TWO  DAYS:  An  NBC 
reporter’s  story  of  the  battle  that 
freed  France.  By  W.  W.  Chaplin. 
New  York:  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  215 
pp.  $2.50. 

SIGNIFICANTLY,  this  book 

about  a  mobile  broadcast  unit 
at  the  front  includes  reporting 
by  Ruth  Cowan  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Dick  McMillan  of 
the  British  United  Press,  Tom 
’Treanor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  other  nationally 
known  reporters. 

“The  Fifty-Two  Days”  (after 
D-day)  is  a  highly  readable 


book.  It  is  packed  witti  on. 
tional  anecdotes  and  hu^ 
startling  facts.  For  instam 

“During  a  storm  whlekas 
tinned  four  days,”  Mr.  Cka| 
writes,  “our  unloading  «||| 
tions  had  been  so  int«C 
with  we  were  down  to  lea  ^ 
two  days’  supply  of  food,  a 
munition  and  gasoline  in  Frat 
.  ,  .  If  Germany  had  stnxkt 
hard  right  then,  they  nnii|htkK 
ended  the  entire  invasloB.  i 
might  have  been  anotlur  ju 
before  we  could  have  been  m 
to  try  again.” 

For  Dr.  Goebbels’  discomftai 
the  author  tells  of  the  rekiNf 
six  German  nurses  captnndk 
Cherbourg.  Yanks  took  that 
the  beachhead  so  they  coolda 
the  Allied  might. 

Released,  the  nurses  repend 
everything  they  had  seen.  Tk 
night,  three  Gernutn  ofleni 
sneaked  to  our  lines  and  gnea 

Mr.  Chaplin  speaks  higUyd 
our  Negro  soldiers  in  FraneiM 
England.  You  can  make 
thing,  if  you  want  to,  out  of  h 
story  he  reports  of  an  Eigli 
officer’s  comment: 

“We  think  the  Americaaaii 
absolutely  charming.  Thei  a 
so  gay,  so  well  behaved,  uii 
generous.  ’The  only  thtaf  a 
can’t  understand  about  theik 
why  they  brought  those  daaed 
white  people  with  them.” 

■ 

4  Directors  Named 
By  Chicago  News 

Chicago,  Dec.  4 — ^At  a  ipedi 
meeting  of  Chicago  Daily  Urn 
stockholders  here  last  wek.te 
new  directors  were  eledd 
They  are: 

John  S.  Knight,  president  ai 
publisher;  James  L.  Knifk 
vice-president;  John  R  Bim 
vice-president  and  generila* 
ager,  and  C.  Blake  McDoad 
attorney  and  secretary.  ABki 
had  previously  been  electsik 
the  directors  as  officers,  folir 
ing  John  Knight’s  purchaiedfc 
controlling  interest  fromthtv 
tate  of  the  late  Col.  Frank  Km 

John  Knight’s  election  fill  li 
vacancy  left  by  Col.  Knox  Ik 
other  new  board  membenkk 
places  provided  for  in  a  byki 
amendment  increasing  dindr 
ships  from  10  to  13. 

a 

Carlin,  Swezey  Art 
MBS  Vice-Presidtall 

Phillips  Carlin,  who  nmt 
resigned  as  vice-presidaM 
charge  of  programs  on  the 
Network,  has  been  appoiawl 
the  same  position  with  » 
Broadcasting  System,  and  Bw 
D.  Swezey.  who  recently  » 
signed  as  Blue  counsel  aMjJ 
retary,  has  been  appointei  ■ 
tual  vice-president  and  aii*l 
general  manager. 

■ 

Post  Office  Wamis0 

Washington,  Dec.  6— Wa^ 
ton  correspondents  * 

warned  by  Postmaster  VWi 
C.  Burke  that  specif 
tions  must  be  taken  dural* 
holiday  season  to  avoid  d«W 
transmission  of  news 
mail.  Special  delivery 
and  use  of  long  envewjj** 
latter  to  avoid  handily 
Christmas  cards,  was  urgi6 
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F.D.B.  Leads  in 
liibutes  to 
lloishall  Field 

Woflace  Speaks  at  Dinner 
Fof  Publisher  on 
3ri  Birthday  of  Sun 


cac^.  Dec.  5  —  Marshall 
■yj  owner  and  publisher  of 
S^IijcoBO  Sun,  was  honored 
ITi  testimonial  dinner  given 
^  last  night  on  the  third  an- 
JSLnry  of  his  founding  of  the 
JSTMore  than  1.000  Chi- 
attended  the  dinner  ^ 
the  Palmer  House  and  heard 
VlerPresident  Henry  A.  Wal* 
lace  deliver  the  main  address. 

Mr.  Field  was  presented  with 
I  testimonial  volume,  containing 
ncMges  of  congratulation  from 
PKfident  Roosevelt,  Vice-Presi- 
deat  Wallace,  members  of  the 
Preeident’s  cabinet,  labor  and 
political  leaders,  and  newspa- 
ptf  publishers.  The  presenta- 
tioD  was  made  by  Leo  Lerner, 
Chicago  community  newspaper 
publisher  and  secretary  of  the 
citiiais’  committee  which 
sUged  the  dinner. 

PrssidsBt  Sends  Tribute 
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In  his  letter  of  appreciation. 
President  Roosevelt  commended 
the  Sun  on  its  third  birthday  for 
performing  “with  distinction” 
the  double  duty  of  presenting 
the  news  and  acting  as  a  forum 
for  "thoughtful  public  discus- 
sioo  of  the  problems  facing  all 
(rf  us  as  we  earn  through  vic¬ 
tor;  the  right  to  a  peaceful 
world.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  address, 
declared  “Marshall  Field’s  name 
through  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
PM  has  come  to  stand  for  as 
much  in  the  world  of  progres- 
Bwe  thought  as  does  the  name  of 
the  original  Marshall  Field  in 
the  world  of  business.” 

The  Vice  -  President,  whose 
qieech  was  a  mixtiu'e  of  con- 
dannation  of  the  American 
press,  in  general,  and  espousal 
of  the  cause  of  liberalism,  polit¬ 
ically,  offered  as  a  text  to  all 
newspaper  men;  “Can  you  yet 
not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times?” 

The  most  serious  criticism 


which  I  would  urge  against  pub- 
l^rs,”  he  said,  “is  that  they 
wcome  so  much  concerned  witt 
ihorMime,  local  problems  anc 
ilflnpnficial  prejudices  that  they 
^  realize  the  deep  underly 
forces  which  are  remorse 
tly  pushing  the  world  ahead.* 

quoted  extensively  fronr 
ed  1^***  Bible,  saying  it  was  filled 
iai(li®nth  social  dynamite.  The  trend 
his  Biblical  philosophy  wai 
hgainst  wealth.  He  pointed  oui 
J“t  the  most  significant  thing 
Field’s  entrance  intt 
rubigHournalism  was  that  he  was  noi 
e  providing  the  money,  bul 

ws  also  giving  himself  to  th« 
bujd^  of  publishing. 
^™*,^was  when  the  little 
a  big  idea  and  noi 
»uch  money  could  Uunch  a  lit- 
I  ®2[****i^  and  build  it  up  a: 

of  personal  expres 
^  in  b^lf  of  the  genera! 
prcifare,  said  Mr.  Wallace 


‘“Those  days  are  largely  gone. 
In  almost  every  town  one  news¬ 
paper  exists  where  there  were 
two  or  three  before. 

“The  mechanics  of  news  gath¬ 
ering  and  photographic  trans¬ 
missions  have  been  improved 
but  the  possibility  of  starting  a 
new  newspaper  in  large  towns 
is  almost  non-existent  except 
for  a  man  of  great  means.  The 
influence  of  little  men  with  big 
ideas  has  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing.  'Dieir  place  has  been  par¬ 
tially  taken  by  columnists  and 
radio  commentators  who,  for  a 
time,  expressed  liberal  senti¬ 
ments  freely  but  who  more  and 
more  find  themselves  hampered 
and  censored  if  they  cater  to 
the  liberal  public. 

“Everywhere  the  heavy  hand 
of  a  stodgy,  financial  conserva¬ 
tism  has  more  and  more  been 
closing  down.  The  people  sense 
this  and  most  of  all  the  working 
newspaper  men  and  those  in  the 
composing  room  and  shop. 

“North  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
vast  majority  of  the  publishers 
are  either  reactionary  or  Repub¬ 
lican  or  both.  At  the  same  time 
from  two-thirds  to  seven-eights 
of  the  employes  of  the  same 
newspapers  are  liberal  or  Demo¬ 
cratic. 

“’The  Chicago  Sun  is  one  of 
the  few  newspapers  where  there 
is  just  as  high  a  percentage  of 
liberal  sentiment  in  the  front 
office  as  there  is  among  the 
working  newspaper  men  and  the 
employes  of  the  shop.” 


St.  Louis  Papers 
Closed  by  Strike 

continued  from  page  8 


Meantime  the  two  newspapers 
had  published  four-page  photo- 
engraved  editions  during  the  two 
days  the  printers  remained  in  a 
“continuous  meeting.” 

The  engraved  editions,  bearing 
regular  mastheads  and  carrying 
picture  spreads  and  double¬ 
spaced  typewritten  stories  were 
reproduced  by  halftone  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  Constitution  presented 
a  full  page  of  comics,  and  an 
editorial  cartoon.  Both  papers 
had  sports  pages.  Neither  paper 
carri^  advertising. 

’The  back-to-work  order  came 
after  the  Fourth  Regional  War 
Labor  Board,  to  which  the  dis¬ 
pute  had  been  referred,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  would  be  considered  only 
after  the  printers  resumed  work. 

Vice-President  H.  H.  Trotti  of 
the  Constitution,  and  George 
Biggers,  general  manager  of  the 
Journal,  issued  a  joint  statement 
increasing  the  daily  wage  scale 
as  follows:  Day  work,  $10.60  to 
$11.20;  night  work,  $11.10  to 
$11.60  and  $12.20.  A  provision 
was  included  for  renegotiation 
if  the  government  abandoned  or 
changed  the  “Little  Steel”  form¬ 
ula. 

Hours  were  reduced  from  eight 
to  seven  and  one-half  for  day 
or  night  work  and  from  seven 
and  one-half  to  seven  for  the 
lobster  shift.  New  Year’s  Day 
would  be  listed  as  a  holiday 
(full  day’s  pay  for  four  hours’ 
work)  along  with  July  Fourth, 
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Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas. 

New  severance  pay  provision 
would  have  provided  two  weeks’ 
pay  for  any  employe  of  at  least 
one  year’s  seniority  discharged 
for  any  reason  except  force  re¬ 
duction  and  one  week’s  pay  for 
any  such  employe  laid  off  in  a 
force  reduction. 

’The  union  issued  a  statement 
Tuesday  declaring  publishers 
“know  the  War  Labor  Board 
won’t  give  us  that  wage  increase 
or  those  shorter  hours”  and 
added  that  publishers  refused  to 
discuss  union  demands  for  sick 
leave  and  retirement  pay. 

Trotti  of  the  Constitution  and 
Biggers  of  the  Journal  issued 
joint  statements  agreeing  to 
“cooperate  with  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee  in  making  every  effort  to 
get  the  War  Labor  Board  to  ap¬ 
prove  this  three-dollar  increase 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
offer  is  made  in  good  faith  and 
we  hope  also  to  get  it  approved.” 

Atlanta  newspapers  have  for 
many  years  made  joint  contract 
with  Atlanta  ’Typographical 
Union  No.  48.  The  most  recent 
expired  Sept.  30,  1944.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  code  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  union  submitted 
their  proposal,  the  publishers 
submitted  a  coimter  proposal, 
negotiations  proceeded.  Failing 
to  reach  an  agreement,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  on  Oct.  16th,  asked  the 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  send  in  a 
conciliator.  At  conciliation  ser¬ 
vice’s  offices  on  Nov.  10,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds  of  both  parties 
was  reached.  On  Nov.  30  pub¬ 
lishers  and  scale  committee  met 
and  prepared  the  contract  and 
Form  10.  These  were  presented 
to  the  imion  Dec.  3rd  by  the 
scale  committee  and  the  contin¬ 
uous  union  meeting  resulted. 

’The  Journal  began  publication 
of  its  regular  issue  again  just  in 
time  to  carry  one  of  its  most 
dramatic  local  stories  in  years. 

Twenty-five  convicts,  who  had 
barricaded  themselves  in  a 
building  at  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary,  told  a  Journal  col¬ 
umnist  that  they  would  surren¬ 
der  only  if  he  published  a  story 
setting  forth  their  grievances. 

’The  columnist  was  Morgan 
Blake,  the  Journal’s  former 
sports  editor,  who  frequently 
visits  the  prison  on  welfare  work. 

He  was  summoned  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  at  the  request  of  15  of 
the  25  hardened  convicts  who 
Monday  seized  four  guards  as  a 
protest  against  grievances  which 
included  being  confined  with 
German  spies  and  saboteurs,  and 
not  being  given  enough  liberty 
within  the  prison.  The  prisoners 
insisted  that  Morgan  Blake  be 
called,  in  order  to  talk  to  him 
and  him  alone.  Blake  visited 
the  prisoners  after  being  called 
by  Warden  Joseph  W.  Sanford. 
He  talked  for  45  minutes 
through  a  window,  and  pleaded 
with  them  to  leave  the  building 
and  free  the  hostages. 

Blake  said  Wednesday  that 
what  had  transpired  between 
him  and  the  prisoners  could  not 
be  disclosed  but  added:  “If  my 
story  in  the  Journal  ’Thursday 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
rebellious  prisoners,  they  will 
walk  out  and  surrender.” 


R.  S.  White,  89, 
Dies;  Former 
Montreal  Editor 

Montreal,  Dec.  6  —  Robert 
Smeaton  White,  grand  old  man 
of  Canadian  journalism  and 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  died  last  night 
at  his  home  in  Westmount  in  his 
89th  year. 

A  native  of  Peterborough, 
Ont.,  where  his  father,  the  late 
Thomas  White,  published  the 
Peterborough  Review  before  be¬ 
coming  interested  with  his 
brother  Richard  in  ownership  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette,  R.  S. 
White  commenced  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  the  age  of  18 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Gazette. 
That  was  in  1874.  Two  years 
later  he  became  commercial  and 
financial  editor,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Ottawa  as  a  member 
of  the  Press  Gallery,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1884  and 
later  a  life  member. 

He  rose  to  be  editorial  writer 
and  succeeded  to  the  editorial 
chair  when  his  father  entered 
the  cabinet  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  for  the  Port 
of  Montreal  and  on  retirement 
in  1917  was  given  a  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  business  community 
when  members  of  the  board  of 
trade  presented  him  with  $21,- 
000,  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  year  of  his  service. 

He  returned  to  the  Gazette  as 
editor-in-chief,  holding  the  post 
until  1925  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Ck)nservatlve  member  for  St, 
Antoine-Westmount. 

He  won  three  more  elections 
before  being  defeated  in  1940 
when  he  retired  from  politics  at 
the  age  of  84. 

■ 

Takes  Full  Control 

With  the  purchase  of  his  part¬ 
ner  Harold  A.  Hill’s  half  interest 
in  the  newspaper  Frank  Pfeiffer 
has  become  sole  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Raton  I  N.M. )  Daily 
Range.  *1116  two  men  have  been 
associated  in  publishing  the 
Range  since  Mr.  Pfeiffer  became 
a  part-owner  in  October,  1941. 
Mr.  Hill,  a  half-owner  since 
September,  1936,  has  no  plans. 


Resumes  Old  Format 

After  about  two  months  of 
experimentation  with  on  edi- 
toriol-ond-colunmist  split  page, 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
has  returned  to  the  use  of  a 
sisoble.  well-illustrated  feature 
story  on  the  first  poge  of  its 
second  section  and  has  rele¬ 
gated  the  editorials  to  their 
former  spot  on  the  following 
page.  The  experimental  format 
gave  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
split  page  to  editorials,  with 
the  columnists  ronged  down 
the  right  double-column. 
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Retail  Linage 
In  103  Markets 
Up  in  October 

In  contrast  to  the  retail  linage 
situation  for  newspapers  in  the 
October  52  cities  report  of  Media 
Records  (E&P,  Nov.  25,  p.  74), 
retail  linage  for  the  103  major 
markets,  as  noted  by  the  same 
organization  for  the  same  month, 
presented  a  relatively  healthy 
picture. 

Many  of  the  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  increased  their  retail  linage 
above  the  October,  1943,  figure 
whereas  the  larger  ones  were 
unable  to  hold  their  last  year’s 
gains  in  full.  Of  the  total,  64 
markets  gained  an  average  of 
10.4%,  while  the  39  which  lost 
showed  an  average  decrease  of 
10.2%. 

Following  is  the  city  break¬ 
down  showing  actual  total  retail 
display  linage  for  the  month  and 
percentage  gains  and  losses. 


New  York . 

Linaa* 

0,328.362 

% 

0.9G 

Chicago . 

3,227,152 

2.2  L 

Philai'eipbia  . 

2,442,864 

14.0  L 

Detroit . 

2.104.369 

6.9  L 

Los  Anfteles . 

.  1.966.873 

18.2  L 

Montreal . 

1.605.776 

2.2  L 

Cleveland! .  .... 

1,559.326 

12.5  L 

Baltimore . 

1,889.568 

8.01. 

St,  lyOitis . 

1,688,807 

8.6  L 

Boston . 

.  2.696,214 

3.9G 

Pittsburith . 

1.694.303 

13  7  L 

Washington . 

3,529,425 

2.8G 

Toronto . 

1.325.258 

8.5  L 

San  Branci!«o . 

1.414.617 

3.01. 

Milwaukee . 

1,691.702 

10.6  L 

Buffalo .  . 

1,548.274 

7.2  I. 

New  Orleans . 

1.891.651 

12. 5  G 

Minneapolis . 

1.192.656 

7.2G 

Cincinnati . 

1.765.566 

10.3  G 

Newark . 

1.314.111 

6.6  G 

Indianapolis . 

2,000.959 

1.9G 

Houston . 

2.100.789 

10.3  G 

Seattle . 

1,220.027 

16.1  L 

Rochester . 

1,260.567 

12.2  L 

Denver . 

767.439 

4.11. 

Louisville . 

1.110.734 

15.4  1. 

Columbus . 

l.,VI9  525 

7  9G 

Portland . 

924,557 

9.1  L 

Atlanta . 

1.280.961 

20.3  I. 

Oakland . 

874,093 

10.0  G 

Jersey  City . 

208,122 

4.1G 

Dallas  . 

1,718,426 

16.6  1. 

Memphis . 

860.467 

13.6  L 

St.  Paul . 

842.252 

16.6  I. 

Tolot’o . 

069.049 

4.8L 

Birmingham . 

1,601.402 

6.4  G 

Hempstead  Town . 
San  Antonio . 

468.258 

19. 5  G 

1.773.617 

2.4  G 

Providence . 

014.586 

9.01. 

Akron . 

816.801 

19.4  I. 

Omaha . 

510,560 

6.2  L 

Dayton . 

1.900.279 

11. 9G 

Syracuse . 

1,175.982 

14. 5  G 

Oklahoma  City . 

814.405 

18.81. 

San  Diego . 

1,318.580 

31 . 4  G 

Worcester . 

016.S25 

10. 2  G 

Richmon<l . 

1,123,611 

6.8G 

Fort  Worth . 

934,156 

0.7G 

Jacksonville . 

852.302 

6.5G 

Miami  . 

1,031,421 

7.1  I, 

VounKstown . 

711,589 

4.2  I. 

Nash  villa . 

1,1.34.567 

0.2  I. 

Hartford . 

1.462.633 

8.9  G 

New  Haven . . 

832.387 

8.9G 

Des  Moines . 

524,025 

8.01, 

Flint . 

762,840 

8.3  G 

Salt  Lakt  City . 

1,164.713 

6.8  I, 

Yonkers . 

169,663 

1.8G 

Tulsa . 

062.364 

10.8  I. 

Scranton . 

082,164 

12.3 

Albany . 

028.869 

27.4  (', 

Trentra . 

465,320 

20. 6  G 

&>okane . 

Piart  Wayne . 

674,785 

1.8  1, 

1,186,668 

19.6  G 

Cumden . . 

438,692 

7.8  L 

Brie . 

804,077 

4.2  G 

Wichita . 

1,280,670 

13.1  G 

Gary . 

694,924 

6.2  G 

Knoxville . 

765,046 

18.6  G 

Reading. . . 

551.388 

16.1  G 

Tacoma . . 

760,354 

6.1  G 

Sacramento  . 

788,307 

1.8('. 

Peoria . 

1.126,914 

20.4  G 

South  Bend . 

539.376 

8.2  I, 

Duluth . 

586.527 

0.8('. 

Evansville . 

1,038,101 

0.1  G 

El  Paso . 

535.803 

9.5  G 

Sebcnectady . 

875.466 

10. 6G 

Rockfotxl . 

846.609 

3.3  G 

Harrisbury  . 

rsn.oos 

6.7  G 

Sioux  City . 

363.049 

13. 9G 
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% 

Bayonne . 

121,022 

8. 1 

Niagara  Falls 

468.211 

w.4o 

Manchester . 

266.686 

6.3  0 

Troy . 

408,037 

11. 4  G 

Mt.  Vernon _ 

187,545 

10. 2G 

Johnstown . . . 

440.609 

12.3  L 

Cedar  Rapids 

464,200 

7.7G 

Fresno . 

407,775 

10.  OG 

New  Rochelle 

289.678 

28. 7G 

Union  City.  . 

233.038 

2.2G 

Hoboken . 

216.547 

18.6  G 

Muncie . 

662,903 

6.6  G 

White  Plains  .  . 

.300,896 

8.1G 

Albuquerque 

369.772 

13.4  1. 

Port  Chester 

164.9.50 

12. 9G 

Glens  Falls . 

.  .  260,672 

7.7G 

Peekskill . 

111,240 

20.0  G 

Moilesto . 

211,146 

29. OG 

OssininK. . . 

90,070 

14.3  G 

Portsmouth 

168,757 

17.6  G 

'Mamarooeck 

79,131 

2.9G 

Tarrytown 

80,907 

14.4  I, 

Famous  Folk  Figure 
In  Yuletide  Ads 

Helen  of  Troy,  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  more  than  30  other 
well-known  figures  of  history 
have  gone  to  bat  to  sell  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  for  the  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  department 
store  this  year.  Their  likenesses, 
cleverly  drawn  by  Hecht  artists, 
are  appearing  in  full-page  gift 
ads  in  all  Washington  news¬ 
papers  between  now  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Day. 

Bert  Sarazan,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  of  the 
company,  explains;  “The  idea 
of  the  campaign  is  to  select  fa¬ 
mous  characters  of  history  who 
symbolized  certain  types  of  gift 
merchandise  .  .  .  and  then  by 
an  adroit  illustration  and  slant¬ 
ing  the  text,  to  bring  the  story 
down  to  modern  Christmas 
shopping.” 

In  all,  the  campaign  will  total 
more  than  30  pages  and,  like  the 
recent  Hecht  Co.  furniture  ad 
series  (E.iP.,  Oct.  21,  p.  8)  will 
be  reprinted  later  in  book  form 
and  mailed  out  to  all  public 
requests. 

One  of  the  ads  entitled: 
"Henry  the  Eighth  was  an  epi¬ 
cure,”  pictures  the  gluttonous 
king  himself  with  a  drumstick 
in  one  hand  and  a  delicate  piece 
of  glassware  in  the  other.  Copy 
passes  by  “his  eight  wives  .  .  . 
his  appetite  .  .  .  and  his  favorite 
pastime  of  sending  his  friends 
and  relatives  to  the  chopping 
block”  to  consider  the  glass¬ 
ware  and  china  that  “graced  the 
Royal  table.”  That’s  one  thing 
you  won’t  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  on  (even  to  Henry),  copy 
declares,  with  the  china  and 
glassware  in  rich  abundance  at 
the  Hecht  Co. 

The  fabulous  beauty  of  Helen 
of  Troy,  denoted  as  "glamorous,” 
in  one  ad  provides  a  handy  tie- 
in  for  Hecht  cosmetic  promotion. 

■ 

Xmas  Edition  for  G.L's 

Sheboygan.  Wis.,  Dec.  4 — 
C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  an 
overseas  edition  dated  Dec.  25, 
which  has  already  been  mailed 
to  the  7.000  men  and  women  in 
the  service  from  Sheboygan 
County.  Included  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Broughton,  together  with  official 
greetings  from  civic  officials. 
The  paper  was  issued  in  tabloid 
form  and  was  enclosed  in  the 
Christmas  packages  from  the 
Sheboygan  County  Citizens'  War 
Fund. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

Clippings  Wanted 
On  G.L  Stories 

To  the  Editor: 

Because  E  &  P  reaches  every 
newspaper  editor  in  the  states, 
the  Public  Relations  Office  of 
the  35th  Infantry  Division  in 
France  wonders  if  it  can  call 
upon  you  for  a  special  favor. 

We  know  that  many  news¬ 
papers  are  currently  running 
news  and  feature  stories  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  of  this 
division  and  the  individual  deed.s 
of  heroism  performed  by  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  35th.  We  are  keep¬ 
ing  a  scrap  book  of  clippings  to 
serve  as  a  permanent  record  of 
our  part  in  the  historic  battle 
against  Germany. 

However,  we  have  no  way  of 
obtaining  these  clippings  at  pres¬ 
ent  other  than  those  sent  by 
friends  of  the  division,  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  personalities  involved  in 
the  stories.  Obviously,  these  are 
sources  for  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  clippings  in  contrast  with 
our  need  for  a  steady  and  siz¬ 
able  flow  to  this  office. 

Our  request,  therefore,  is  for 
E  &  P  to  run  this  letter  so  that 
editors  will  know  we  are  eager 
to  obtain  all  clippings  of  the 
35th  Infantry  Division  and  its 
units. 

We  know  that  compliance 
with  this  request  will  result  in 
an  added  chore  for  busy  news¬ 
paper  offices.  However,  the  scrap 
book  will  not  only  serve  as  a 
history  of  our  fighting  division — 
it  will  also  demonstrate  the 
part  which  newspapers  and  the 
newspaper  world  play  in  record¬ 
ing  an  epic  struggle  such  as 
World  War  II. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  B.  White,  Capt., 
Public  Relations  Officer, 
35th  Infantry  Division, 
APO  35,  U.  S.  Army. 

Writer  Comments 
On  WilUde  and  China 

To  the  Editor: 

On  page  85  of  your  issue  of 
Nov.  11,  1944.  I  find  an  article 
written  by  Dwight  Bentel  in 
which  my  name  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  my  statement 
that  “if  Wendell  Willkie  were 
alive  today,  he  would  be  angry 
at  some  of  the  utterances  of  one 
individual  during  the  last  few 
days.” 

I  note  that  that  statement  of 
mine  provoked  a  remark  by  that 
individual  that  “Willkie  was 
100%  wrong”  about  China.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  with 
reference  to  that  remark  that 
the  only  thing  that  is  100% 
wrong  is  that  Willkie  is  not  now 
alive  to  defend  himself. 

Since  I  am  still  alive,  may  I 
say  to  you  and  to  all  your  read¬ 
ers  that  the  declaration  that 
“Willkie  was  100%  wrong”  about 
China  cannot  be  100%  right,  for 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  has  been 
recognized  by  millions  as  a  man 
of  vision  and  integrity  with  an 
international  outlook  and  an 
American  sense  of  justice. 

Tsune-chi  Yu. 

Consul  General. 


Army  Editor 
A  Note  from  Mcoii^ 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  subscriber  to 
Publisher  and  former  nee^i 
in  the  good  old  Mainlaad,Iia 
it  a  privilege  to  send  yuB 
personalized  greeting 
Beautiful  Marianas. 

I  hope  you  find  it  woi%t 
reproduction  in  the  E.  A 
if  not,  will  you  please  iuMi 
notice  elsewhere  in  yoor  # 
umns  about  my  wherolM 
and  APO  number.  I  woaku 
to  get  in  touch  with  Major  li 
Tilton,  former  publisher  oi% 
Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette ulh 
Brounsville  (Pa.)  Telegrsfk, 
Several  years  ago  I  wit  rga 
in  to  participating  in  i  pi 
strike  that  wrecked  the  old  Gr 
zette.  I  have  never  refnM 
anything  more  in  my  li^at 
somehow,  I  feel  that  by 
my  damndest  in  this  wo, la 
making  up  in  a  slight  dipi 
the  Injury  I  helped  cnat 
Publisher  A1  Tilton,  back  ili 
I  didn’t  know  any  bettw. 

Sincerely, 

Lew  Lnm 

lid 

The  Post-Di$0 
“A  Daily  Newspaper  for 
Men” 

Cpl.  Lew  Luster,  33421770 
Special  Service  Section 
Hq.  &  Hq.  Co.,  AGF 
APO  244,  c/o  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Smells  a  Hoax 
In  Hitler  Story 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  wondering  If  the  Qem 
propagandists  are  going  to  h 
able  to  fool  us  again  and  pap 
trate  the  master  hoax  of  thaw 
tury  by  hiding  Adolf  Bk 
away  until  we  become  *0 
hearted  and  are  infected  by  p 
cifism  as  we  did  after  Wei 
War  I.  ’Then  they  may  n| 
him  forth  as  the  leader  in  phr 
nlng  World  War  III. 

I  am  hoping  the  pre«  of  i 

Allied  World  will  be  suipidi»|^J 
of  all  German-inspired  dPhr 
and  will  check  as  closely  mw 
sible  to  avoid  helping  their 
propaganda  machines.  . . . 

Dudley,  H.  Tatub, 
Managing  Editv, 
Kentucky  New ,, 

HopkinsvillBi^^  1 

Vancouver  Guild  Not 
An  ANG  Affiliate 

To  the  Editor; 

On  page  71  of  the  Nei. 
issue  of  Editor  &  Pc* 

‘here  is  a  story  captionb  on 

K)uver  Guild  Drops  Union  ^ 

■' - ”  which  ref«"  *nino. 


Demands,” 


Newspaper 


luth 

Mrs. 

leader 


ov 


Vancouver 
b.  3.” 

Since  there  is  no  qualiM^Bl 
f  the  identification  of 
roup  in  British  ColumbM^B 
tory  leaves  the  inferewx^Beat 
;  is  connected  with  theAii*ad 
an  Newspaper  Guild.  rW^Bockfo 
iformation,  the  “Vine^H^Re, 
fewspaper  Guild”  is  not  ^Pilling 
ted  with  and  it  has  no  cm^fc 
on  whatever  with  the 

Sincerly,  _>r^„  ^ 
Wilbur  H.  BAUW^pesult 
ormer  Editor,  Guild 
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_  A^rartituf  (Coat’d)  Circnlolioa 

DAILY  NXAJB  NEW  YOBK  ofTeri  a  OIBOULATIOK  MAVAcaS~iE~; 
permanent  connection  with  plentj  of  etate  chain  weekliei.  Poetwv  ^ 
opportnnitjr  to  an  all-sronnd  adrertif-  Warerly  Sun,  WaTerly,  N.  T.  ^ 
in«  taleeman.  who  can  plan  c^y.  omOULATIOK  MAMAffiarSr 

knowa  merchandiae  and  can  aell.  Sal-  „e„t  poaition.  Prearat  maaat*, 
ary  »80.  Write  girinK  full  detaila  of  „tire  due  to  ill  health.  UtthfiLT 
•‘®-  ®®*  ®'*“®’'  Pl«n  with  diatriet  maaatan  fTi 

A  Pnbliaher.  _  XBO  member.  Write  |i^  St 

BAaYftitlf  UliWBPAFEB  (faat-moTing  ticulars;  experience,  age,  mariiM, 
organiaation)  ia  ready  to  permanently  tua,  aalary  requirementa.  Adiranu 
employ  a  man  (could  be  a  woman)  kogee,  Oklahoma,  Phoenix  h  fb 
who  belierea  ha  ia  qualified  to  become  Democrat. 

National  Adrertlaing  Manager  of  daily  HARD  W0BXIM07  ambItioM  2 

with  80,000  circulation.  Prefer  one  tnk,  charge  of  Home  DoUtotZ 

who  haa  made  national  tripa  cooperat-  of  metropolitan  newiaaw 

mg  with  repa.  Entaila  travel,  of  conrao.  southweat.  Muat  be  capable  ofSl 
Picture,  pl^e  Confidential.  Box  1700,  execution  of  all  pbaaea  of  irti 

_  Pti blither. _ _ minimum  amount  of  aupervitim,  1 

TABLOID  PASTERS  to  At  a  tingle  EXPERIENOED  OLASSIPIIW  adver-  eral  aalary  and  car  expense  tlleen 

width  Oust  press.  Box  1862,  Editor  A  tising  manager  for  daily  and  Sunday  List  qnaliflcations  and  refsrtasm  I 

Publisher. _  newspaper  in  New  York  metropolitan  1711,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WANTED  area.  Please  state  experience  and  sal-  - jj — 

Ooaa  preaa,  tingle  width  (two  pages  ary  expected.  W’rite  Room  602,  512  nolp  WahtM 

wide),  18M  Inch  printing  diameter —  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  18. _  Asaistant  CoatreUar 

*®'  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  with  some  EASTERN ' :^BLISHINa 'cSB 

?oIx  K  »*Perienco  in  selling  to  advance.  Give  has  a  vacancy  for  an  assistaat  ti^ 

1042  Editor  A  Publisher. -  background,  aalary  expected.  Tribune,  controller.  Applicant  mutt  have  s  a 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Hoe  or  Goss  24  or  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. _  accounting  background,  inelidbi 

32page  (2-page  wide)  press  with  elec-  SALESMAN — Experienced  display  man  accounting.  Must  be  abis  taSn 
trical  control,  also  complete  stereotype  day  afternoon  Now  York  State  and  install  accounting  aad  gsaad 

equipment  motors.  Sun-Tattler,  daily;  24.000  circulation;  pleaaant  of-  flee  procedures,  and  be  familiar  i 

Hollywood,  Fla. _  flees;  good  city  and  happy  personal  tabulating  equipment.  Boms  piUh 

ai_„._____  m--  aOliations.  Permanent,  enviable  berth  perience  desirable,  hut  not  enM 

_ wiwapopmra  ror  amw _ _  selling  and  servicing  large  and  small  Please  give  full  details.  Bex  ITHI 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER — Agrieultur-  accounts  backed  by  our  exaelleat  copy  tor  A  Pnbliaher. 

al  and  allied  industries  sooa  to  make  department.  Complete  background  with  .. 

it  a  daily  neceasity.  Irrigated  area  ef  references,  salary,  photo,  etc.  Box  Help  WaatM 

Southern  California. _ More  bnsinesa  1681.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  Editefial 

than  wo  ean  handle.  Wealthy  business  SUBURBAN  DETROIT  WEBKIilES,  AROUND  lUTtymiaaif  ||c^ 

people  and  land  owners.  A  rare  oppor-  long  eatah.  daily  type-plant,  needs  evening  daily  Permaasata 

tunity  to  build  a  weekly  paper  into  young  experienced  man  of  integrity,  Rat  a  h 

an  important  daily.  Vist  territory,  ibillty,  siund  practices,  to  develop  ‘  ®"-  ®®*  ' 

Only  $5,000  down.  Balance  easy  terms,  into  advertising  manager  or  ass't  .j-rr-r 

Box  1688,  Editor  A  I^blisber.  pnbr.  Must  bo  adept  in  meeting  com-  Ali  ROUND  NEWSPAPESIUI 

petition,  creating  new  business.  Salary  womM  for  general  reportiaim 

plus  commission  on  results  achieved,  established  Sunday  papM.  8Wi 

Send  photo,  tell  qualiflcatlona,  church,  perience,  salary  expects^  tshna 
family  ties.  Box  1769.  E.  A  P.  first  letter.  Lawrence  taMfg  I 

TWO  EXPERIENOED  DIBnAfr"  Appleton  Street,  ^wre^ 


EITHER  2-PLATE  WIDE,  4-deck 
high  press;  or,  4-plate  wide,  4-deek 
high;  either  soft  or  hard  packing,  with 
21%"  cutoff;  Alao  pony  auto  plate. 

Box  1750,  Editor  A  ^bliaher. _ 

INTEEB8THD  in  buying  S-page  Du¬ 
plex  or  Ooaa  Newspaper  Frees,  also  a 
Model  $  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
partieulars  together  with  serial  aum- 
her.  Box  No.  1507,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liehor. _ 

NEWSPAPER  FOLDER  WANTED. 
From  single  width  press  of  22'  col¬ 
umn  length.  Compton  Printing  Oo., 
1020  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles  1.5. _ 


_ lAfomiotion  Waatod 

nfTORMATION  wanted" CONCERN- 
INO  whereabouts  of  A.  ~  “ 


- - - -  —  D.  Condo  car¬ 
toonist  and  creator  of  Everett  True — 
Defleth,  Sauk  City, 


_ iailawag  OppertiMitioa 

southeastern  pa.  OITT  of  80,000 
neada  oompetitive  daily.  If  interested 
write  Box  1767.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ir  Waated 

PUBLISHER  WISHED  TO  BUY  an¬ 
other  daily  and  have  manager  own  sub¬ 
stantial  share.  Right  man  may  pay  for 

- - — wmfmm,  ewi-  hia  interest  out  of  salary  and  profit. 

*■$•  *oriei^  dailies  or  wooklloa,  any-  Address:  410  N.  Colorado  Ave.,  In- 
*•!*“  «  tmdoe.  dianapolis,  Indiana. 

1^  Polfhmor  A$oney.  Eaahvllle.  Mteh.  THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENOED  oir- 
OONnDHNTlAL  SEBTiaxs  eolation  manager  wants  to  buy  from 

IHilg  aad  Weekly  Newspapers  Publisher  circulation  of  not  more  than 
THE  naMwwmv  T  COMPANY  20,000.  Box  1771,  Editor  A  Publiah- 

Parh  Oeatrai  Building,  Lee  x-r-*ts  ^ _ _ _ 

W.  M.  OI41WW  00-7  vrentuTU-  HAVE  OVER  1,200  live  prospects 

OemSdemtlal  data  oa  desirubla  aewa-  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 

paper  proper  ties.  Inauire  ranging  from  the  cheapest  one-man 

_ _ _  plants  to  the  largest  metropolitan 

. .  ;  - - newspapers.  Sent  for  a  set  of  our  liat- 

M*cliaaic«l  IqaipaMa*  for  Sola  ing  blanks.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
POE  SALE:  Goss  fLtonr  N.  T.  Brokers  since  1914.  No  pub- 


Box  1778,  Editor  A  PnblUksr. 
CITY  EDITOR  who  wants  Is  usdafi 
live  in  upstate  New  York  tees  ita 


ITED  in  locat- 


piag  block,  and  Ludwig  electric 

Excellent  condition.  Alao  Buri-ouan  — •  —  - -» — •  r -  - 

Typowritar  Bookkeeping  and  Payroll  Per  positions  are  available  in  all  de- 
machine.  partments — editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 

culation  and  mechanical.  Give  qnsll- 
O.  A.  PAGE  PUEUSHINa  COMPANY,  fications,  references  and  authorised  re- 
904  Pinaneial  Center  Bldg..  704  8.  ferral.  Michigan  Press  Association, 
Bpring  at.,  Los  Angeles  14,  OaltTomia!  Kast  Lansing.  Mich. 
rOE  BAX^L  2  Mfll^  Maa- 

tei^spoods.  Good  oondiUon.  Jay  Blater. 

694  Booth  Gcodmaa  Bi,  Boehestor. 

W.  Te _ 

GOSS  3  OEOK,  two  plate  wide.  31H' 

Mt-off,  AC  drive,  casting  equipment. 

Hoc  4  deck,  two  plate  wide.  29%' 

•iV®®*  •*-®  firivc.  casting  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1182.  Twin  FaUs, 

Idaho.  _ 

LIQUIDATION  ■*''111  TiTNOOLN* 

PEINTINO  OO. 


Aiivertitint 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— a  mid- 
western  daily  (six  days — no  Sunday) 
in  a  city  of  half  a  million  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  top  flight  salesman  in 
the  retail  advertising  department.  Po¬ 
sition  offers  splendid  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Must  be  experienced  and 
able  to  handle  key  department  store  ae- 
counts;  would  prefer  man  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience  particu¬ 
larly  in  competitive  market.  This  is 
not  a  temporary  Job.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary.  Clean  city,  good  family  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Congenial  fellow  workers. 
Write  or  wire  to  Box  1785,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


York  newspaper  on  local  display,  man 
with  copy  and  layout  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  in  an  aggressive 
organisation.  Write  stating  past  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired,  etc.,  to  Box 
1779,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MAN  for  large  Midwest  newspaper. 
Starting  aalary  $60,  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  write  fully.  Bead  photo.  Box 
1788,  Editor  A  Pnblisker. 


Htip  Wanted 

Hhiriil  (Cont’d) _ 

SSm  itPQKTEB  for  lllinoiii  aftrr- 
in  50.000  commanity. 
M  e««d  P»y>  ^»ek.  Pleas- 

!r«rkin(  conditions.  No  drunks 
w;ito  Box  1748,  Editor  * 

_ 

dZfont  IDITOB  permanent  peei- 
„  8000  ABO  morning 

M^nce  handling  sUff,  full 
S  wire,  writing  heads,  editoriala, 
,n.  Airmail  details,  salary,  In- 
J2^le.  Box  1704.  Editor  *  Pnb- 

liiSW.  - 

Iftn  OOFl HEADER,  courts  repor- 
at  eil  reporter,  excellent  jobs  for 
tiesdy  men.  Write  or  wire 

iJTlTTt.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

OOFTREADER,  nn* 
^  U.  by  midwest  metropolitan  daily. 
jnH  edsestion.  background  complete- 
u  MS  ete.  Send  photograph  if  poe- 
aiif,  Address  Box  1709,  Editor  A 

MIIAer.  _ 

sssb:  general,  some  sports,  and 
lot  VP-  prel  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
dfl  11,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
Mi  sseditioas.  Oixe  exp.  send  snap- 
ibit,  personal  description.  Box  1884 

Mar  1  Pnblisher _ 

^K<HfTnaT.~iTOTTER3 — If  you  can 
(Tin  ea  technical  nr  semi-technical 
oMrisI  subjects  about  product  de* 
oisporst,  state  availability  to  accept 
vriedic  suignments  from  business 
pblwsllcn.  Box  1766,  Editor  A  Pub- 

nn  EDITOR’S  JOB  PATS  816,000 
A  YEAR 

lit  des't  apply  unless  you  can  point 
k  I  iieteesful  record  as  Chief  Edi- 
Stisl  Executive. 

nh  Tscascy  ie  on  a  successful  news- 
ppir  ef  more  than  100,000  circula- 
dm  All  has  been  well-edited  and  re- 
mam  s  working  executive  who  knows 
sses,  can  develop  local  sources,  guide 
psAr,  train  men  and  make  effective 
usW  abundant  resources  in  staff,  ser- 
lim,  features,  ete. 

Is  imred  replies,  which  should  give 
napMe  details,  will  be  conddential. 
tfits  Bex  1762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TIV  nVI  BDIT0B8.  No  annonne- 
■g  CJ,  AP  radio  wires.  Permanent. 

nW,  geek  Island,  Ill. _ 

HiAIBD  assistant  to  editor,  news 
npy  vrllar  on  a  specialised  news  syn- 
bats  litasted  in  New  York  City.  $40 
swUy.  Box  1742,  E.  A  P. 

VilTZD:  B£POBraR.  city  beat, 
IhMMU  daily  15.000  circulation, 
ha  bo  beginner  or  experienced.  Pos- 
iBhijWoanent.  Box  1747,  E.  A  P. 
^Utlr.  SPORTS  WM-IUB  to  take 
sapbte  ektrge  of  sporti  page  and 
eioatste  interest  in  sports  in  town 
■  KMO  for  liberal  and  progressive 
flwissa  northern  New  England  news- 
^  of  7,000  circulation.  Box  1781, 

»«w  k  Pnblisher. _ 

loWO  KAN,  draft  exempt,  for  desk 
nA  m  fast  •  growing,  progressive 
Pspsv  in  Texet  city  of  100,- 
*•  viAeitrterdinary  poet-war  proa- 
•A.  Tlve-day  week  and  ideal  work- 
jeeadltione.  This  job  offers  real 
JAAssity  far  advancement  to  man 
[•“if  staking  a  permanent  con- 
f***-  In  detail,  eneloaing 

JJ"  *™ng  complete  employment 
but  former  employers  will  not 
^'Aout  your  permitsioa. 
*  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

N«l»  Waatorf 

assistant 

IgOHANIOAI. 

•vPBSlHTENDENT 

.l!*!'?***™  newipaiier  seeks 
Tears  of  age  aa  asiietant 
•■Jstesdmt  Must  have  complete 
"wsge  M  meehanicsl  equipment  of 
wstga  used  in  printing  a  newa- 
thorough  working 
couitmetion  and 
AiTI.  "^l*"**'**  opportunity  for 
C,"**;®Te  fill  qnalioestions,  age, 
pLJfTJ****.  previona  experienee, 


H»lp  Wanted 

_ Mechanical  (Coat’d) _ 

JOUBNETM^  STE^OTYFSB  want¬ 
ed  by  New  England  newspaper.  Union 
shop.  Apply  by  letter  giving  past  ex¬ 
perienee.  Box  1777,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOB-1IAOB1HI8T 
flve-maehine  afternoon  daily  in  Flo¬ 
rida.  $58.20  forty  hoars  weekly.  Union 
shop.  Paper  growing.  This  is  regnlar 
situation.  Box  1717,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MAKE-UP  MAN  and  operator  on  morn¬ 
ing  paper  and  modern  plant,  good 
working  conditions.  Ideal  place  to  live. 
Not  duration  jobs.  Times-News,  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho. _ 

PHOTO-ENOBAVER 

All-aronnd  man  for  one  of  the  eonn- 
try'a  foremost  small  dailies,  situated 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
to  take  complete  charge  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  department  that  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  when  we  have  found  a  man 
capable  of  operating  the  plant.  The 
plant  will  most  likely  be  a  one  or  two- 
iiiun  shop  in  the  beginning  and  as  it 
develops  its  commercisi  work,  we  will 
add  equipment  and  men  accordingly. 
For  the  right  man  this  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime  with  unlimited 
posaibilitea. 

Write  or  wire  Norristown  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  Norristown,  Pa.  Attention  W.  H. 
Shelton. 


THE  LBAIMHO  PBINTINO  plant  in 
Qlens  Falb,  New  York,  "Hometown," 
U.  S.  A.,  requires  Kelly  and  Miehle 
Vertical  Pressmen  who  are  experienced 
in  producing  high  grade  halftone  and 
color  printing.  Steady  work  at  local 
union  scale  rates.  40  hour  five  day 
week.  Apply  Manager  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Olens  Falls  Post  Oo.,  80  Olen 
St.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

WANTED  — ALL  AROUND  PRESS¬ 
MAN  for  job  printing  department. 
Plant  modern  throughout,  exeellaat 
working  conditions,  good  scale  sad 
ideal  place  to  live.  Union  shop.  Times- 

Newi,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. _ 

WANTED:  Permanent  situation  open 
for  linotype  operator  or  combination, 
evening  daily.  Six-machine  plant.  Good 
pay  and  working  condition!.  No  booi- 
ers.  Open  shop.  Also  stereotyper  and 
pressman  helper  wanted  Daily  Report, 
Ontario,  Oalif _ 

WANTED:  Phota-engravar  and  pha- 
togrspher  far  night  Jah  ia  wall 
equipped  newspaper  plant.  Wire  T.  J. 
Forreater,  Ladger-Enqairer  Papan, 
Oolnmhns,  OaargU. 

Sltoatlons  Waotad 
_ Admsniitrativa _ 

AN  ABUl  PUBLISHER,  general  man¬ 
ager  and/or  editor  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  20  years-  experience,  both  small 
city  and  metropolitan.  Record  of  con¬ 
tinual  growing  snccess.  Probably  set 
for  life  by  accomplishment  in  presaat 
post  bat  am  young  (40  it  ahead),  vig- 
orona  and  eager  to  meet  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge.  References  every  connection. 
Can  re-vitslisa  a  sagging  organisation 
by  competent  example  and  being  pleas¬ 
ant  but  tongb,  the  xqnara  way;  or  can 
build  new  organisation.  Salary  $860 
a  week  pint  share  of  profits.  Box 
1584,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
46  years  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efficient  organisation  building  that 
geb  resnlta.  Ibperienee  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorongh  knowl¬ 
edge  of  prodnetion  prohlams,  develop¬ 
ing  advertising  aeeonntt,  promotional 
experienee  on  all  phases  of  eirenlation 
work.  A  bnilder  of  good  will  in  the 
commnnity.  Salary  secondary  to  fn- 
tnre.  Would  consider  investing  in  good 
proposition.  Box  1787,  Editor  A  ^b- 
lisher. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  irablisber  and 
manager.  Age  40,  eighteen  years  a 
puMiaher.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
newspaper  work.  Will  consider  only 
sonth  or  west.  Experienee  inelndee  job 
printing.  Box  1748,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher, 
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Sitootloas  WoAlaft 
AAvertiiiog 

ADVERTISING^^PUBLIO  RELA¬ 
TIONS  man.  18  years’  experience  as 
display  salesman,  with  mid-west  daily. 
37  years  of  age,  married,  honorably 
discharged  from  army.  No  phyaical  de¬ 
fects.  Available  after  January  1.  Box 
1762,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
AVAILABLE  JAN.  FIRST  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director — now  employed.  Past  ex¬ 
perienee  includes  magaaines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  agency.  Knows  merchandising  and 
marketing,  both  local  and  national,  out¬ 
standing  record.  Excellent  references, 
correspondence  invited.  Box  1751,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  ADVER’nSINO  BIAN 
available  January  1.  Age  42,  married, 
good  health.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
national  advertisers  and  agency  ac¬ 
counts.  Last  several  years  manager 
national  department  secondary  market 
newspaper  directing  consumer  and 
trade  surveys,  sales  presentations,  mer¬ 
chandising  service  follow-up  including 
monthly  trade  paper.  Now  wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  larger  newspaper,  national 
magasine  or  reputable  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Substantial  character  and 
ability  recommendations.  Willing  to 
move  to  any  city.  Box  1657,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaber. 

Sltaatioaa  Waatad 

Greats  twa 

ATTENTION  OIBOULA'nON  MAE- 
AOERS:  1  would  like  to  work  as  your 
nssistant,  aa  supervisor  of  District  or 
branch  managers  or  in  charge  of  Mail 
circulation.  Have  18  years  •neeeasfnl 
experience  in  all  departments.  Know 
ABC  records.  Excellent  record  for  eir- 
cnlation  increases  and  ability  to  work 
with  men  and  boys.  Writo  Box  1784, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW! 
Thoroughly  experienced  Olrenlation 
Manager  proven  capable  of  sound,  effi¬ 
cient  business  management  for  news¬ 
paper  with  up  to  75,000  eirrolation. 
Elxeellent  references.  Box  1001,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

OIBOULATION  EZEOUTIVB,  89? 
working  at  present  and  for  past  12 
years  on  one  of  tka  eonntry’s  leading 
evening  poblieationa  desires  change. 
Will  consider  position  as  eirenlation 
manager  or  assistant,  with  fntnre  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Has  thorongh  knowledge  of 
A.B.O.  and  Little  Merchant  Plan,  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  experience,  ont- 
stsnding  eirenlation  training  with  fine 
referencee.  Wonid  like  to  get  started 
working  on  postwar  plans.  Full  in¬ 
formation  npon  request.  Avsilable  for 
interview  after  December  lit.  Box 

1635.  Editor  A  PnbH«)ier. _ 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER,  past  draft 
age.  married,  honest  and  sober  detiree 
connection  live  organisation.  Avail¬ 
able  within  sixty  days.  West,  sonth- 
west  preferred.  Tears  of  experisnea, 
good  references.  Box  1676,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER,  with  over 
20  years’  experienee  in  A.M.,  P.M., 
Snn.  fields,  married,  good  health,  avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1st.  only  permanent  conaec- 
tion  considered.  Box  1016,  E.  A  P. 

Sltaoilaas  Waatad 

Editorial 

CAPABLE  NEWSPAPEBMAN  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  change;  experienced  in 
news,  editorial  work,  tolegraph,  make- 
np;  also  pnblio  relations;  available 
renaonable  notice.  Box  1652,  Editor  A 
PnbUeher. 

CITY  EDITOR  AVAILABIS  PEE.  1. 
Ten  years’  experienee  ae  reporter, 
copyreader,  editorial  writer,  and  edi¬ 
tor.  Now  employed  duration  position 
$75  week.  Will  accept  rednetion  for 
permanent  place  with  organisation  that 
can  offer  sonnd  fntnre  to  capable,  so¬ 
ber,  indnstrions  newspaperman  who 
grew  np  in  the  bnsiness.  Married,  two 
children,  college  background,  age  83. 
Draft  exempt.  References  avsilable. 

Box  175A^ditor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

20  YES.  EXP.,  all  ed.  page  work  large 
daily,  now  aasoe  ed.  Liberal,  able 
writer;  winner  photo  prixoa,  know  ba¬ 
sic  darkroom.  Intoreated  books,  stsgo, 
films.  48,  married,  draft  free.  Want 
pah.  relations,  nowipaper,  mag  or  like, 
N.  Y.  pref.  Min.  $4600.  Ready  Isto 
Jan.  Box  1684,  Editor  A  Pnbliakor. 


Sitaoileat  Waatad 

_ Editorial  (Coat’d) _ 

COUPLE:  27-30;  experience,  7  years 
on  5000  to  90,000  circulation,  copy 
desk,  U.P.,  all  state  capital  beats; 
available  Jan.  15,  references.  Box 

1785,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

CREATIVE  VER^TILE  WRITES, 
editor,  copywriter,  publishing,  pub¬ 
licity,  good  contact  woman.  Box  1788, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — writer — features,  make-up, 
trade  mag.  experience,  know  Europe, 
Latin-America,  Box  1764,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  ' 

EDITORIAL  WORJtar~  Salary  raa- 
sonsblo.  Draft  exempt.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1073,  Editor  A 

Pnbliahair _ _ 

^FERIENCEO  REPORTER-EDITOR, 
39,  desires  permanent  post  in  south 
or  mid-west  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Box  1773,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOUR  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  rewrite,  college  de¬ 
gree,  desires  position  southwest.  Box 

1782,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

OENERAL~REPOBTINO  cub  experi¬ 
ence  sought  to  advance  with  advancing 
daily.  Varied  writing  background.  Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism  graduate.  Box  1783, 

Editor  A  Pnbli.ther. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER — College  grad.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer,  any  distance,  any  clime. 
Box  1790,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
NEWSPAPERWOMAN:  Knows  editor¬ 
ial  make-up.  Features,  publicity,  wants 
job  N.  Y.  C.  Box  1691,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher^^ _ _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  young,  collogn 
feature  writer — editorial,  photo  experi¬ 
ence  out  of  town,  metropolitan  daily. 
Samples,  references,  sense  of  humor. 
Box  1765,  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 
REPORTING  JOB  wanted  by  girl. 
Half  year’s  wire  service  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  joarnnlism  school 
graduate.  Box  1690.  Elditor  A  Pnto 
lisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  27,  3  yrs.’  exp. 
metro,  daily,  news  service.  Oollogo 
gradnate.  Box  1741,  Editor  A  Pnh- 

iisher. _ 

YOUNO  MAN  copyboy  experionee, 
wishes  enb  reporter  job.  Box  1784, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNO  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
with  2  years  newspaper  experionco, 
would  like  position  on  newspaper  vi¬ 
cinity  New  England  and  New  York. 
Box  1772,  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 

Sltartla—  W— toft 
_ MacfcnrifsJ _ 

pT^W.SIHMAW.aTP.KEOTTPBR  foreman 
for  Dnplex  Tnbnlar  Presa.  19  yaara’ 
exp.  Efficient,  reliable,  beat  referenaos. 
State  salary.  Box  1733,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN  UNOTYPE  OFERATOE,  Is 
yrs,’  experienee,  same  shop,  markets, 
ads.  Recently  widowed,  wants  change. 
Prefer  day  work.  Box  1793,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SItaatloag  WaotoG 
_ Pfc»toir3$fcw _ 

PHOTOORAjrUER — Years  experienoo, 
metropolitan  and  imailor  city  daily. 
Want  position  anywhere  west  or  south¬ 
west.  Can  fnrnish  oomplete  equipment. 
Salary  to  take  care  of  living.  Ago,  88, 
married.  Very  beak  qualified  refer¬ 
ences.  Most  be  permanent.  Box  1738, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

SHMffMig  Waa««4 
_ Pahlla  KalG$l— 8 _ 

AVAILABLE  JANUABY  9  —  Ooaapn- 
tent,  well  reeommonded  Now  York 
newspaperman ;  background  laotudus 
promotion,  research  and  pnblio  rela¬ 
tions;  now  completing  sonthem  mnai- 
cipal  assignment;  prefer  indnstrinl, 
institutional  or  nasoeiation  pnblio  m- 
lationn.  Address  Box  1574,  E.  A  P. 
PUBUO  BBLAT10N8  —  Writo  proM 
reloaaoo  that  got  printed.  RstobUah 
and  maintain  eentaets  —  Oovamasunt, 
basiasss.  Know  senreoo  and  signil- 
eaneo  ef  Government  iafermatioa. 
Tmiaod  ia  ooonomiea,  polities.  Know 
media.  Pood,  agrienltnro  preforrod. 
Traveling  dosirod.  ^x  lOM.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 
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reporters  were  placed  in  the 
wings  on  straight  backed  chairs 
with  no  tables,  far  from  the 
Justices.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  this  is  the  best  that  could 
be  done  the  way  the  court  room 
is  presently  set  up.  But  it  is 
thought  the  court  might  make 
better  provision  “down  front.” 

From  where  this  reporter  sat 
with  at  least  a  dozen  others,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  understand 
or  even  hear  the  questions  from 
most  of  the  Justices.  Justice 
Murphy  speaks  in  such  low  tones 
that  no  reporters,  aside  from 
those  of  the  wire  services  sitting 
right  in  front  of  him,  could  hear. 

Bad  acoustics  in  the  court 
room  were  primarily  to  blame 
and  poor  location  of  seats  was 
aiso  responsible. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


KENT  COOPER,  exacolbt  i 
rector  and  general 
oi  the  Associated  Prasa  «i 
continue  in  those  offiess  e* 
March  22.  194S.  wIms  h 

reaches  the  retiremeat  on 
65.  Mr.  Cooper  agreed  te  n. 
main  at  the  """niniem  n. 
quest  of  the  board  of  dkectsi. 
who  considered  the  moMii « 
a  recent  executive  seesiin  h 
has  been  AP's  geneni  im 
ager  since  1925.  having  nsM 
with  the  orgonizotioa  ia 


TALE  OF  A  QUESTION-QUESTER 

After  a  vexed  newspaper  reader  in  .search 
of  an  answer  to  a  "betcha-you’re-wrong” 
question  had  spent  three  days  rummaging 
through  hooks  in  the  public  library,  some 
one  cidled  his  attention  to  The  Haskin 
Information  Service  Department  in  HIS 
OWN  LOCAL  PAPER.  Then  he  got  his 
answer. 


The  Ithaca  Journal  (9,524  E)  has  renewed 
for  this  service. 


Eyes  Front! 


I'hc  owner  of  this  snappy  battery  of 
Linotypes  reeently  remarked:  “Wnth 
my  other  line  machines,  I’m  all  set.  Sure 
I’ve  been  looking  ahead.  Pm  ready.” 
.  .  .  That’s  not  conceit — it’s  self-confl- 
dcncc.  .  .  .  The  wise  publisher  is  now 
j'>reparing  plans  for  the  future.  We  knt)w. 
.  .  .  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
can  be  helpful — if  you  ask  him  to  share 
your  production  problems. 
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